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TO     THE     READER. 

IT  is  requeiled,  that  this  Paper  may  be  returned  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  at  its  Office  in  London,  with  any  additional  remarks 
and  obfervations,  which  may  occur  on  the  perufal,  written  on  the 
margin,  as  foon  as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  add,  that  the  Board  does  not  confider 
itfelf  refponfible  for  any  fact  orobfervation  contained  in  this  Report, 
which,  at  prefent,  is  printed  and  circulated  for  the  purpofe  merely 
of  procuring  farther  information  reflecting  the  Hufbandry  of  this 
diftri£l,  and  of  enabling  every  one  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  im-  - 
provement  of  the  country. 

The  Boatd  has  adopted  the  fame  plan,  in  regard  to  all  the  other 
Counties  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  will  be  happy  to  give  every 
afliftance  in  its  power,  to  any  perfon,  who  may  be  defirous  of 
improving  his  breed  of  cattle,  fheep^  &c.  or  of  trying  any  ufefu! 
experiment  in  hulbandry. 

London,  Nov.  1794. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

X  O  render  the  Account  of  this  County  perfpicuous,  it  is  propofed  to  give 
a  flight  fketch  of  its  Geography,  of  its  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  as 
well  as  of  its  Agriculture  :  but  the  main  object  being  a  delineation  of  its 
Agriculture,  that  fubject  will  be  treated  more  fully ;  and  the  others  (lightly 
touched  upon,  fo  far  only  as  they  have  a  reference  to,  and  tend  in  fome 
meafure  to  illuftrate,  the  main  fubject." 

Considering  it  as  an  embellifhment,  and  a  relaxation  of  the  mind  from 
the  fatigue  of  conftant  attention  to  one  fubject,  the  Writer  has  introduced  a 
few  remarks  upon  Natural  Hiftory  and  Botany,  and  even  on  fome  other 
iubjects  not  immediately  or  clofely  connected  with  Agriculture.  This  being 
done  with  brevity  will  not  take  up  much  room,  and  being  generally  uncon- 
nected with  the  main  fubject,  may  (if  the  Board  Ihall  difapprove  of  the 
introduction  of  fuch  extraneous  matter)  be  eafily  expunged  by  a  dafh  of 
the  pen.  He  has  farther  to  exprefs  his  acknowledgments  and  obligations 
to  the  following  Gentlemen,  Clergymen  and  others,  for  their  affiftance, 
recommendation,  and  the  information  which  he  has  received  from  them, 
and  by  their  means,  in  this  bufinels :  • 

Mr.  Brad  burn  e,  Pipehill,  near  Lichfield. 

Rev.  Dr.  Falconer,  Lichfield. 

Rev.  T.  Gisborne,  Yoxall  Lodge,  Needioood  Foreft. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dickenson,  Rector  of  Blymhill. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  Bradley,  near  Stafford. 

Josiah  Wedgwood,  Efq.  Etruria. 

Edward  Snxyd,  Efq.  Bellmont,  near  Leek. 

Mr. 
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'Mr.  Princep,  Croxall. 
Mr.  Samuel  Wyatt,  Burton  on  Trent. 
Mr.  Lockley,  Bcjcobel. 
Mr.  Corser,  Bufibury,  near  Wolverhampton. 
Mr.  Miller,  Dunjlall,  near  Wolverhampton. 
Mr.  Joseph  Horpern,  Saredon,  near  Wolverhampton* 
Mr.  Ellison,  Hattons,  near  JVclverhampton. 
Mr.  Higgs,  Cronkhall,  near  Wolverhampton. 
Mr.  Ferriday,  Etthigfall  Park,  near  Wolverhampton, 
Mr.  Fowler,  Erdington,  near  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Curtis,  Walfall. 

Mr.  Harding,  Ajhley  Heath,  near  Ecclejhall. 
"Mr.  Harvey,  Dunftall,  near  Abbots  Bromley. 
Mr.  Bowman,  at  Lord  Donegall's,  Fijherwici. 
Mr.  John  Smith,  Haunton,  near  Tamzvorth. 
Mr.  William  Webb,  Newbould,  near  Burton  en  TretrK 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  «S7(?fc,  near  J'/cw. 
Mr.  Gjbbs,  Lrc£. 
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GENERAL    VIEW,     &c. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
ERRATA. 

Page  :6.  Parifli  No.  36,  for  "  Sheer"  read  S 

Page  17,  Parilh  No.  14.  for .**  Cbabfey"  read  Chebfej. 

Page  27,  lyie    17,  and  iS,  inftead  of  a  "  botanical  friend  has  obfetved  thai"  read  {remark 

of  a  frien  '). 

Page  29,  line  16,  a  comma  mould  be  after  Pol-herb,  and  a  period  or  full  ftop after  the  mire 
Curtis. 

.  line  19,  for  "  five  Jbillings  per  bead,"  read  five pounds. 
■   96,  line  19  and  20,  inftead  or  "  by  fallowing  and  repeatedly  harrowing  it  fine.  A.'liand is 
••  juljecl to  it,"  read    v  fallowing  and  repeatedly  harrowing  fine  aU  land jubjeQ  to  /r." 
!  1  9,  line  i7>for  "  .(  .    ',  read  and  that. 

]      em,  iinc  9,  for  "  lime"  read  ;;/:..•. 
Page  151.  line  29,  for  "  always,"  read  almofl. 
1:6,  line  25,  for  "  folely'  read  e«/y. 
1    7,  lim    1        ir  "   Weilon'  read  V/etton. 
1      .  line  2,  for  "  Kin<ver  isfiill,  isfc."  read  Kin-jer  common  isfii/l,  &c. 

:.    ■       so,  for  "  Barton"  read  Button. 
165,  line  ;6,  for  "  to;//"  read  may. 
'       .  if  5,  line  33,  for  "  Warloxu"  read  Warjloiu. 
V^c  166,  line  10,  read  "  :<''.■■  txtendin  length  about  iac  miles" 


Remains  meridian  altitude  of  fan's  centre, 
Add  fan's  declination, 

Sum,  complement  of  latitude, 
Confequently  latitude  of  Ptndeford, 

Sun's  central  altitude  fame  day  at  11  and   r  o'clock,   12  40 
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'Mr.  Princep,  Croxall. 

Mr.  Samuel  Wyatt,  Burton  on  Trent. 

Mr.  Lockley,  Bcjcobel. 

Mr.  Corser,  BuJJjfoiry,  near  Wolverhampton. 

Mr.  Miller,  Dunflall,  near  Wolverhampon. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hordern,  Saredon,  near  Wolverhampton, 
Mr   t--       -■-     " 
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GENERAL    VIEW,     &c. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNT. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  is  an  inland  county  fituat-e  near  the 
centre   of  the  kingdom.     It  is  bounded   on   the   north   by 
Chelhire  and  Derbyfhire  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Leicefterfhire  ;  on 
the  fouth  by  Warwickfhire  and  Worcefterfhire  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  Shropfhire.     It  lies,  according  to  Yates,  between 
520  23'  and  53°  13'  north  latitude,  and  between  i°  29'  and 
2°  27'  weft  longitude  from  London  ;  this  place  (Pendeford) 
being  in  this  furvey  placed  in  latitude   52°  37  V  north,  and 
longitude  2°  4'  weft.     I  found  myfelf,  by  a  pretty  accurate 
observation,  made  December  20,   1790,  being  the  fnorteft 
day,  and  very  fine,  about  noon,  the  latitude  of  Pendeford  to  be 
520  35t'i  which  varies  from  the  above  account  only  two  mi- 
nutes.    The  following  are  the  particulars  of  this  obfervation : 

o  ' 

Sun's  meridian  altitude  to  upper  limb, 
Deduct  fun's  femidiameter, 
Deduct  for  refraction, 

Dedufl 

.  Remains  meridian  altitude  of  fun's  centre, 
Add  fun's  declination, 

Sum,  complement  of  latitude, 

Confequently  latitude  of  Pendeford, 

Sun's  central  altitude  fame  day  at  11  and   r  o'clock,   12  40 

B  The 
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The  greateft  length  ofStaffordfliire,  from  the  north  part  of 
Ax-Edge  Common  to  the  fouth  part  of  Woods  Eaves  (fouth 
<.f  the  Severn),  from  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  is  fixty  Englifh 
milesj  and  the  greateft  breadth,  from  the  junction  of  the 
Trent  and  Dove,  near  Newton  Solney,  to  the  weft  point  of 
Terley  Heath,,  near  Drayton,  nearly  from  eaft  to  weft,  is 
tl  i:  ty-eight  miles  :  the  county  contains  in  grofs  1220  fquare 
-.  r.nd  780,800  ftatute  acres. 

This  county  was  a  part  of  the  ancient  Cornavii.  Under 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
In  the  modern  political  arrangement  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  in 
the  Oxford  Circuit;  and  refpecling  its  ecclefiaftical  govern- 
ment, within  the  diocefe  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  It  is 
divided  into  five  hundreds  :  1.  TotmanJlow  to  the  north; 
2.  Pyrehill  to  the  north-weft-;  3.  Cudleftone  to  the  fouth- 
weft  ;  4.  OfHey  to  the  eaft  ;  and  5.  Seifdon  to  the  fouth. 
It  contains  twenty-cwo  market-towns,  one  or  two  other 
places  where  fairs  are  held,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
parifhes,  but  of  thefe  more  particulars  hereafter,and  probably 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufmd  inhabitants. 

Tiie  air  of  this  county  I  think  fharp,  and  the  cold  percepti- 
bly to.thefenfes  greater  than  in  many  other  counties,  particu- 
larly than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  having  often  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  quick  companion.  The  climate 
too  may  be  termed  inclining  to  wet.  The  annual  rains  are,  I 
believe,  fuppofing  them  to  ftagnate  on  the  ground  without 
wafte  or  evaporation,  upwards  of  thirty-fix  inches  ;  thofe  of 
London  do  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-one  inches  ;  and  at 
Upminfter,  in  EfTex,  they  are  only  nineteen  inches  and  a 
quarter.  The  rains  of  Lancashire  amount  to  forty-two 
inches,  and  thofe  of  Ireland  to  more.  I  believe  it  will  aene- 
rally  hold  good  as  a  rule,  that  the  annual  rains  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  kingdom  are  at  leaft  double  to  thofe  on  the  eaft  fide, 

which 
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which  I  attribute  to  its  being  more  expofedto  the  condenfatior* 
of  aqueous  vapours  arifing  from  the  vaft  expanfe  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  I  have  no  doubt  alfo  but  that  a  vaft  deal 
more  moifture  in  this  county  falls  on  high  grounds  than  on 
low,  the  high  grounds  being,  from  fituation,  more  adapted  to 
break,  diffblve,  and  attract,  the  aqueous  vapours  afloat  in  the 
atmofphere.  Accordingly  we  often  find,  after  rain,  great  tor- 
rents of  water  pulhing  down  from  the  high  grounds  into  the 
valleys  :  it  is  more  particularly  certain,  that  the  high  grounds 
receive  a  greater  quantity  of  faow  in  winter  than  the  plains  of 
lefs  elevation. 

The  afpect  of  this  country  is  various.  The  north  part  rifes 
gently  in  fmall  hills,  which,  beginning  here,  run  through  the 
h;art  or  England,  like  the  Apennines  in  Italy,  in  a  continued 
ridge,  rifing  gradually  higher  and  higher  into  Scotland,  under 
different  names :  here  called  Moorlands ;  then  Peake ;  then 
Blackftone  edge  ;  then  Craven;  then  Stanmore ;  and  then 
parting  into  two  horns  are  called  Cheviots.  The  Moorland 
is  a  rough  dreary  cold  tract,  the  fnow  lying  long  on  it.  The 
people  here  obferve,  that  the  weft  wind  always  brings  rain,  but 
the  eaft  and  fouth  winds  make  fair  weather,  unlefs  the  wind 
turns  about  from  the  weft  to  the  fouth,  which  then  continues 
rainy.  The  middle  and  fouth  part  of  the  county  are  generally 
level,  or  with  only  gentle  eminences.'  To  this  however  there 
are  fo:ne  exceptions  ;  as  the  lime-ftone  hills  of  Dudley  and 
Sedgeley,  which  furnifh  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  that  mate- 
rial, and  great  part  of  it  of  excellent  quality.  The  Quart- 
zofe,  or  Hagftone  Hills  of  Rowley,  furnifh  an  excellent  mate- 
rial for  roads  and  pavements.  The  hills  of  Clent  and  Barr- 
beacon,  befides  many  others  of  lefs  elevation,  as  the  high 
grounds  on  Cannock  Heath,  the  hills  of  Bufhbury  and  Elling- 
ton, formed  chiefly  of,  or  at  leaft  containing  great  quantities  of 
gravel,  Kinfare  Edge,  Tettenhall  Wood,  and  feme  fituatiortp 

B   2  near 
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near  Enville,  alfo  command  extenfive  profpefts.  In  this 
place  it  may  not  be  improper  (as  it  will  not  take  up  much 
room)  to  frate  a  few  particulars  ofa  fubjecT:  Joubtlefs  curious, 
and  which,  though  not  immediately  connected,  is  yet  not 
altogether  foreign  to  the  bufmefs  in  hand.  Thefe  particulars 
are,  the  perpendicular  elevation  of  fome  of  the  high  fummits, 
medium  plains,  and  lowlands,  of  this  inland  county  above  the 
level  of  the  tide  of  the  ocean  ;  the  writer  of  this  having  had 
many  opportunities  of  .ifcertaining  thefe  particulars,  in  many 
cafes  very  accurately,  and  i  n  others  nearly.  The  loweft  points 
of  land  in  the  county  are,  probably,  the  Severn  at  Over 
Areley,  and  the  Trent  where  it  receives  the  Dove  below 
Burton. 

Elevation  of  fundry  Points  of  Land  in  this  County,  perpen- 
dicularly above  the  Level  of  the  Tide  of  the  Thames  at 
Brentford. 

PARTICULAR   SPOTS. 

Banks  of  the  Severn  at  Over  Areley, 

of  the  Tame  at  Tamworth, 

■■  of  the  Trent  at  its  junction  with  the  Dove, 

of  the  fummit  of  the  Sta!t"ordftiire  Canal, 

■  ■  ■  ■   -  of  the  fummit  of  the  Birmingham  Canal, 

of  the   fummit  of  the    Wyrley  Canal,  at 

Eflington  Wood  New  Colliery, 
Summit  of  Euflibury  Hill, 

. of  Barr-beacon, 

— — —   of  the  higheft  peak  of  Rowley  Hills, 

of  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal, 

■ of  a  hill  called  Bunfter,  near  Ham,   in  the 

Moorlands,  1200 

of  Wever    Hills,  and  fome  other  of  the 


ELEVATION. 
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Many  of  the  above  are  by  actual  obfervation,  and  others  by 
eflimate  only. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  even  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom 
few  fpots  of  plain  or  cultivated  country  are  fo  much  elevated  as 
to  be  two  hundred  yards  perpendicular  above  the  level  of  the 
fea  ;  and  that  it  by  no  means  follows  of  courfe,  that  the  higheft 
fpots  of  ground  are  far  within  land,  unlefs  fuch  inland  fitua- 
tions  contain  highhills  or  mountains,  the  fummits  of  mountains 
near  the  coaft  far  overtopping  the  champaign  country,  though 
remote  from  the  fea.  I  have  obferved,  that  the  Wrekin  and 
Clee  hills  of  Shropshire,  whofe  bales  are  upon  the  lowlands 
near  the  Severn,  have,  neverthelefs,  their  fummits  rifing  con- 
siderably above  the  hills  in  the  fouth  of  Stafrbrdfhire,  from 
whence  they  are  feen  ;  and  the  fumir.it  of  Snowden,  though 
near  the  coaft,  I  believe  to  be  feveral  hundred  yards  per- 
pendicularly higher  ftill. 
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RIVERS  OF  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

THE  Severn,  though  it  paffes  through  one  of  the  parifhss  of 
this  county,  (viz.)  Over  Areley,  can  hardly  be  called  a 
StafFordihire  river,  yet  it  receives  the  tribute  of  fome  confide- 
rable  brooks  arifing  in  the  county  ;  the  principal  river  there- 
fore of  the  county  is,  the  Trent,  which,  rifing  in  the  Moor- 
lands near  Biddulph,  takes  a  winding  courfe,  firft  foutherly, 
then  eafterly,  and  laftly  north-eafterly,  and  after  wafhing  the 
county  for  a  courfe  of  upwards  of  fifty  miles,  leaves  it  at  Bur-- 
ton,  where   it  becomes  navigable.     In  its  courfe  it  receives 

the 
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tke  follswing  rivers,  moftly  arifing  alfo  in  the  Mooilands  and 
the  before-named  hills,  viz.  the  Dove,  the  Manyfold,  the 
Hamps  or  Hanfe  ;  the  two  lail  of  which  run  under  ground  a 
confiderable  way  near  Ham  and  Leyhoufe  ;  alfo  the  Churnet, 
the  Blythe,  the  Teyn,  and  the  Sow,  after  it  has  received  the 
Penk  ;  alfo,  below  Wichnor,  the  Tame,  which  arifes  in  the 
fouth  of  the  county,  and  comes  through  Tamworth  to  this 
place,  where  it  is  a  confiderable  river.  Thefe  rivers  all  fall 
into  the  Trent,  which  conveys  them  to  the  fea.  The  Stour 
and  Smeftall  run  through  the  fouth  of  the  county  into  the 
S  evern. 

It  might  be  a  curious,  and  perhaps  ufeful  fubject,  not  un- 
worthy the  patronage  of  the  Board,  to  afcertain  by  experiment 
the  quantity  of  water  faUing  in  particular  Diftricls  ;  and  the 
proportion  of  fuch  quantity  abforbed  by  the  earth  and  its 
product?,  by  the  atmofphcre",  and  carried  oft"  by  rivulets  re- 
flectively. The  quantity  falling  being  determined  by  a  wea- 
ther-gage, the  quantity  running  ofFfeemsnot  difficult  to  de- 
termine ;  for  in  moft  countries  particular  outlets  may  be  fixed 
upon  where  the  fuperfluous  water  of  a  certain  diftrict  paiTes 
ofF.  The  extent  of  fuch  Diftrict  being  afcertaincd,  and  a  trufiy 
peifon  fixed  upon  near  fuch  outlet,  to  take,  at  ftated  tunes, 
the  depth  and  velocity  of  the  ftream,  from  thence  the  quantity 
of  palling  water  may  be  eftimated.  I  think  a  fteady  excife- 
officer  might  be  inftru&ed  to  regifter  fuch  account  ;  and  that 
a  fmall  addition  of  falary  might  recompenfe  him  for  his  trouble. 
I  know  a  particular  fpot  in  StafFordfhire  where  the  flood-water 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  fquare  miles  pafles  at  a  pari  ular 
bridge,  and  can  go  no  other  way  ;  and  doubtlefs  fimilar  I  ia- 
tions  may  be  found  in  various  places.     The  com  >n 

fhe  whole,  is  well  watered,  and  of  its  water  approp         1 

and  ufefully  employed  ;  yet  antities  of  it  a  J 

bff.in  waft;  by  fl 
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THE    following  is  a   Lift   of  the  Market-Towns  and 
Parifhes  of  this  County  : 

MARKET-TOWNS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

1.  Stafford,  the  County-Town,  Market-Day  Saturday. 

2.  Lichfield,  Friday. 

3.  Wolverhampton,  Wednefday, 

4.  WalfalT,  Tuefday. 

5.  Burton  on  Trent. 

6.  Uttoxeter. 

7.  Newcaftle. 

8.  Leek. 

9.  Stone. 

10.  Cheadle. 

11.  Ecclelhall. 

12.  Rudgeley. 

13.  Tamworth.  •    •  1 

14.  Tutbury. 

15.  Abbots  Bromley.  1 

16.  Breewood very  trifling. 

17.  Penkridge now  declined.  ••  = 

18.  Cannock declined. 

19.  Betley declined. 

20.  Wednefbury for  fowls,  butter,  &c. 

21.  Burflem,  1  In    the    Potteries,    now  confidera'ole 

22.  Hanley  Green,    I      markets  for  provifions. 


A  LIST 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  PARISHES  OF  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

[By  the  term  Parifh  is  here  meant,  a  tra£r  of  land 
having  a  place  of  worfhip,  and  united  in  fome  degree  by  a 
common  or  mutual  intereft,  without  regarding  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  conftitution  or  dependance  upon  a  fuperior  or  mother- 
church.] 


In  this  fenfe, 

Totmanflow  Hi 

indred    cont; 

rifhes  : 

i.  Alftonefield 

21. 

Gratwich 

2.  Alveton 

22. 

Giindon 

3.  Bagnal 

23- 

Horton 

4.  Blore 

24. 

Ham 

5.  Bradley  in  the  Moors 

25. 

Ipftones 

6.  Bramfhall 

26. 

Kingllon 

7.  Butterton 

27. 

Kingfley 

8.  Calton 

28. 

Leek 

9.  Caldon 

29. 

Longnor 

10.  Ca  veil  wall 

3°- 

Leigh 

ji.  Cheadle 

31- 

Mayfield 

12.  Croxden 

32- 

Oakover 

j  3.  Checkley 

33- 

Onecote 

14.  Chedleton 

34- 

Meerbrook 

15.  Dilhorne 

35- 

Rocefter 

16.  Draycott  in 

the  Moors 

3&. 

Sljeer 

17.  Endun 

37- 

Warflow 

18.  Elkftone 

3* 

Wetton 

19.  Ellaflon 

39- 

Waterfall 

20.  Flam 

40. 

Uttoxi-ter. 

Pyrchill  Hundred  contains  fi  rty-fcven  parifhes  : 
j.  Abbots  Bromley  3.  Afiiley 

z.  Adbai  •     Audi  j 

5.  BHthfield 
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5-  Blithfieia 
K  Barlafton 

7.  Blurton 

8.  Betley 

9.  Burflem 

10.  Bucknall 

11.  Biddulph 

12.  Colwich 

13.  Cotton 

14.  Chabfey 

15.  Ellenhall 

16.  Ecclefhall 

17.  Broughton 

18.  Fradfwell 

19.  Fulford 

20.  Gayton 

21.  High  Offley 

22.  Hanley 

23.  Keel 

24.  Lane  End 

25.  Mucklefton 

26.  Maer 


27, 

Madeley 

28. 

Milwich 

29. 

Marflon 

3°- 

Newcaffle 

3i- 

Norton  in  die  Moors 

32- 

Stoke  on  Trent 

33- 

Stafford 

34- 

Stowe 

35- 

Sandon 

36. 

Stone 

37- 

Seighford 

38. 

Standon 

39- 

Swinnerton 

40. 

Ronton 

41. 

Tixall 

42. 

Thursfield 

43- 

Talk  on  the  HH1 

44. 

Trentham 

45- 

Whitmore 

46. 

Woolftanton 

47- 

Wefton  on  Trent. 

Cuddleftone    Hundred   contains    twenty-three    parifhes, 


viz. 

1.  Acton 

2.  Bafwich 

3.  Breewood 

4.  Bednall 

5.  Blimhill 

6.  Bradley  juxta  Stafford 

7.  Cannock 

8.  Coppenhall 


9.  Caftle  Church 

10.  Dunfton 

11.  Forton 

12.  Gnofhall 

13.  Haughton 
14-  Lapley 

15.  Norbury 

16.  Penkridge 


17.  Rudgeley 
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17.  Rudgeley 

21.  Weflon  under  Lizzard 

18.  Sherif  Hales 

22.  Wheaten  Afton 

19.  Stretton 

23.  Churcheaton. 

20.  Sharefhall 

Offley  Hundred  contains 

fifty-one  parifhes. 

1,  Alrewas 

27.  Newborough 

2.  Armitage 

28.  Norton  under  Cannock: 

3.  Aldridge 

29.  Pipe  Ridware 

4.   Burton  on  Trent 

30.  Pelfall 

5.  Barton  under  Needwood   31.  Rollcfton 

6.  Bloxvvich 

32.  Rowley  Regis 

7.  Barr 

33.  Rufhall 

8.  Clifton  Campville 

34.  Smethwick 

g.  Drayton  Baffett 

35.   Shenftone 

10.  Darlafton 

36.  Statfold 

it.  Elford 

37.  Tutbury 

12.  Farewell 

38.  Tatenhill 

13.  Hanbury 

39.  Thorpe  Conftantinc 

14.  Hamftall  Ridware 

40.  Tamworth 

15.  Harbourne 

41.  Tipton 

16.  Hammerwich 

42.  Wichnor 

17.  Hafelour 

43.  Whittington 

j  8.  Harlefton 

44.  Wigington 

19.  Hints 

45.  Weeford 

20.  Handfworth 

46.  Walfall 

a  I.  Longdon 

47.  Wednesfield 

22.  King's  Bromley 

48.  Willenhall 

23.  Litchfield  St.  Chad's 

49.  Wednefbury 

24.  Litchfield  St.  Michael' 

s     50.  Weft  Bromwich 

25.  Marchington 

51.  Yoxall, 

26.  Maviftun  Ridv/are 

SeifdoR 
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Sslfdon  Hundred  contains  twenty  parifhes. 
I.  AmblecottandBrierlyHillu.  Kinfare 


2. 

AreleyOver                       12.  Kingfwinford 

3- 

Bilfton                                13.  Pattingham 

>v 

Broome                                 14.  Patteftiall 

5- 

Bobbington                        15.  Penn 

(,. 

Buflibury                            16.  Sedgeley 

7- 

Codfhall                                17.  Tettenhall 

8. 

Clent                                    18.  Tryfull 

9- 

Enville                                ig.  Wolverhampton 

:6. 

Himley                               20.  Wombourne. 

rariflics 

r, 

tal                 Totmanflow  Hundred 

40 

Pyrehill  Hundred, 

47 

Cuddleftone  Hundred, 

23 

Offley  Hundred, 

5i 

Seifdon  Hundred, 

20 

Total  Parifhes  in  the  County,  181 

The  population  of  this  county  is  very  confidence,  and  has 
been  of  late  years  much  increafing,  a  large  proportion  of  its 
inhabitants  being  otherwife  employed  than  in  agriculture,  viz. 
in  mines  and  manufactures.  Some  of  the  country  pariflies 
are  almoft  incredibly  populous.  Sedgeley,  for  inftance, 
contains  upwards  of  fixteen  hundred  houfes  (I  have  been  told 
two  thoufand),  and  probably  ten  'thoufand  inhabitants. 
Rowley,  Weft  Bromwich,  and  Bilfton,  have,  probably, 
five  thoufand  inhabitants  each.  Wednefbury,  Darlafton, 
Willenhall,  Handfworth,  and  Tipton,  are  very  populous. 
The  town  of  Wolverhampton  previous  to  the  prefent  war, 
by  the  enquiries  of  an  intelligent  perfon  employed  in  a  poor's 
rate  afleflrnent,  contained  eighteen    thoufand  five    hundred 

C  2  peop'e  ; 
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people;  whereas,  by  a  furvey  in  1750,  its  inhabitants  were 
only  [even  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-four.  Walfall 
now,  or,  at  leaft,  previous  to  the  war,  contained,  in  what  is 
called  borough  and  foreign,  which  includes  part  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, about  thirteen  thoufand  inhabitants.  This  is  proved 
by  a  penny  dole  which  has  long  been  given  annually  to  all 
ranks  of  people  there.  The  number  meafured  by  the  fame 
ftandarti,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  nine  ;  and  in  1686,  according 
to  Plott,  not  exceeding  five  thoufand  five  hundred  ;  and  in 
fuch  proportion  has  the  population  there  been  progreffively 
increafing.  The  Potteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcaflle- 
ur.der-Lyme  employ  and  fupport  a  population  of  about 
twenty  thoufand  people,  exclufive  of  thofe  in  other  employ- 
ments: the  population  there  has  been  mod  rapidly  increafing 
for  many  years  preceding  the  prefent  war.  The  parifh  in  which 
I  live  (Tettenhall),  on  a  calculation  from  the  number  of  births 
and  burials  annually,  has  increafed  in  population  during  the 
prefent  century  as  two  to  five.  It  is  compofed  of  people 
employed  both  in  trade  and  agriculture ;  and  its  prefent 
number  of  inhabitants  are  about  two  thoufand.  Upon  a 
retrofpecT:  of  the  whole,  and  confidering  all  the  data  I  can 
collect,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  population  of  this  county 
previous  to  the  prefent  war  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand,  and  that  its  population  has  at  leafl  been  doubled 
during  the  prefent  century. 

AGRICULTURE  OF  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

SOIL. 

IHE  foil  of  this  county  (and  probably  that  of  every  other 
diftricVm  the  kingdom  of  equal  extent)  is  various.  The  ara- 
ble 
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Ble  foils  may,  in  general,  be  divided  into,  firft,  fheftiffand 
ftrong,  clayey  (argillaceous) ;  fecondly,  the  loofe  and  light, 
fandy  (arenaceous)  ;  thirdly,  although  the  county  has  m 
chalk,  yet  in  the  fimeftonediftricts,  lime  earth  (or  calcareous) ; 
fourthly,  the  mixed,  or  compound  foil  or  loam,  compofed  of 
the  above  with  the  addition  of  ftones  and  other  matter  (terra 
compofitio).  Alfo,  fome  uncultivated  and  other  fpots  contain  a 
thin  light  black  earth,  of  the  nature  of  peat,  generally  lying 
upon  gravel :  this,  when  pulverifed  and  dry,  is  very  light,. but 
when  thoroughly  wet  is  fo  retentive  of  moifture  as  to  refem- 
ble  mud.  The  meadow  foils  are  in  fome  places  fimilar  to  the 
arable,  with  the  addition  of  the  fediment  of  water  when 
within  reach  of  ftreams ;  in  other  places  compofed  of  peat 
earth  of  different  thickneffes  to  feveral  feet,  fometimes  con- 
taining trunks  of  trees.  This  peat  earth  feems  to  confift 
principally  of  the  decayed  roots  of  aquatic  vegetables,  but 
when  drained,  confolidated,  and  meliorated,  by  top  dreflino-or 
irrigation,  becomes  valuable  meadow  and  pafture  land  :  the 
furface  of  this  kind  of  land  will,  upon  draining,  fink  feveral 
inches. 

The  firft  general  divifion  of  clay  foils  confifts  of  two  va- 
rieties :  firft,  the  ftrong,  ftubborn,  harfh,  tenacious  clays,  or 
clay  loam  ;  fecondly,  the  more  mild,  tractable,  or  friable  marl 
or  loam.  The  fandy  foils  are  more  or  lefs  light,  and  in  fome 
degree  intermixed  with  loam,  gravel,  or  other  matter ;  the 
mixed  foils  are  alfo  various,  and  may  be  termed  loam,  gra- 
velly loam,  fandy  ioam,  he.  according  to  circumftances. 

The  excellency  of  all  good  foils,  probably,  depends  on  the 
component  parts  being  intermixed  in  a  happy  proportion  ;  in 
their  being  of  a  fufficient  thicknefs  upon  the  fub-foil  or  under- 
ftratum  ;  in  the  compofition  of  fuch  under-ftratum  beino- 
neither  too  folid  or  compact  to  retain  and  ftagnate  all  the  fall- 
ing moifture,  nor  too  porous  to  let  it  pafs  off  too  quick ;  and 

io. 
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in  the  furface  lying  with  a  proper  afpect  to  receive  the  folar 
.  rays,  and  to  let  off  the  fuperabundant  moifture.     A  large  pro- 
portion of  clay  gives  too  much  tenacity,  and  retains  too  much 
water.    Where  fand  predominates,  the  foil  being  too  porous, 
fuffers  the  water  to  pafs  through,   or  evaporate,  and   retains 
too  little.     Marl  and  calcareous  earth  are  excellent  correctors 
of  both   thefe  defects.      Stagnant  water,  by  its  chillnefs  and 
want  of  motion,  is   death  to  vegetation  :  hence  the  neceffity 
of  draining  wet  foils.    A  due  admixture  of  vegetable  matter 
enriches  the  compoft,  and  the  action  and  heat  of  the  folar  rays 
upon  the  whole  mafs,  bring   on  a  gentle  fermentation,  and 
give  life  and  vigour  to  the  latent  and  prolific  principles  of 
vegetation   contained   therein.     Where  Nature  has  left   h:r 
work  unfiniftied,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  art,  and  of  the  farmer's 
profeiTion,  to  aflift  and  forward  her  operations,  and  to  aflimi- 
late,  as  much  as  pofiible,  fuch  unfiniftied  fpets  to  thofe  which 
fhe  has  left  neareft  perfection  :  he  who  does  this  in  the  moft 
rational  and  complete  way,  is  the  beft  rarmer. 

DIVISION  OF  SOILS. 

Acre?. 

1  HE  grofs  acres   of  the  county,  as  ftated  before, 

are  about  7So,Scc 

Deduct  for  roads,  lakes,  pools,  ponds,  rivers,  canals, 
cities,  towns,  villages,  buildings  and  yards,  one 
acre  in  twenty,  39>c4° 

Wafte  lands,  forefts,  woods  and  impracticable  land,  141,760 


Deduct  180,800 


Remains  cultivated  land         600,000 


Of  the  wafte  and  foreft  lands,  it  is  probable  that 

the  reclaimable  part  amounts  to  100,000 

Of 
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Of  the  fix  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  cultivated  land,  in 
which  clafs  I  mean  to  include  the  paflure  part  of  parks,  I 
eftimate  one  hundred  thoufand  acres  may  be  meadow  and 
paflure,  and  five  hundred  thoufand  acres  arable.  The  sgrabJe 
land  may  be  reckoned,  two  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  clay 
loam,  or  more  friable  mixed  loam  ;  two  hundred  thoufand 
acres  of  gravelly  or  fandy  loams,  or  other  mixed,  including 
calcareous  fails;  and  the  remainder,  or  one  hundred  thoufand 
acres  of  light,  fandy,  gravelly,  or  other  foils,  which,  though  not 
perhaps  wholly  adapted  to,  are  yet  capable  of  producing  turneps. 

The  farms  of  this  county  are  of  all  fizes,  from  twenty 
acres  to  five  hundred ;  yet  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that 
within  the  Lift  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  confolidation  of 
fmall  farms  has  been  not  uncommon  :  And  indeed  a  farm  of 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  is  too  fmall  for  the  fole  employment  of 
a  farmer,  and  only  adapted  to  people  retired  from  bufinefs 
and  preferring  to  live  in  the  country  ;  or  to  country-tradefmen, 
who,  having  other  bufinefs,  do  not  depend  on  the  fmall  farm 
for  their  main  fupport.  Farms  of  the  fmaller  fize  are  insuf- 
ficient to  pay  a  fair  rent  and  maintain  a  family ;  and,  unlefs 
the  occupier  has  induftry  and  refolution  enough  to  fubmit  to 
working  regularly  for  others,  generally  entail  povertv  on 
himfelf  and  family.  Yet,  I  think,  it  would  be  a  fpur  to 
iteadinefs,  exertion,  and  induftry,  if  a  proper  proportion  of 
fmall  lots  of  grafs  land,  fufficient  to  keep  one,  two,  or  more 
cows,  were  added  to  tenements,  and  referved  for  the  more 
ileady  and  induftrious  labourers,  who  might  in  fervice  have 
faved  money  enough  to  flock  fuch  premifes,  and  who, 
upon  marrying,  might  leave  principally  to  the  wife  the  care 
of  fuch  flock  ;  fuch  land  not  on  any  account  to  be  bioken  up, 
except  fuch  portion  of  it,  as  fhall  be  allowed  for  gardens. 

The  farms  of  StafFordihire  are  very  generally,  and  with 
fcarcely  a  fingle  exception,  employed  in  a  mixture  of  both 

paflure 
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.ip.-ifture  and  corn  ;  fome  occupiers  inclining  one  way,  and 
fome  the  other,  according  to  circumftances,  and  perhaps,  in 
part,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  occupier.  The  grafs 
feeds  generally  fown  for  laying  land  to  permanent  paf- 
ture,  are,  I.  Red  clover  (trifolium  pratenfe)  j  2.  White 
-clover  (trifolium  repens)  ;  3.  Trefoil  (medicago  lupulina) ; 
4.  Ray  grafs  (lolium  perenne)  ;  alfo  hay  feeds  collected 
from  the  loft,  in  which  every  attentive  perfon  is  as  careful  as 
he  can  be  to  make  a  good  fele&ion,  by  referving  the  hay  feeds 
from  the  produce  of  lands  the  cleaneft  from  weeds.  In 
addition,  many  perfons,  with  a  laudable  view  to  improvement, 
have  attempted  to  introduce  frefh  grafs  feeds  -,  particularly, 
firlt,  the  meadow  or  cow  clover  :  but  I  believe  there  are  few, 
if  any,  inftances  here  wherein  it  has  not  turned  out  to  be  the 
ufual  biennial  clover. 

2.  Burnet  (poterium  fanguiforba)  has  been  fown  by 
■many  perfons  of  late  years,  and  by  fome  on  a  broad  fcaie. 
I  know  it  from  experience  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  cow 
paftures,  hardy,  andftricTJy  perennial.  Cows  prefer  it  to  clo. 
■ver,  and  it  is  doubtlefs  wholefome  lor  them  :  fheep  and  horfes 
prefer  clover  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  fo  productive  as  the  broad- 
Jeaved  red  clover.  A  very  attentive  friend  and  neighbour  * 
of  mine,  who  keeps  a  very  large  dairy,  and  has  for  fome  years 
back  fown  large  quantities  of  this  plant,  is  fo  very  partial  to 
it,  that  he  would  this  year  have  fown  ten  hundred  weight  of 
the  feed,  could  he  have  procured  it.  It  is  certainly  a  good 
mixture  with  other  herbage,  with  which  it  but  little  interferes, 
drawing  its  nourifhment  deep  from  the  earth  by  a  long  tap 
root.  It  is  a  native  of  fome  of  the  Midland  Counties,  upon 
•dry  calcareous  foils,  particularly  Rutlandfhire,  where  it 
abounds  fpontaneoufly  in  common  fields,  road  fides,  and  even 

*  Mr.  Milleh. 
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upon  commons  wholly  uncultivated,  it  is  a  very  different  plant 
to  the  meadow  burnet  ( fanguiforba  officinalis),  fpringing  out 
and  flowering  fome  months  earlier.  I  have  fince  found 
it  indigenous  in  the  Moorlands  of  Staffordfhire,  particularly 
on  the  Wever  Hills,  and  between  Wetton  and  Warflow. 

3.  Sainfoin  {hedyfarum  onobrycbis)  has  been  tried,  but 
has  not  fucceeded,  and  the  foil  is  probably  not  adapted  to 
it. 

4.  Lucern  (medicago  fativa)  has  had  feveral  fmall  expe- 
riments. It  requires  cleaning  with  a  good  deal  of  care  for 
the  two  or  three  firft  years,  after  which  you  can  fcarcely  de- 
ftroy  it.  I  had  early  this  fpring  a  garden  bed  of  this  plant 
dug  under  (being  tired  of  it),  which  notwithflanding  is  now 
fhooting  out  vigoroufly.  There  is  fome  reafon  to  difpute  its 
fuperiority  to  red  clover,  either  in  quality  or  bulk  of  pro- 
duce. 

5.  Rib  grafs  {plantctgo  lameolata)  is  alfo  fown  in  con- 
fiderable  quantities,  and  by  many  approved  as  a  good  mix- 
ture with  clover  and  ray  grafs.  There  is  good  authority  for 
afferting  that  cattle  will  not  eat  it  alone  ;  but  it  is  believed  to 
be  a  grateful  mixture  with  other  herbage. 

None  of  the  native  individual  grafles  have,  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  cultivated  in  this  county,  except  the  ray  grafs 
before  named,  and  the  oat  grafs  (brcmus  mollis),  though 
many  of  them  are  apparently  much  more  worthy  of  it.  In 
addition  to  the  cultivated  plants  before  named,  the  followino- 
is  a  lift  of  our  principal  fpontaneous  pafture  and  meadow 
herbage,  in  which  each  fpecics  is  placed  in  rank  accordino- 
to  the  writer's  conception  of  its  merit ;  but  fuch  fuperiority 
being  matter  of  opinion,  may  poflibly  be  varied  and  other- 
wife  decided  by  future  experience  and  obfervation. 

1.  Meadow  graffes  (j>aa  pratenfis  et  trivia/is). 

D-  2.  An 
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2.  Annual  meadow  grafs  (poa  annua),  a  fweet  and  fine 
grafs,  but  not  very  productive,  might  with  propriety  be 
termed  poa  quadrans  annua,  as  it  will  produce  and  reproduce 
itfelf  by  its  own  feed  four  times  a-year.  Could  the  feed  be  pro- 
cured in  fufficient  quantities,  it  is  certainly  well  worthy  of 
cultivation,  producing  in  quick  fucceffion  an  infinity  of 
blades  of  grafs,  and  being  a  fweet  and  fine  pafturage. 

3.  Meadow  fefcue  {fejluca  pratenfis). 

4.  Foxtail    grafs  [alopccurus pratenfis  et  agrefiis). 

5.  Soft  grafs  (bile us  lanatus). 

6.-  Dogstail  grades  (cynofurus  crifatus  etechinatus). 

7.  Vernal  grafs  (anthoxanthum  odoratum) ;  fine,  fweet 
and  early,  but  not  very 'productive. 

8.  Rough  cock's-foot  grafs  (dactylus  glomeratus) ;  coarfe 
but  very  productive,  and  by  fome  much  efteemed ;  pro- 
bably makes  good  hay  intermixed  with  the  other  finer 
grafTes. 

9.  Water  meadow  grafs  [poa  .aquatica)  grows  very  rail', 
to  fix  feet  high  and  upwards  ;  extremely  prod uetive;  very 
common  by  the  fides  of  ftreams,  in  hedges,  and  fomctimes 
in  pretty  broad  patches  on  water  meadows.  Mr.  Curtis 
informs  me  this  grafs  is  cultivated  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  and  it 
is  ppobably  well  worthy  of  attention  in  proper  fituations. 

10.  Meadow  oat  grafs  (avena  pratenfis). 

The  above  grades  are  certainly  all  well  worthy  of  trial  in 
cultivation;  the  following  alfo  are  common  in  meadows  and 
paftures. 

11.  Bent  grafTes  of  forts  (agrofiis's,  principally  the  capil- 
lars alba  it ftohnifera).  Thefe, though  valuable  in  meadows, 
are  very  noxious  and  troublefome  in  arable  land,  being  the 
bafis  of  that  curfe  to  the  plough  farmer,  the  black-or  beg- 
garly couch  or  fquitch  grafs.  Thefe  grafTes  are  Co  hardy, 
that  they  will  grow  in  any  foil  moift  or  dry;  and  the  more 
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■land  is  run  out,  beggared,  or  impoverished  by  hard  tillage, 
the  more  they  will  run  in  the  root  and  abound. 

12.  Tall  oat  grafs  (avena  elatior).  This,  though  a  trou- 
blefome  weed  in  arable  land,  (being  the  knobby  or  bulbous- 
rooted  couch  grafs)  is  yet  probably  worthy  of  cultivation 
in  meadows,  being  very  hardy,  productive,  and  flourish- 
ing in  all  feafons  ;  it  makes  good  hay  intermixed  with  other 
finer  grafles. 

13.  Dogs,  couch  or  fquitch  grafs  (tritiatm  repens)  ; 
not  very  common  in  meadows  and  paftures,  but  chiefly 
abounding  in  gardens  and  hedges.  The  common  fquitch 
grafs  of  arable  lands  has  been  often  erroneoufly  called  by 
this  name. 

14.  Flote  grafs  [fejluca  fiuitam)  \  generally  growing 
in  water,  it  is  a  fweet  and  good  herbage,  and  very  produc- 
tive. Many  a  poor  old  horfe  has  been  bogged  in  fearching 
for  this  grafs,  of  which  they  are  remarkably  fond.  A  botani- 
cal friend  *  has  obfei  ved,  that  geefe  are  very  fond  of  the  feeds 
of  this  grafs,  and  well  know  where  to  look  for  them. 

The  other  moft  common  grafles  are,Timothy  grafs  (pbleum 
pratenfe),  hair  grafs  [air a  cafpitofa),  quake  grafs  (briza  me- 
dia), brome  grafs  {bromm  ereflus,  arvenfis  cs"  Jlerilis),  mea- 
dow barley  grafs  (hordeum pratenfe),  creeping  foft  grafs  [bolcus 
mollis)  :  alfo  in  wet,  boggy,  or  fwampy  fituations,  various  forts 
of  feg  grafles  provincially  hard  grafs,  iron  grafs,  carnation 
grafs  (caret's)  :  thefe,  upon  draining  and  top-dreiling  their 
native  bogs,  generally  give  way  to  the  more  valuable  grafles. 

The  other  principal  meadow  herbage  valuable  for  hay 
and  pafturage  is,  1.  The  meadow  or  cow  clover  (a  variety 
of  the  trifolium  praten/e) ;  the  feed  of  which  is  profefled  to 
be  fold  under  the  name  of  cow  grafs. 

2.  Long-leaved  perennial  clover  (marl  grafs  of  Hud- 
son, trifolium  jlexuofum);  common  in  hedges  and  ditch  banks  in 
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the  clayey  foil  in  the  parifh  of  Blymhill.  Being  perennial,  and 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  ftrong  foils,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dicken- 
son highly  recommends  the  cultivation  of  it  in  fuch  foils 
mixed  with  common  clover  and  ray  grafs.  This  plant  is  alfo 
common  here  upon  mixt  gravelly  loam,  fometimes  in  fliady, 
and  fometimes  in  open  fituations  ;  but  having  a  difpofition 
naturally  to  propagate  itfelf  by  running  in  the  root,  I  am 
afraid  its  feed  will  not  ripen  in  fufficient  quantity  for  any 
confiderable  fcale  of  cultivation :  the  attempt  of  raifing  its  feed 
is  however  well  worth  making. 

3.Trailing  trefoil  (trtfollum  procumhens)  ;  a  fweet,fine  and 
good  herbage. 

4.  Bird's  foot  trefoil  (lotus  corniculatus)  ;  in  all  fitua- 
tions open  and  fliady,  moift  and  dry,  apparently  wor- 
thy of  cultivation.  A  fingle  attempt  of  mine  to  raife  a 
gardsn  bed  failed  j  the  feed  of  my  own  gathering  never  ve- 
getated. 

5.  Perennial  tufted  vetch  (vlcia  cracca)  ;  excellent 
pafturage,  and  a  good  mixture  in  hay  ;  not  uncommon  in 
hedges  and  meadows ;  highly  worthy  of  cultivation.  This 
perennial  vetch  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  common  annuals 
by  its  long  fruit-ftalk,  upon  which  the  flowers  and  pods  are 
fupported  at  a  diftance  from  the  ftem  ;  whereas  thofc  of  the 
annuals  are  fliort  and  clofe  to  the  Aalk. 

6.  Meadow  vetchling  (laihyrus  pratenfis) ;  in  hedges 
and  meadows;  common.  For  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  a 
premium  has  been  offered,  I  believe,  by  the  Bath  Agricul- 
ture Society,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  cattle  are  not 
fond  of  it,  I  having  often  obferved  it  untouched  on  the  hedge- 
fide  of  a  flocked  pafture  :  it  is  probably  moft  proper  as  a 
mixture  in  grades  for  hay,  and  poflibly  eaten  by  cattle  mixed 
with  grafles, 

7.  Meadow 
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7.  Meadow  burnet  (fanguiforba  officinalis)  ;  common 
and  plentiful  in  fome  meadows;  alfo  growing  very  luxu- 
riantly in  cold  and  very  poor  wet  upland,  particularly  on 
Bentley  eftate  near  Walfall,  and  between  Walfall  Wood  and 
Cannock  Heath :  a  hint  from  nature  that  it  fhould  be  cul- 
tivated on  fuch  land,  as  it  certainly  fhould,  if  its  feed  can  be 
preferved  in  furHcient  quantity. 

8.  Meadow  fweet  (fpiraa  ulmaria)  ;  coarfe,  but  not  dif- 
efteemed  by  fome.  The  farina  or  dull  of  the  ripe  blofToms 
of  this  plant,  which  is  very  abundant,  is,  I  have  been  told,  aa 
excellent  ftyptic,  and  has  been  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in  (top- 
ping haemorrhages. 

9.  Cow  weed  (chtsrophyllum  fylvejlre)  has  an  uncouth 
and  weed-like  appearance,  refembling  hemlock,  but  paid- 
in  colour ;  is  very  common  in  fome  meadows  and  paftures, 
and  has  been  ufed  as  a  pot  herb.  According  to  Curtis,  cows 
are  fo  fond  of  it,  that  when  a  palture  is  overrun  with  it,  as  is 
often  the  cafe  about  Dudley,  they  always  turn  them  in  to  eat  it 
up,  as  obferved  by  Mr.  Wainwright,  in  Withering's 
Botany.  It  is  very  common  about  Wolverhampton  and  Wed- 
nesfield.  Cows  eat  it  greedily,  and  I  believe  it  is  wholefome 
for  them. 

10.  Meadow  forrel  (rumex  acetofa) ;  common  in  meadows. 
All  forts  of  cattle  eat  it,  and  I  doubt  not  that  its  acid  is 
grateful  and  wholefome  to  them,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  good 
herbage. 

11.  To  thefe  I  fhall  add  the  crowfoots  (ranunculus's),  fo 
very  abundant  in  our  meadows  and  pafture<;,  and  which,  tho* 
in  themfelves  fo  acrid  and  pungent,  arc  notwithftandin g  molt 
certainly  a  grateful  and  deferable  admixture.  They  feem  in- 
tended as  feafoners  and  correctors,  and  to  be  adapted  to  ufes 
in  the  animal  ceconomy  fimilar  to  that  of  fait,  muftard,  pep- 
per and  vinegar  at  our  tables  i  to  coned  the  flatulent  or  pu- 
trid 
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tiid  qualities  of  the  more  palatable  and  luxuriant  dimes  on 
the  great  table  of  nature.  It  is  faid  in  Withering'? 
Botany  of  the  ranunculus  acris,  that  "■  cows  and'  horfes  leave 
"  this  plant  untouched,  though  their  pafture  be  ever  fo  bare." 
I  believe  this  to  be  only  true  of  the  flower  ftem,  or  when 
there  is  not  a  fuffkient  admixture  of  other  more  palatable  her- 
bage. 

The  following  I  confider  as  neutral  plants,  or  fuch  as  are 
neither  worthy  the  farmer's  attention  to  encourage  their 
growth,  nor  his  efforts  to  deftroy :  the  foliage  of  many  of 
them  is  eaten  by  cattle  without  injury,  either  green  or  in  hay, 
in  common  with  other  herbage. 

1.  Dandelion  {Icontodon  taraxacum)  ;  very  common  ;  con- 
fiderably  diuretic  ;  has  probably  a  good  effect  upon  cattle,  from 
that  quality,  at  their  firft  going  to  grafs. 

2.  Daify  [bellis  perennis). 

3.  Daffodil  (narciffus  pfeudo-narcijfus). 

.4.  Harebell,  Englifh  hyacinth  (hyacinthus   non  fcriptus). 

5.  Fritillary  [fritillaria  Meleagris).  This  very  curious 
and  rare  flower  adorns  in  great  profufion  fome  meadows  about 
one  mile  from  Blymhill,  in  the  parifh  of  Wheaten-Afton,  as 
obferved  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickenson. 

6.  Cowflip  (pritriula  veris). 

7.  Primrofe  [primula  vulgaris). 

8.  Lady-fmocks,  feveral  forts  (cardamines)  ;  principally 
the  pratenfis  and  bitjuta ;  the  foliage  probably  wholefome 
food. 

9.  Wood  or  meadow  anemone  [anemone  nemorofa) ;  very 
common  here  in  meadows  ;  the  flowers  fold  up  in  a  cu- 
rious manner  againft  rain ;  the  whole  plant  is  acrid :  when 
fheep  that  are  unaccuftomed  to  it  eat  it,  it  brings  on  a  bloody 
flux,  aseWerved  in  Withering's  Botany. 

10.  Goofc 
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10.  Goofe  grafs  (galium  paluftre  &  uliginofum). 

1 1.  Biftort  [polygonum  bijiorta) ;  common  in  moift  mea- 
dows }  alfo  in  very  high  pafture  ground  at  Eflington,  in  the 
parifh  of  Bufhbury.  The  root  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  vege- 
table aftiingents,  as  Withering  informs  us.  If  it  would 
tan  leather  it  would  be  worthy  of  cultivation,  the  root 
being  productive  and  the  fpecies  prolific.  This  plant  in  fome 
places  wholly  occupies  large  patches  of  ground,  to  the  injury 
of  better  herbage. 

12.  Cinquefoils  (potent  ilia  verna  &  reptans). 

13.  Meadow  rue  (thalitlrum  flavum)  ;  in  a  meadow  on  my 
farm  in  confiderable  quantity. 

14.  Valerian  (Valeriana  officinalis], 

15.  Orchis's,  feveral  forts. 

16.'  Meadow  boot  (caltha  palujlris). 

17.  Ladies  mantle  (alchernilla  vulgaris). 

18.  Yanow  [achillea  millefolium).  Sheep  and  cattle  eat 
if,  and  it  is  recommended  for  cultivation  on  poor  land,  by 
Anderson. 

19.  Reftharrow  [ononis  arvenjis)  ;  rather  to  be  extir- 
pated than  encouraged,  though  cattle  will  eat  it  when 
young,  and  it  is  very  productive.  The  roots  of  it  are  very 
troublefome  in  arable  land,  being  ftrong,  and  almoft  flopping 
the  plough.  In  fome  of  the  chalk  counties  I  have  obferved  a 
worfe  kind  dill,  viz.  the  prickly,  thorny,  or  fpiny  reftharrow 
[ononis  fpinofa),  but  I  have  never  found  any  in  Staftbrdfhire 
except  the  fmooth  plant  firft  named. 

20.  Yellow  rattle  (rhinanthus  crifla  galli).  . 

21.  Red  rattle  or  loufe  wort  [pedicularis  fylvatica). 
This  fhould  rather  have  been  clafled  amongft  weeds  or  noxi- 
ous plants,  as  Withering  fays  of  it,  that  if  the  healthieft 
flock  of  fheep  be  fed  with  it  they  become  fcabby  and  fcurfy 
in  a  ftiort  time,  the  wool  gets  look,  and  they  will  be  overrun  . 

by 


by  vermin:  it  is,  doubtlefs,  a  bad  plant,  but  maybe  Weakened 
or  deftroyed  by  draining  the  land. 

22.  Eyebright  (euphrafia  officinalis  b'  odontites), 

23.  Veronica's,  fcvcral  forts. 

24.  Purging  flax  [linum  catharticum). 

25.  Centaury  [Chironia  centaurium). 

26.  White  faxifrage  (faxifraga  granulata)  ;  on  meadows 
In  the  Moorlands. 

Thefe  are  the  mod  common,  many  others  are  omitted. 
Some  of  them  have  their  known  ufes;  to  others  no  attention 
is  paid,  but  what  they  claim  from  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  ; 
and  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Withering  has  obferved,  a  difplay  of 
beauty  may  have  been  in  fome  meafure  the  defign  of  the  Great 
Creator. 

Weeds,  or  noxious  plants,  common  in  paff  ure  and  meadow 
land,  which  the  farmer's  induftry  fhould  be  employed  in  de- 
ftroying  and  extirpating  are, 

1.  Dock  (ritmex  crifpus)  ;  to  be  deftroyed  only  by  perfeve- 
rance  in  rooting  up. 

2.  Thirties  of  forts  (carduus's),  particularly  the  lancea- 
latus  palujlris  and  pratenfts  :  they  fhould  be  cut  off  with- 
in the  ground  or  rooted  up. 

3.  Nap  weed  (centaurea  nigra  &  fcabiofa)  fhould  be  root- 
ed  or  cut  up,  being  ufelefs  and  unfightly. 

4.  Ramfons  {allium  u rfinum),  meadows  at  Horfebrook  and 
elfewhere,  gives  a  garlick  flavour  to  milk. 

5.  Goofe  tanfy,  filver  weed,  or  feathered  cinquefoil 
(potcntilla  anferina)  ;  common  in  many  paftures,  but  generally 
untouched  b  y  cattle ;  fhould  therefore  be  extirpated  to  make 
room  for  better  herbage. 

6.  Ruflus  of  forts  (junats's)  ;  a  fure  indication  of  ftag- 
nant  water,  and  that  the  land  wants  draining, 

7.  White  deud  nettle  {larnium  alba). 
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8.  Hog  weed,  orcowparfnip  (hcradeuni).  This  plant 
(Variety  2.  the  angujiifolium)  is  very  abundant  in  an 
upland  mowing  meadow  near  Dudley  Caflle ;  and  though  I 
believe  cattle  will  eat  it  without  injury,  yet  it  is  certainly 
too  coarfe  and  weed-like  to  be  fuffered  to  abound  in  well  ma- 
naged land. 

9.  Wild  carrot  (daucuscarota). 

10.  Dog's  mercury  (Mercurialis  perennis)  ;  very  common 
in  the  fides  of  hedges.  Withering's  Botany  fays  this  plant 
is  noxious  to  fheep  ;  which  if  true,  fome  pains  fliould  be  be- 
llowed in  its  extirpation. 

11.  The  common  curfed  or  way  thiftle  (ferratula  arven- 
fts) ;  every  where. 

The  leading  features  of  improvement  to  be  effected  by 
agriculture  upon  meadow  and  pafture  land  feems  to  be, 

1.  By  draining  of  all  boggy,  fwampy,  and  moraffy  fpots, 
cither  by  open  or  hollow  drains. 

2.  By  improving  the  herbage  where  rough  and  coarfe, 
either  by  weeding  and  top-drefling,  or  by  pulverizing 
and  feeding  down  with  a  judicious  feledlion  of  proper  feeds, 
and  laying  the  furface  in  a  form  and  difpofition  to  clear  itfelf 
of  furface  water,  and  receive  future  improvement. 

3.  By  extending  as  much  as  poflible  the  practice  of  ir- 
rigating the  furface  of  all  land  capable  of  that  improve- 
ment, with  water  judicioufly  applied,  and  properly  taken 
off. 

4.  By  top-drefling  with  the  mod  ameliorating  manures 
that  can  be  procured. 

5.  By  flocking  at  proper  times,  and  with  a  properly  mix- 
ed flock ;  by  which  management  the  herbage  being  clofely 
bitten  will  be  kept  fine,  and  the  furface  not  being  trodden  in 
or  poached  upon  will  be  kept  regular.  There  are  few  fpots 
fo  barren  or  ungrateful  which  by  this  mode  will  not  be  made 
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\ifeful  meadow  and  pafture  land.  Confiderable  attention  is 
at  prefent  paid  to  thefe  fubjefts  by  many  fpirited  and  judici- 
ous managers.  The  particular  points  above  alluded  to  that 
Teem  moft  capable  of  being  extended  are  the  three  following  : 

1.  Draining. 

2.  Irrigation. 

3.  Improvement  of  flock'. 


DRAINING. 

UF  this  moft  eflential  improvement  of  meadow  and  pafture 
land,  as  well  as  arable,  much  remains  to  be  done,  though  great 
exertions  have  been  made  in  it  of  late  years.  The  practice 
jnoft  approved  here  is,  after  having  opened  a  fufficicnt  num- 
ber of  ditches  or  main  drains  to  a  proper  depth,  to  cut  from 
and  into  them  a  number  of  drains  of  about  fourteen  inches 
v.'id:  at  top,  to  four  or  five  inches  wide  at -bottom,  and  tluee 
feet  deep ;  then  to  fill  up  thefe,  fir  ft,  with  a  fmall  layer  of 
heath  or  ling  ;  fecondly,  with  pebbles  or  rock  (lone  one  foot 
thick;  thirdly,  with  another  layer  of  ling;  then  to  place  the  firft 
fpir  or  turf  reverfed  upon  the  upper  heath  or  ling ;  and  to  fill  it 
up  and  clofe  the  whole  with  part  of  the  foil,  and  to  fp  re  ad  die 
remainder  of  the  foil  on  the  furface  of  the  land  fo  drained. 
Clofe  drains  thus  executed  will  laft  a  great  length  of  time  if 
properly  done,  and  if  the  open  drains  fhall  be  kept  properly 
cleanfed  out.  Other  methods  are  alfo  ufed  ;  as  that  of  drain* 
ino-  with  hollow  bricks  ;  that  of  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  with  a  bearing  on  either  fide,  and  a  narrower  open 
fpace  below,  with  the  firft  fpitor  fod  of  turf  inverted  and  re- 
turned, and  th;:  drain  filled  up  with  the  foil.  Thefe  are  praclifed 
with  good  effett ;  but  the  full-named  method  js  moll  generally 
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approved,  in  which,  where  ftones  are  fcarce,wood  is  fometlines 
fubftituted.  The  improvement  is  generally  reckoned  to  pay 
the  whole  expence  in  two  or  three  years,  and  within  my  ac- 
quaintance is  fo  generally  pradtifed,  that  there  are  few  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  do  more  or  lefs  of  it  every  year.  This 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  others,  particularly  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wright  of  Bradley,  who  fays,  "  more  attention  has  been 
"  paid  to  that  important  article  of  draining  lands  within  the 
"  lafl:  twenty  years,  than  in  centuries  before.  Covered  drains 
"  are  commonly  ufed."  Attempts  too  have  been  made  to 
tap  fprings,  by  boring  into  them,  by  Mr.  Elkinton  and 
others,  and  fometimes  with  fuccefs.  Mr.  Bradeurn  from 
much  experience  thinks  thebeft  method  of  under-draining  to  be 
with  hollow  bricks,  which  he  fays  are  more  durable,  and  fafe 
from  being  injured  by  vermin,  than  any  other  method. 


IRRIGATION. 

IRRIGATION,  or  the  improvement  of  land  by  watering, 
is>  or  may  be,  a  very  important  and  extenfive  part  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  though  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  are 
generally  admitted  and  well  known  in  this  county,  at  leaft 
by  all  intelligent  farmers,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  iit 
general  carried  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  capable  ;  many 
itreams  being  fuffered  to  glide  quietly  down  their  own  chan- 
nel, which  might  eafily  be  drawn  over  the  adjoining  lands, 
to  their  great  improvement.  This  omiffion  is  in  pr.rt  owing 
to  neglecl ;  in  part  to  the  jealoufy  of  millers  and  other  perfons 
interefted  in  the  ftreams ;  and  in  fome  degree  to  the  bed 
methods  of  extending  this    application  of  water  not  being 
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generally  and  fufficiently  understood.  The  induftry  of  many- 
individuals  is,  however,  very  properly  and  fuccefsfully  exerted 
in  this  very  commendable  fpecies  of  improvement. 

Refpefting  a  fyftem  for  irrigation,  no  general  one  can  ap- 
ply to  particular  cafes.  Different  modes  of  fpreading  the 
water  muff,  be  adopted,  according  to  different  circum- 
ftances  of  fituation  and  form  of  furface.  In  all  cafes  where 
a  flream  naturally  falls  down  a  valley,  and  the  fides  of  fuch 
valley  confift  of  eafy  and  regular  declivities,  the  bell  way 
undoubtedly  is  to  draw  a  fufHcient  quantity  of  water  nearly 
upon  a  level,  along  a  main  carrier  ;  fuch  water  to  be  let  out 
of  the  faid  main  carrier  at  pleafure,  by  fluices  conftructed  in 
different  places  in  the  fides  thereof,  into  floating  gutters  ; 
fuch  floating  gutters  being  cut  on  a  level  along  the  fides  of 
the  declivities,  one  below  another.  Thefe  floating  gutters 
will  collecT:  the  water  from  the  fpaces  of  land  above  them, 
and,  if  well  conftructed,  deliver  it  very  regularly  upon  the 
fpaces  below  each  of  them  refpeclively.  The  watering  in 
this  cafe  will  require  very  little  attendance,  except  that  of 
opening  and  clofing  the  fluices  in  rotation,  fo  as  to  irrigate 
different  parts  of  fuch  land  fuccefllvely.  The  gutters  too  will 
require  an  annual  cleanfing  or  fcouring  out,  otherwife  they 
will  choke,  and  grow  up  with  grafs. 

The  particular  mode  of  aclion  or  operation  by  which  land 
is  benefited  by  watering,  has  not  perhaps  yet  been  fatis- 
faclorily  explained  :  yet  it  is  an  eftablifhed  and  well  known 
fa£f,  that  all  waters  (except  fuch  as  are  highly  putrid)  pro- 
duce a  good  effect  upon  land,  in  fome  degree  proportioned  to 
their  rapidity  or  brifknefs  of  motion.  Thus  common  water 
fuffered  to  Itagnatc  upon,  or  dribble  in  fmall  quantities  over 
land,  will  encourage  the  growth  only  of  rufhes,  carex's  (feg- 
grafs),  and  other  coarfe  aquatics-,  and  weaken  if  not  deftroy 
the  fincft  and  molt  valuable  graffes.    The  fame  water  driven 
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over  the  fame  land  with  a  brifk  motion,  and  the  furface  left 
to  dry  at  intervals,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  and  atmofpherc, 
•will  have  a  direct  contrary  effect  :  the  valuable  graffes  will 
flourifh,  and  the  aquatics  be  weakened  or  deftroyed.  Hence 
it  fhould  feem,  that  the  good  effects  of  watering  are  in  part 
produced  by  mechanical  operation,  by  moiftening  and  tender- 
ing the  furface ;  which  circumftance,  combined  at  intervals 
with  the  effects  of  the  fun  and  atmofphere,  brings  into 
action  the  latent  principles  of  vegetation  in  plants;  which 
principle  would  have  lain  dormant,  under  the  influence  of 
chilling  or  ftagnant  water ;  or  would  have  been  locked  up 
by  the  matting  of  turf  on  the  furface,  had  not  fuch  turf  been 
foftened,  and  made  eafily  penetrable  by  moiftening  its  furface. 
The  coarfe  aquatics  being  hardier,  vegetate  in  a  lefs  degree 
of  heat.  They  feem  intended  by  nature  to  fill  up  thofe  vacan- 
cies which  are  yet  unprepared  for  the  production  of  the  more 
valuable  tribes,  upon  this  principle  in  her  vegetable  ceco- 
nomy,  that  a  bad  plant  is  better  than  none :  yet  upon  the 
proper  application  of  human  induftry  they  always  decline,  and 
give  way  to  thofe  of  fuperior  value. 

Every  one  knows  the  neceflity  there  is  (previous  to  im- 
provementsby  irrigation)of  difcharging  the ftagnant water  from, 
or  from  near,the  furfaceof  all  lands  intended  to  be  fo  improved, 
by  hollow  drains  or  otherwife. 

As  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  irrigation  depends  Co 
much  upon  the  watering  being  effected  with  a  brifk  motion, 
and  not  continued  for  too  long  a  time,  the  great  defidera- 
tum  in  this  fpecies  of  improvement  feems  to  be  the  intro- 
duction of  refervoirs  conftructed  fo  as  to  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  flood  water  ;  which  water  fo  collected  may  be  fuc- 
ceffively  and  at  pleafure  diftributed  upon  any  land  below  its 
furface,  and  continued  with  fuch  velocity,  and  for  fuch  length, 
of  time,  as  may  be  thought  proper. 

This 
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Tins  idea,  as  applicable  to  agriculture,  is  I  believe  novel, 
•and  may  be  treated  as  vtfionary;  but  I  am  fo  thoroughly 
ronvinced  of  the  "-rent  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  that 
I  will  venture  a  prediction  of  its  being  in  fome  future  time 
practifed  to  a  great  extent.  The  practice  will  be  much  faci- 
litated by  the  conftrudtion  of  dams  being  fo  well  and  fo  com- 
monly underflood,  in  confequence  of  the  number  of  navigable 
canals  which  -have  been,  and  are  ftill  executing.  A  refervoir 
of  a  few  acres,  and  of  two  yards  average  depth,  may  be  con- 
•ftrucled,  at  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  per  acre,  according  to 
circumftances  of  fituation.  Such  refervoirs  as  a  fifhery  (un- 
der prop:r  management)  would  be  equal  or  fuperior  in  value 
to  an  equal  breadth  of  land,  and  the  furface  water  to  a  cer- 
tain depth  may  be  drawn  down  for  the  purpofe  of  irrigation 
at  pleafure. 

Upon  this  uibjccT:  of  water  the  following  extenfive  idea  is 
thrown  out  by  an  ingenious  gentleman  *,  high  in  his  pro- 
feflion  as  an  engineer;  which  is,  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the 
waters  of  the  kingdom  at  prefent  run  away  in  wafte,  great 
parts  of  which  might  be  ufefully  employed  ;  nay  farther  (put- 
tin"-  expence  out  of  the  queftion),  that  every  ftream  in  the 
kingdom  may  be  made  to  run  equally  through  the  whole  year. 
Thispofition,however  extraordinary, is ealilydemonftrable  ;  for 
if  upon  any  given  ftream  one  or  more  refervoirs  be  made 
capable  of  containing  its  flood  water,  and  through  the  dam  or 
dams  be  laid  a  pipe  or  pipes,  whofe  apertures  will  juft  dif- 
■charge  the  average  produce,  the  bufinefs  is  done.  And 
though  there  may  be  no  probability  of  this  bufinefs  being  ever 
"brought  to  fo  great  a  nicety;  yet  from  hence  fome  idea  may 
he  formed  of  the  prodigious  extent  to  which  improvements  by 
"k\ater  may  be  carried. 

*   Mr.  Jwsos. 
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With  this  fubject,  and  that  of  forming  refervoirs  for  the- 
purpofes  of  agriculture,  is  connected  another,  of  great  im- 
portance in  domeftic  and  commercial  ceconomy ;  namely,  the 
having  an  extenfive  command  of  the  application  of  water  to 
all  mechanical  purpofes  wherein  fuch  application  will  an- 
fwer  better  than  for  irrigation  of  land,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
arresting  every  drop  of  water  that  falls  from  the  heavens,  and. 
rendering  it  in  the  moft  extenfive  way  fubfervient  not  only 
to  the  immediate  fubfiitence  of  man  ana  beaft,  and  the  im~- 
provement  of  land,  but  even  having  the  refidue  folely  at 
command  for  the  purpofes  of  fhortening  manual  labour  :  fuch 
fyftem  would  certainly  be  an  important  addition  to  the  powers 
required  in  many  of  our  mechanical  operations,  and  of  great: 
importance  in  a  manufacturing  country. 

A  copy  of  part  of  the  above  being  fent  to  Mr.  Tessop,  I. 
have  received  from  him  the  following  Paper,  which  I  had 
never  feen  before. 

OBSERVATIONS     ON     THE     USE    OF 
RESERVOIRS  FOR  FLOOD  WATERS. 

-t  HE  rapid  improvements  which  have  for  fome  years  part 
been  made  in  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  this  countryj 
and  the  happy  effects  derived  therefrom,  naturally  excite  a 
defire  to  investigate  every  means  by  which,  they  may  be  con- 
tinued and  increafed. 

Among  the  many  caufes  which  have  combined  to  promote 
our  profperity,  the  facility  of  intercourfe  by  inland  naviga- 
tion is  a  great  and  leading  feature.  All  unite  in  admitting  this 
as  a  general  pofition ;  but  many,  from  private-  motives,  or 
miftaken  opinions,  have  too  often  prevailed  in  preventing 
the  execution  of  ufeful  projects,  which,  if  they  could  have 
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hctn  effe&ed,  would  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  national 
benefit  derived  from  thofe  already  eftabliflied. 

Among  the  obftacles  that  ftand  forward,  none  are  more 
confpicuous,  nor  fo  generally  urged,  than  the  want  of  water 
in  dry  feafons.  It  ufually  happens,  that  where  canals  are 
moft  wanted,  manufactures  or  agriculture  having  already 
taken  poffefiion  of  the  ground,  and  occupied  the  ftreams  of 
water,  it  is  plainly  to  be  forefeen,  that,  unlefs  fome  means 
are  devifed  to  reconcile  this  competition,  thofe  defirable  im- 
provements muft  be  crippled  in  their  growth,  and  flop  long 
before  the  age  of  maturity. 

It  can  hardly  have  efcaped  any  one's  obfervation,  that 
ftreams  of  water  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  working  mills,  or 
the  more  valuable  purpofe  of  watering  meadows,  in  the  few 
inftances  where  this  has  been  pradtifed,  while  they  have  a 
fcanty  fupply  in  fummer,  they  generally  difcharge  in  winter 
fuch  fuperabundance  as  frequently  to  do  material  injury. 

There  are,  in  fome  parts  of  this  ifland,  exceptions  to  this 
general  pofition.  Where  the  foil  is  porous,  and  the  fubftrata 
fo  open  as  to  abforb  the  rains  as  they  fall,  there  are  no 
floods :  the  pores  and  fiflures  of  the  earth  form  refervoirs  or 
regulators  to  the  ftreams  ;  they  preferve  the  winter  waters, 
and  fo  equalize  the  difcharge,  that  there  is  but  little  diffe- 
rence between  their  winter  and  fummer  ftate ;  but  in  clay  or 
other  iimilar  foils,  fo  little  is  abforbed,  and  fo  much  fuddenly 
glides  off  from  the  furface,  that  the  extremes  of  fcarcity  and 
exuberance  are  the  neceffary  confequences. 

It  is  now  well  uuderftood,  that  all  natural  fprings  derive 
iheir  fupply  from  the  waters  of  the  atmofphere ;  and  they 
may  fairly  be  confidered  as  the  difcharges  of  natural  refer- 
voirs ;  it  is  immaterial  whether  thofe  refervoirs  may  be  com- 
pofed  of  large  cavities,  or  minute  fiflures. 

If 
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Leaving  expence  out  of  the  queftion,  it  is  pofllble  to  con- 
ceive (however  extravagant  the  idea  may  appear),  that  the 
waters  of  all  rivers  might  by  art  be  nearly  equalized  through- 
out the  year:  but  it  will  be  fufficient  to  prove  that  this  is 
practicable,  if  applied  to  fmall  rivulets  or  brooks,  particu- 
larly where  Nature  holds  forth  a  temptation,  by  furnifhing 
deep  ravines,  or  capacious  hollows  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  capable,  at  a  moderate  expence,  of  being  made  to 
contain  large  quantities  of  water. 

We  are  taught,  from  the  fimple  inftindt  of  animals,  the 
provident  leffon  of  ftoring  up  the  fuperabundant  fupplies  of 
one  feafon  for  the  wants  of  another.  Neceffity  has  compelled 
mankind,  in  many  countries,  to  follow  their  example.  In 
hot  climates,  the  inhabitants  could  hardly  exift  without  ftoring 
up  the  waters  of  winter  for  their  ufe  in  fummer  *. 

There  are  inftances  in  this  country  where  canals  are  in 
want  of  water  in  fummer,  while  the  brooks  that  fupply  them 
difcharge  floods,  in  winter,  in  one  day,  fufficient  for  the  fup- 
ply of  the  whole  year. 

Thofe  who  entertain  doubts  of  the  practicability  of  mak- 
ing refervoirs  fufficient  for  the  fupply  of  canals,  ftate  their 
objections  under  three  heads:  the  expence;  the  want  of 
fufficiency  of  water ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  making  fuch 
refervoirs  to  retain  it. 

When  the  neceflary  magnitude  is  ascertained,  the  expence 
is  a  fubject  of  plain  calculation ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  determine 
whether  the  project-,  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  will  bear 
the  expence.  There  have  been  feveral  inftances,  where  the 
expences  of  repelling  an  opposition  from  mill-owners  to  a 

*  At  Alicant  the  King  of  Spain  has  made  a  refervoir,  the  water  of  which, 
for  the  ufes  of  fummer  agriculture,  bring  him  in  a  revenue  of  2000 L  per 
annum. 
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Bill  in  Parliament,  would  have  been  more  than  enough  to 
have  made  fufKcient  refervoirs. 

Whether  they  can  be  filled  with  water  may  be  known  be- 
fore they  are  undertaken,  by  an  enquiry  and  meafurement  of 
the  difcharge  in  winter. 

The  wafte  of  water  from  a  refervoir  is  in  two  ways;  by 
exhalation,  and  by  leakage.  The  ftrft,in  a  dry  fummer,  would 
confume  about  nine  inches  in  depth  from  the  furface;  the 
making  the  head  nine  inches  higher  than  otherwife  neeeffary 
would  compenfate  for  this.  The  leakage  would  be  in  few 
cafes  (where  it  would  be  prudent  to  attempt  the  fcheme  at 
all),  even  upon  fmall  dreams,  more  than  equal  to  the  fummer 
fupply;  and  whether  the  water  may  be  difcharged  by  leakage, 
or  by  a  pipe  or  artificial  difcharger,  if  they  fhall  both  dif- 
charge into  the  fame  channel,  is  not  very  material.  In  clay  or 
other  foils  where  rufhes  grow,  there  will  be  no  fenfible 
leakage  ;  and  in  foils  more  open,  the  pores  of  the  foil  would 
be  an  extenfion  of  the  refervoir;  and  in  cafes  where  ie 
might  be  neeeffary  to  difcharge  conftantly  from  the  refervoir 
a  quantity  equal  to  the  fummer  ftream,  it  would  for  a  while 
fupply  that  difcharge. 

Even  in  extreme  cafes  of  leaky  foils,  if  there  were  any 
fudden  floods,  the  refervoir  would  at  leaf!  prevent  their  fud- 
den  difcharge;  but  where  the  foil  and  ftrata  are  fo  clofe  as 
to  abforb  little,  and  caufe  fudden  floods  (and  it  is  to  thefe  cafes 
that  refervoirs  are  peculiarly  applicable),  there  is  little  rea- 
ibn  to  apprehend  leakage. 

The  writer  of  this  has  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  expe- 
riencing the  effect  of  a  fmall  refervoir  (not  yet  com. 
pleated)  as  a  regulator  to  a  ftream.  It  covers  at  prefent 
about  twenty  acres,  and  is  made  on  a  fmall  brook  which,  in- 
dry  feafon?,  does  not  furnilh  more  water  than  would  run 
through  an  aperture  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  but  is  fub- 
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Je&  to  floods,  which  can  hardly  be  difcharged  by  a  pipe  of 
three  feet  in  diameter. 

There  is  fixed  under  the  head  of  it  an  iron  pipe  of  fix 
inches  bore,  which  during  the  iafl  winter  has  almoft  con- 
ffantly  been  open  ;  and  difcharged  a  quantity  unequal  no 
otherwife  than  from  the  difference  of  preflure  by  the  rifing 
and  falling  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir  at  the  different 
intervals  of  rainy  and  fair  weather ;  and  when  the  refervoir 
fnaJl  be  enlarged,  on  the  one  hand  the  meadows  below 
will  never  be  overflowed,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  re- 
fervoir will  furnifh,  in  the  dry  part  of  fummer,  at  haft 
twenty  times  the  quantity  of  water  daily  that  the  brook  would 
otherwife  afford. 

There  is  now  depending  in  Parliament  a  Bill  for  making 
a  navigable  canal  through  the  Vale  of  Belvoir  to  the  Town 
of  Grantham,  where  the  foil  is  almoft  wholly  a  firm  tenacious 
clay,  and  will  not  require  above  half  the  water  to  fupply  it, 
Which  is  neceflary  for  canals  in  other  inftances. 

The  country  is  fubjedt  to  an  extreme  fcarcity  of  water  in 
fummer,  and  to  great  fuperabundance  in  winter ;  and  every 
circumftance  is  favourable  to  the  intention  of  fupplying  the 
canal  by  artificial  refervoirs.  It  is  therefore  earneftly  hoped, 
that  thofe  who  might  be  induced  by  their  doubts  to  repel 
the  intention,  under  the  idea,  that  becaufe  no  canal  hath  hi- 
therto been  totally  fupplied  by  refervoirs,  therefore  it  muft 
be  impracticable,  will  give  fome  credit  to  thofe,  who,  on 
well-grounded  information,  have  advifed  the  meafure ;  and 
that  they  will  fufFer  it  to  be  effected. 

It  is  hoped,  that  the  execution  of  a  canal  upon  this  (y(- 
tem  may  tend  to  promote  the  extenfion  and  continuance  of 
thofe  improvements  in  commerce  and  agriculture,  on  which 
fo  greatly  depend  the  profperity  of  this  country;  and  which, 
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in  many  inftances,  already  have  been  checked,  by  neglect- 
ing to  ufe  the  afliftance  of  art  in  remedying  the  defects,  or 
rather  in  ufing  or  improving  the  bounties  of  Nature. 

Written  in  May  1792. 

W.  JESS  OP. 

Farther,  refpecting  the  particular  fubject.  of  applying  water 
to  the  improvement  of  land,  though  this  practice  is  by  no 
me--\ns  carried  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  and 
large  quantities  of  flood-water  are  loll  (which  in  the  tena- 
cious clay  foils  that  abound  over  a  confiderable  part  of  this 
country  can  be  retained  in  no  other  way  than  by  artificial 
refervoirs),  yet  confiderable  exertions  are  made  in  this  bufi- 
nefs  by  many  perfons,  and  omitted  by  few  who  have  the 
means  of  doing  it;  almoft  every  occupier  who  has  a  ftream 
through  his  meadows,  beftowing  confiderable  attention  to 
it  in  floods.  Amongft  others,  my  neighbour  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Dunftall  near  Wolverhampton,  has  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  of  land  capable  of  irrigation  ;  and  when 
water  abounds,  it  is  applied  to  this  purpofe  in  various 
ways.  Upon  his  farms  are  two  mill-ponds,  and  the  miils 
kept  in  ufe  in  his  own  hands.  The  jealoufy  of  the  millers 
below  upon  the  fame  flxeam  prevents  his  applying  it  to  this 
purpofe  at  any  other  time  except  when  there  is  plenty  of 
water  ;  on  which  occafion  he  often  rakes  up  the  mud  of  his 
mill-ponds,  by  fmall  harrows  dragged  in  them  to  and  fro 
by  ropes  ;  which  mud  is  by  this  means  fent  in  the  water 
over  the  land;  which  water  is  drawn  in  floating  gutters  to 
every  part  of  the  land  the  level-  will  admit;  and  the  confe- 
quence  is  an  early  and  plentiful  hay-harveft,  often  after 
fpring-grazing.  There  are  few  inftances  in  this  county  of 
land  formed  artificially  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  water 
by  irrigation,  by  being  laid  in  broad  riJges;  and  the  few  I 
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have  feen  would  certainly  induce  any  attentive  perfon  to  re- 
ject the  method.  The  foil  is  feldom  left  equally  upon  the 
land ;  and  the  length  of  time  loft  before  a  good  turf  can 
be  reftored,  is  a  great  objection  to  the  practice :  and  as  the 
water  may,  in  almoft  all  cafes,  be  as  well  applied  upon  an 
even  furface,  varioufly  difpofed,  as  land  often  is  by  nature, 
I  think  fuch  mode  of  application  is  to  be  preferred  to  break- 
ing the  turf,  and  giving  it  a  new  form.  Upon  the  eftate  of 
Lord  Bagot,  adjoining  Tedbrook,  I  obferved  a  confiderable 
tract  of  formerly  morally  land,  after  draining  and  being  made 
found,  prepared  for  irrigation  in  a  very  ingenious  way  ; 
without  altering  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  turf,  the  bufinefs 
effectually  done,  and  meant  to  be  gradually  and  progreffively 
extended  down  the  valley.  At  Stoke,  near  Stone,  about  fifty 
acres  of  meadow  land  are  watered  in  a  very  fuperior  ftyle/from 
the  Trent  and  from  land  floods,  by  Meflrs  Jenkinsont.  Here 
the  main  gutters  or  carriers  are  conftructed  with  fome  fall 
down  the  land ;  and  from  them  are  cut  fideways  a  proper 
number  of  floating  gutters  upon  an  exact  level.  Below  each 
of  thefe  floating  gutters,  in  the  main  carriers,"  are  fixed 
wooden  trunks  laid  in  a  puddle,  with  a  Aiding  paddle  to 
each ;  ■  by  means  of  which  the  water  is  either  kept  back 
along  the  floating  gutters,  and  fo  forced  upon  and  over  the 
land,  or  drawn  down  the  main  gutters  and  oft'  the  land  at 
pleafure  :  the  gutters  are  generally  conftructed  deep  enough 
to  drain  the  land,  when  not  ufed  for  floating.  Thefe  mea- 
dows have  been  much  improved  by  this  practice,,  which 
commenced  about  feven  or  eight  years  ago  ;  before  which,  I 
was  informed,  they  were  of  little  value;  but  at  prefent,  after 
fpring-grazing,  ,they  mow  a  full  crop  of  hay,  and  are  im- 
proving every  year, 
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STOCK. 

■1  HE  profitable  flock  of  the  Stafford/hire,  and  generally 
of  all  Englifh  farmers,  confifts  of,  firft,  horned  cattle;  fc- 
condly,  fheep ;  thirdly,  horfes ;  fourthly,  hogs. 

Firft,  Horned  cattle.  The  horned  cattle  of  this  county 
are  very  generally  of  the  long-horned  breed,  varying  in  va- 
lue and  quality  In  proportion  to  the  attention  of  the  breeder 
and  his  refources  for  keeping.  It  is  a  dogma  almoft  efta- 
blifhed  into  a  maxim  by  many  experienced  farmers  of  the 
old  flamp,  that  "  all  breed  is  put  in  at  the  mouth  -,"  whilft 
themodern  breeder  upon  theBAKEwELLiAN'fyftem  willboaft 
that  the  merit  of  his  breed  confifts  in  their  capability  of 
doing  well  upon  the  leaft  quantity  of  food  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  There  is  no  doubt  but  both  parties  have  wandered  be- 
yond the  true  bounds  of  nature ;  as  all  good  ftock  muft  be 
both  bred  with  attention  and  well  fed ;  and  perhaps  it  is  ne- 
ceifary  that  thefe  two  eiTcntials  in  this  fpecies  of  improve- 
ment fhould  always  accompany  each  other;  for  without  good 
refources  for  keeping,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  fup- 
porting  a  capital  ftock,  and  with  fuch  refources  it  would  be 
abfurd  not  to  aim  at  a  breed  fomewhat  decent  in  quality. 
The  cattle  ftock  of  this  county  hath  for  years  back  been 
(and  are  at  prefentj  in  fome  degree  improving;  but  all  ge- 
neral improvements  muft  be  gradual  and  a  work  of  time. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  farmer,  or  even  of  the  gene- 
rality of  them,  to  pay  the  prices  for  prime  ftock ;  and  if 
.they  could,  the  improvement  of  their  meadows  and  paftures 
fhould  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  their  ftock.  Mr.  Mil- 
ker's idea,  which  I  cannot  but  approve,  and  wifh  to  fee  in 
practice,  is,  that  gentlemen  of  fortune  fhould  procure,  for 
the  ufe  of  their  tenants,  the  beft  bulls,  rams,  ftallions,  &c. 
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This,  if  they  did  not  chufe  to  do  gratis,  might  eafily  be 
thrown  upon  a  plan  to  indemnify  expences,  and  would  tend 
very  much  to  facilitate  the  improvement  of  the  ftock  of  the 
fmaller  farmers. 

The  great  objects  in  the  produce  from  horned  cattle  be- 
ing, firft,  milk ;  fecond,  beef;  the  uniting  of  thefe  two 
products  in  the  greateft  quantity  from  the  leaft  food  or  pro- 
duce of  land,  feems  the  ultimatum  of  breed.  It  has  often 
been  obferved,  that  cows  with  the  beft  difpofition  to  fatten, 
not  only  give  the  leaft  milk,  but  fooneft  go  off  their  milk- 
ing; whilft  a  Ioofe,  open,  ill-made  cow  will  both  give  a 
larger  quantity  and  continue  it  longer  ;  but  is  not  fo  eafily 
fatted,  nor  without  much  more  time :  the  uniting  of  thefe 
two  qualities  in  the  higheft  degree  is  therefore  the  true  deft- 
deratum  of  breeding.  The  cows  of  this  county  will  gene- 
rally give  from  eight  to  twelve  quarts  of  milk  at  a  meal  (and  in 
fome  inftances  more),  and  two  meals  per  day;  but  this  onry 
in  the  prime  feafon  of  grafs,  May  and  June  ;  they  decline 
afterwards  to  three  fourths,  one  half,  and  one  fourth  of  that 
quantity,  and  for  two  or  three  months  are  quite  dry. 
Value  of  a  ftore  cow  in  calf,  or  with  a  calf,  generally  from 
feven  to  twelve  guineas  :  when  fat  they  will  weigh  from  fe- 
ven  fcore  (one  hundred  and  forty  pounds)  to  twelve  fcore 
(two  hundred  and  forty  pounds)  the  quarter  ;  and  are  worth 
in  that  ftate,  from  eight  guineas  to  twenty  guineas  each ; 
and  in  fome  few  inftances  their  weight  and  value  have  been 
much  greater. 

It  is  faid  that  five  hundred  weight  of  cheefe  per  feafon  will 
be  fometimes  made  from  a  cow,  but  I  believe  in  general  the 
produce  will  be  nearer  half  that  quantity.  Dairies  extend 
from  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  cows  to  forty,  and  in  a  few 
inftances -to  more,  even  to  feventy  cows. 
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"No  great  number  of  oxen  are  fatted  in  this  county;  tho 
few  bred  therein  are  generally  fold  at  the  neighbouring  fairs, 
apt  driven  to  fat  nearer  the  metropolis. 

The  above  account  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  general  cow 
flock  of  the  farmers  of  this  county  ;  fome  few  inftances  are  to 
be  found  where  the  breed  has  been  carried  to  a  much  greater 
perfection,  efpecially  in  carcafe.  The  following  inftances  of 
capital  or  fuperior  ftock  came  under  my  obfervation. 

May  20,  1794,  viewed  the  cowrftock  of  Mr.  Princep 
of  Croxhall.  His  land  is  moftly  but  not  wholly  in  Derby- 
fhire,  and  therefore  more  properly  belongs  to  the  Report  of 
that  county.  I  fhall  juft  obferve,  that  they  are  of  the  long- 
horned  breed,  and  by  long  attention  have  been  brought  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  fuperiority ;  large,  thick,  heavy,  and 
Well-made,  with  a  pretty  good  fliow  for.  milking,  and  fuch 
a  difpofition  to  fatten,  that  Mr.  Princep  obferves,  the  young 
ftock  are  obliged  to  be  almoft  ftarved  by  fhort  pafturage, 
otherwife  they  run  fat  and  never  ftand  the  bull :  the  cows 
give  upon  the  average  about  eight  quarts  of  milk  each,  which 
the  owner  thinks  equal,  from  its  fuperior  quality,  to  a  much 
greater  quantity  from  inferior  breeds.  Mr.  Princep's  bull 
named  Bright,  which  always  has  and  will  invariably  be  kept 
for  his  own  ftock,  is  a  majeftic  noble  animal ;  large,  thick, 
heavy  in  the  valuable  points,  with  the  leaft  imaginable  pro- 
portion of  offal ;  with  a  fkin  handling  foft  and  fleek.  This  ma- 
jeftic animal  is  fo  gentle  and  docile,  that  three  or  four  per- 
fons  at  once  may  handle  him  without  the  leaft  fign  of  fero- 
city or  even  notice  on  his  part.  Bright-Eye,  the  fon  of 
Bright,  now  three)  years  old,  is  a  beautiful  and  moft  com- 
plete animal,  and  it  requires  a  perfon  of  fuperior  fkill  to  that 
which  I  poffefs  to  find  a  fingle  fault  in  him. 

At  Fifherwick,  Lord  Don  negal's,  are  alfo  fome.very  fine 
large  and  well-made  cows  of  the  long-horned  breed,  and  pro- 
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mifing  well  for  milking.    An  ox  was  fatted  here,  (of  Mr. 
Princep's  breed)  and  flaughtered  in  the  fpring  of  the  prefent 
year,  1794,  of  which  the  following  are  particulars  : 
Weight  of  the  four  quarters,         1988  lb. 
Ditto  of  tallow,     -  200 

Ditto  of  hide,  -         -         -        177 

This  ox  was  worth  fifty  guineas  :  another,  very  little  in- 
ferior, was  flaughtered  for  the  ufe  of  his  Lordthip's  family 
the  Chriftmas  preceding. 

At  Blithfield,  the  feat  of  Lord  Bagot,  the  cow-ftock, 
both  his  Lordfhip's  and  the  fteward's  fMr.  Harvey's,),  of 
the  long-horned  breed,  are  very  fuperior,  having  been  for 
many  years  croffed  from  the  ftock  of  the  firft-rate  breeders. 
The  dairy  is  a  gieat  object  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  which 
cheefe  is  the  principal  article,  though  a  good  deal  is  done  in  the 
feeding  way.  In  his  Lordfhip's  pafture  I  obferved  a  good 
many  Scotch  bullocks,  as  well  as  fome  very  fine  oxen  of  his 
own  breed. 

AtTeddefley  Park,  Sir  EdwardLittleton's,  the  cow- 
ftock  is  very  fuperior;  a  few  of  the  cows  may  rank  with  the 
belt  in  the  county  :  they  are  long-horned  and  good  milkers, 
and  each  has  a  heavy  and  well-made  carcafs  :  here  is  alfo  a 
yearling  bull,  beautiful  both  in  make  and  colour,  and  of  a 
good  fize,with  fome  very  good  feeding  cows  and  oxen. 

Fine  large  and  good  cows  are  to  be  found  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  many  farmers  all  over  the  county.  At  Mr.  Huski- 
son's,  at  Oxley  near  Wolverhampton,  there  have  been  two 
recent  inftances  of  cows  bred  on  the  farm  and  fatted  there 
to  upwards  of  eighteen  fcore  the  quarter :  the  lalt,  flaugh- 
tered in  the  prefent  fpring,  Mr.  Huskison  informed  me 
weighed  three  hundred  and  feventy-lour  pounds  the  quarter, 
Thefe  cows  paid  the  butcher  forty  guineas  each;  and  there 
are  now  many  good  cows  on  that  farm,  and   a  bullock  of 
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the  breed  of  the  above  cows    which  promifes  to  be  vcrr, 
large  and  heavy. 

My  neighbour  Mr.  Miller  of  Dunitall  has  the  largeft- 
and  beft  dairy  that  I  know  in  the  county.  The  number 
of  his  milkers  are  upwards  of  feventy,  moftly  of  the 
long-horned  breed;  with  fix  or  eight  cows,  without 
Aorns.  The  main  object  is  cheefe,  of  which  at  leaft  four 
hundred  weight  is  made  per  cow.  Early  in  the  fpring  he  fat& 
calves  for  the  butcher,  and  they  are  fold  at  eight  or  tea 
weeks  old  at  three  or  four  guineas  a-piece,  and  fometimes 
for  more.  The  cows,  whea  taken  from  the  dairy,  or  when, 
accidentally  barren,  are  alio  fatted  for  the  butcher  upon  the 
farm,  and  fold  from  ten  to  twenty,  and  fometimes  twenty-five 
pounds  each,  and  feldom  any  are  fold  in  ftore  order,  or  in 
any  other  way.  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  cow  management,  has 
two  main  objects  in  view,  milk  and  beef;  in.  purfuit  -  { 
which  the  carcafs  and  the  milk-bag  are  equally  attended  to ; 
and  the  co'ws  here  are  generally  of  good  fize,  good  milkers 
and  well-made,  with  a  difpofition  to  fatten.  The  dairy  too 
is  managed  in  a  nrft-rate  ftyle.  Mr.  Miller  has  a  large 
breadth  of  land  capable  of  improvement  by  irrigation,  cf 
which  he  feldom  fails  to  make  the  beft  advantage.  This,  by 
furnifhing  an  abundant  fupply  of  winter  keep,  enables  hira 
to  maintain  not  only  the  above  number  of  dairy-cows,  but 
alfo  a  conliderable  ftock  of  young  cattle. 

The  cows  of  this  neighbourhood  are  of  various  colours; 
red,  white,  black,  and  party-coloured ;  but  the  red,  with 
or  without  ftreaks  or  patches  of  white,  are  moft  prevalent; 
and  the  cows  in  general  of  the  county  are  better  or  worfe 
in  proportion  to  the  refources  of  the  farm  they  live  on,  for 
hay  and  paiturage.  Thofe  farmers,  perhaps,  who  have  not 
natural  meadow*,  or  ftreams  of  water  to  improve  them, 
do  not  make  cow-ftock  an  object  of  much  attention ;  and 
indeed,  notwuhftanding  the  plaufibility  of  the  theory,  that  a 
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Well-bred  beaft  will  do  well  on  the  word  foil,  it  will  feldom 
be  found,    in  fa<5t,  that   good   flock  exills  any  where  but 
where  good  keeping  is  round ;  and  that  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove fuch  flock,  the  improvement  of  meadows  and  paflures 
mufl  be  a  primary  object,  and  a  fupply  of  good  fummer  and 
winter  provifion  for  fuch  flock  mufl  be  fecured  before  fuccefs 
can  be  expected  in  improving   the  breed  :  and  farther,  that 
flock  and   the  land  on  which    they   feed  fhould   have  fome 
analogy  in  quality,  feems  in  part  owing  to  phyfical  as  well  as 
natural  caufes  ;  for  on  a  poor  foil  the  occupier  being,  as  it  were, 
poverty-flricken,  will  have  little  of  that  energy,  fpirit  of  en- 
terprize,  and  exertion,  which  are  neceffary  towards  infuring 
fuccefs  in  all  attempts   towards  improvement  ;  the  neceflary 
expences  towards  which  are  only  to  be  born  by  thofe  in  eafy 
circumflances,  and  which  will  feldom  be  die  cafe  with  tenants 
at  rack-rent  on  poor  land.     The  next  flep  towards  improving 
flock,  after  providing   for  them  the  beft  keep  circumflances 
will  admit,  is  certainly  by  a  feleclion  of  breeding  flock ;  but 
this  mufl  be  done  by  degrees,  for  the  pecuniary  circumflances 
of  but  few  will  admit  of  a  total  change.     How  much  foever 
they  may  difapprove  of  what  they  have  in  poffeflion,  they  can 
only  reject  a  few  of  the  inferior  :  this,  however,  is   in  their 
power,  and  by  always  felecting   the    befl   for  breeding  and 
rearing,  improvement  will    in  time  be  effected.    Great  im- 
provements in  cow  flock  are  doubtlefs  to  be  made  by. a  proper 
felection  of  the  befl    heifers  in   carcafs   and  milk    ba<*   for 
breeding  flock,  but  more  particularly  by  a  judicious  choice  of 
the  bull  ;  a  principal  mode  to  improve  the  flock   on  a  farm. 
As  what   is  called   prime  or  firfl-rate  flock  is   in    but  few 
hands,  and  the  owners  generally  all;  higher  prices  than  farmers 
in  general  can  afford  to  give,  it  would  certainly  be  a  laudable 
effort  if  the  owners  of  eflates,  by  themfelves  or  their  flevvards, 
would  procure  firfl-rate  male  animals  for  the  befl  flock  only 
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their  tenants  and  neighbourhood,  even  if  (6  much  a- head 
were  paid  as  would  indemnify  the  cxpence  ;  or  if  encourage- 
ment could  be  given  by  any  public  meafure,  by  bounties, 
Sic.  Sic.  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  for  keeping  the 
better  forts  of  each  in  regular  diftricts,  it  would  be  a  falutary 
plan,  and  might  have  a  tendency  to  the  improvement  of  live 
ftock  ;  and  it  is  only  by  fome  fuch  or  fimilar  efforts,  tiiat  the 
higheft  improvement  to  which  live  flock  is  capable  of  being 
brought  can  be  accelerated  and  effected. 

Sheep.     The    diftinct    native   breeds  of  fheen    of    the  ■ 
county  of  Stafford  are  as  follow  : 

FirftjThe  grey-faced  without  horns,  with  fine  or  cloathing 
wool.  Secondly,  The  black-faced  horned,  with  fine  wool. 
Thirdly,  The  white-faced  without  horns,  with  long  or  combing 
wool.  Fourthly,  The  mixed  common  or  wafte  land  breeds, 
Fifthly,  The  pafture  fheep  of  different  breeds  and  oroffi 

Firft,  the  grey-faced  without  horns,  are  the  native  breed  of 
Cannock  Heath,  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  the  neighbouring 
commons.  The  diftinguifhing  characterises  of  this  breed 
are,  in  general,  grey  faces,"  lighter  or  darker,  varying  from 
white  to  black,  with  all  the  {hades  of  colour  between.  The 
lews  cf  the  fame  colour  with  the  face.  The  wool  fine,  clofely 
and  compactly  covering  the  carcafs,  without  horns,  of  a  mode- 
rate fize.  Thofe  from  a  found  part  of  the  walk,  and  from  a 
managing  mafter,  have  a  good  difpofition  to  fatten,  and  pro- 
duce mutton  at  the  table  equal  to  that  of  any  breed  in  the 
kingdom.  The  better  breed  of  thefe  fheep  very  much  re- 
ferable the  breed  of  the  South  Down,  and  are,  doubtlefs, 
originally  from  the  fame  common  (lock  ;  and  perhaps  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  South  Down  to  fome  of  the  beft  Cannock 
Heath  and  Sutton  Coldfield  flecks  is  very  queftionable,  and 
cannot  readily  be  admitted.  The  general  fault  of  this  breed 
has  been  the  want  of  thicknefs  in  proportion  to  their  length. 
Sir  Edward  Littleton,  with  a  patriotifm   and    public    fpirit 
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highly  commendable,  has  for  feveral  years  back  been  fetting 
the  example  of  improving  this  breed,  by  crofling  with  Rofs 
rams ;  by  which  the  carcafs  has  not  only  been  thickened, 
improved  in  form,  and  increafed  in  weight,  but  the  wool  • 
improved  in  a  very  high  degree,  fo  much  that  his  wool  of 
1792  was  fold  (as  I  was  allured  by  Mr.  Hall  the  fteward) 
at  twenty-four  {hillings  the  flone  of  fourteen  pound  ;  that  of 
1793,  and  of  the  prefent  year,  1794,  remaining  unfold.  They 
are  now,  June  9,  wafhing  the  flieep  in  preparation 
for  this  year's  (hearing,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  flocks 
are  {beared. 

Mr.  Hall  believes  he  could  fell  the  two  years  wool  at 
twenty-one  {hillings  the  ftone,  which  is  eighteen  pence  per 
pound,  though  fourteen  per  cent  lefs  than  the  laft  price.  Sir 
Edward's  flock  confifts  of  feveral  hundreds  of  fheep  :  the 
ewes  fatten  from  twelve  to  fixteen  pound  the  quarter,  and  the 
wethers  from  fixteen  to  twenty  pound.  Many  of  Sir 
Edward's  tenants  have  pretty  clofely  followed  his  example, 
and  much  improved  their  flocks  by  a  careful  feleclion  of 
rams.  The  number  of  fheep  kept  on  this  fide  Cannock 
Heath  is  very  confiderable  ;  the  common  being  now  in  many 
places  perfectly  whitened  with  them.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
this  fide  of  the  common  is  amongft  the  beft-of  the  whole  walk  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  acres.  The  foil  found,  and  of  a  pretty 
good  flaple  the  herbage  tolerably  good  in  the  open  fpaces  ;  and 
lefs  encumbered  with  heath  and  rubbifh  than  mod  other  parts 
of  this  wafte.  RefpefHng  difpofition  to  fatten,  there  is  no 
reafon  to  believe  the  fheep  here  inferior  to  any  other  breed ; 
the  ewes  and  lambs  are  often  taken  into  pafture  early  in  the 
fpring,  when,  if  found  fheep,  every  lamb  will  go  to  the  butcher, 
and  every  flieep  follow  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer.  A  few 
years  back  I  bought  a  lot  of  ewes  and  lambs  at  Cannock 
fair,  unfhorn,  May  8,  at  nineteen  {hillings  per  couple,  every 
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Limb  of  which  was  folJ  to  the  butcher  before  Midfummer  at 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  (hillings  ;  and  the  ewes  might  have 
followed  about  Michaelmas,  but,  for  the  fake  of  advance  in  mut- 
ton, were  kept  in  turncps  till  January  following,  and  fold  at  a 
guinea  each,  which  is  a  profit  not  more  than  common.  Thele 
fheep,  which,  kept  in  paftures  and  eroded  with  ftrong  ranis, 
make  the  pafture  fheep  ftock  of  many  farmers  in  this  county, 
are  very  ftrong  fheep,  and  are  preferred  by  their  owners  to  the 
Leicefter  breed ;  but  I  think  the  improved  Leicefter  breed 
much  fuperior,  and  that  they  fhould  have  the  preference  from 
all  fuch  farmers  as  have  no  common  right ;  but  the  native 
breed  crofted,  thickened,  and  improved  by  degrees,  will  pro- 
bably be  much  fuperior,  and  better  adapted  to  the  walk  than 
any  thing  that  could  be  effected  by  a  total  change  of  breed  : 
and  that  the  native  breed  is  capable  of  being  improved,  is 
already  demonftrated  by  the  fuccefsful  attempts  here  of  Sir 
Edward  LiTTLETON,offome  of  his  tenants  and  neighbours, 
and  on  Sutton  Coldfield  by  thofeof  Mr.  Fowxer  and  others. 
If  any  gentleman  who  is  a  Granger  to  this  country  fhould  wifh 
to  have  an  idea  by  ocular  examination  of  the  fheep  of  thefe 
commons,  he  fhould  by  no  means  truft  to  a  chance  ride  upon 
the  waftes,  where  perhaps  he  may  meet  only  with  the  breed  of 
the  laft  century,  the  property  of  flovens  who  never  gave 
themfelves  the  trouble  of  a  moment's  confideration  about  im- 
proving their  flock,  but  fhould  enquire  for  fome  refpectable 
iheep-mafter.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  much  the  heft 
Jheep  land  on  this  great  common  is  on  the  weft  fide  towards 
Teddefley,  and  on  the  north  towards  Rudgeley  and  Beau- 
defert,  in  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Hedgford  mull  alfo  be 
included  large  trails  of  the  fouth  and  eaft  parts  ;  being  cold, 
Darren  and  wet,  in  want  of  draining,  and  covered  with  little 
hut  heath,  whortleberries,  lichens,  and  modes. 

The  Sutton  Coldfield  fheep  are  doubtlefs  from  the   fame 
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original  common  flock  with  thofe  of  Cannock  Heath, 
hut  have  been  pufhed  to  a  larger  fize  and  weight.  Mr.  Fow- 
ler of  Erdington,  who,  though  in  Warwickshire,  is  very  near 
the  borders  of  this  county,  and  fummers  feveral  hundreds  on 
the  Coldrkld  in  either  county  promiibuoufly, .  was  fo  kind  as 
to  fiiew  me  his  own  and  his  neighbours  flecks.  His  rams  are 
ftout,  broad-backed,  wide  on  the  rump,  and  well-made,  with 
fine  wool  to  the  very  breech  :  the  largcft  of  them  would,  I 
believe,  fatten  to  more  than  thirty  pounds  the  quarter,  and  the 
tmalleft  would  be  confiderably  more  than  twenty.  Great 
attention  has  been  paid  for  feveral  years  pafl:  to  improving  this 
breed  both  in  wool,  and  carcafs,  and  the  principal  farmers  have 
endeavouredto  excel  each  other  in  thefe  particulars. 

Mr.  Fowler  thinks  the  breed  is  now  pufhed  rather  too 
far  in  bulk  and  weight  for  the  pafturage  of  the  common,  or 
even  of  the  neighbourhood,  unlefs  they  are  driven  into  better 
land. for  fatting.  The  following  particulars  he  gives  me. 

"  In  general  the  ewes  will  weigh,  when  fat,  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  pound  the  quarter,  and  the  wethers  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  and  fometimes  much  more.  About  two  years 
fince  I  had  a  true  Coldfield-bred  wether  fheep  which  weighed 
thirty-two  pound  per  quarter.  About  eleven  years  fince  I 
turned,  as  ufual,  about  the  nrft  week  in  May,  my  ewes  and 
lambs  to  the  common  :  in  Auguft  I  took  the  lambs  from  the 
ewes,  and'  kept  them  in  the  inclofures  about' fourteen  days  ; 
afterwards  I  turned  forty  cf  my  wether  lambs  to  the  com- 
mon again,  and  kept  them  there  winter  and  fummer,  without 
ever  putting  them  to  any  other  keep,  fome  of  which  I  fold  with 
other  Coldfield  fheep  at  nine  years  old  for  forty-feven  fliil- 
lings  each  :  their  chief  fupport  in  winter^  was  on  heath  or 
ling. 

"  The  average  price  of  wool  for  the  laft  fevon  years, 
w.hich  1  have  fold,  is  thirty-three  fhillings  and  eightpence  per 
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todd  of  thirty  pounds,  and  I  think  the  average  weight  per  fleece 
is  three  pounds  each. 

"  I  think  about  i 1,000  fheep  are  kept  in  Cummer  on  that  part 
of  Sutton  Coldfield  which  is  in  Staftbrdmire,  and  which 
contains  about  fix  thoufand  five  hundred  acres.  Many- 
more  might  be  kept  if  the  rabbits,  now  in  abundance  upon 
about  one  thoufand  five  hundred  acres  of  this  common,  were 
deftroyed.  Richard  Fowler." 

Mr.  Fowler  is  clearly  of  opinion, that  pufhing  or  increafing 
the  fize  or  bulk  of  fheep,  by  improving  their  pafturage,  or 
removing  them  to  a  better  pafture,  does  not  at  all  tend  to 
injure  the  ftaple,  or  degenerate  the  finenefs  of  cloathing  wool, 
provided  due  attention  be  paid  to  felecling  the  fineft-woolled 
rams. 

I  have  farther  to  obferve,  that  Sutton  Coldfield  is  but 
a  barren  fheep-walk;  containing  in  fome  large  traces 
fcarcely  -any  other  plant  than  heath  ;  in  other  places,  fern, 
gorfe,  whortleberries,  and  rufhes,  with  graffes  in  final]  pro- 
portion. 

Secondly,  The  black-faced  horned  fheep,  with  fine  wool,  are 
peculiarto  the  commons  on  the  weft  of  the  county  towards  Dray- 
ton in  Shropfhire,  particularly  Maer  Heath,  Aihley  Common, 
and  the  other  waftes  in  that  neighbourhood.  They  have  black 
and  rather  long  legs;  are  light  in  the  carcafs  :  the  rams  arc 
horned,  and  have  been  bied,  I  apprehend,  with  little 
attention,  and  are  certainly  capable  of  great  improvement, 
efpecially  in  the  thicknefs  and  form  of  the  carcafs.  I  think 
them  in  their  prefciit  ftate  much  inferior  to  the  grey-faced 
polled  laft  defcribed  ;  their  walk,  with  the  herbage  thereon, 
is,  however,  poor,  and  ranks  with  the  worft  parts  of  the 
commons  before  mentioned. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  The  white-faced  polled,  with  long  or  combing 
Wool,  confidered  as  occupying  wafte  or  unimproved  land,  arc 
peculiar  to  the  eaft  parts  of  the  Moorlands.  Upon  the  cal- 
careous or  lime-ftone  bottom  they  are  flrong  heavy  fheep  ; 
and  I  think  the  moll  valuable  and  beft  fheep  on  wafte  land 
in  the  county  :  inferior  to  the  new  Leicefter,  as  being  much 
heavier  in  the  bone,  and  coarfer  in  make ;  but,  by  proper 
crofting  with  well-made  rams,  may  be  improved  into  an 
excellent  breed  of  fheep. 

Fourthly, The  mixed  common  or  wafte-land  breed  confifts 
of  the  fheep  upon  the  waftes,  or  upon  the  uncultivated  in- 
clofures,  in  the  weft  part  of  the  Moorlands,  and  on  the  grit  or 
gravel  bottom.  Thefe  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  on  the 
lime-ftone  or  calcareous  ground,  and  are  indeed  of  a  very 
different  breed.  Thefe  appear  to  have  originated  from  the 
ancient  breed  of  the  Moorlands,  continued  without  attention, 
and  have  fome  white,  and  fome  grey  or  dark  faces,  with  legs 
generally  the  fame  colour :  fome  with  and  fome  without 
horns  :  the  wool  too  coarfe  to  be  called  cloathing,  and  too 
fhort  for  combing  wool.  The  walk  on  this  weft  part  is  in- 
ferior to  the  other,  as  being  in  part  compofed  of  peat  moors, 
on  which  fheep  are,  doubtlefs,  fubjecl:  to  rot.  The  breed  is 
neverthelefs  capable  of  being  much  improved  by  attention 
in  felecting  rams,  which'appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  neglected. 

In  the  mixed  breed,  too,  may  be  included  the  fheep  upon 
the  walks  and  commons  in  the  fouth  of  the  county ;  as  on 
Clent  hills,  the  commons  near  Stourton,  Swindon,  and  Worn- 
bourn,  Kinver  Edge,  &c.  the  fheep  on  which  are  a  mix- 
ed breed,  not  deferving  commendation ;  apparently  bred  with 
little  attention  ;  with  faces  of  all  colours,  white,  grey,  and 
black  ;  fome  with,  and  fome  without  horns :  the  wool  is 
tolerably  fine,  and  of  the  cloathing  fort.     Some  of  the  rams 
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have  large  horn?,  as  heavy  as  their  heads;  and  even  the  young 
Iambs  often  have  a  ftrong  horn  growing  with  great  luxuri- 
ance. This  propensity  to  large  heavy  horns  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  condemned.  A  heavy  horn,  doubtlefs,  requires  nourish- 
ment from  food,  as  well  as  the  carcaf;-,  and  when  full  grown 
is  of  no  value.  If  fheep  are  to  be  bred  with  horns,  the  horns 
fhould  be  fine  and  {lender ;  and  rams  with  fuch  only  felecled. 
But  I  muft  confefs  myfelf  partial  to  fheep  without  horns  :  for 
I  conceive  a  Sheep's  horns  to  be  of  no  fervice  whatfoever, 
even  for  defence ;  jmd  fo  far  from  ornamental,  that  the  animal 
appears  handfomer  without  them. 

Fifthly,  Amongft  the  pafture  flocks  of  different  breeds  anct 
erodes,  in  regular  flocks,  or  as  ftock  yearly  changed,  I  firft 
name  the  Leicefterihire  breed  ;  of  which  there  are  many  re- 
gular (locks  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  forts  ;  the  old  and  new  Leicefter  breeds. 
The  cM  Leicefters  are  well  known,  as  large  thick  heavy 
fheep,  with  long  combing  wool  :  the  new  Leicefter  breed  is 
a  refinement  upon  the  old  by  crofting  with  a  finer-boned  and 
finer-wooled  ram.  Thefe  are  now  eftablifhed  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  and  increafing  in  other  places.  The 
old  Leicefter  breeds  are  croffing  with  the  new,  which  bids 
fair  to  produce  a  very  refpe£table  breed  ;  there  being  many 
inftances  in  which  the  old  breed  were  become  too  coarfe,  and 
the  new  too  fine.  Amongft  the  Leicefter  flocks  that  I  have 
feen  or  examined  in  this  county,  I  fhall  notice  the  following, 
rather  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  feen  them,  than  from  any 
other  reafon.  Mr.  Princep's  flock,which  I  faw  in  the  field, 
and  alfo  under  the  hands  of  the  fhearer,  are  of  the  new  Lei- 
cefter breed,  and  very  refpedtable.  Some  other  flocks  be- 
longing; to  Lord  Bagot's  tenants,  I  faw  and  examined, 
particularly  fome  belonging  to  Mr.  Harvey,  his  Lord- 
fliip's  fteward.  This  breed,  introduced  into  this  neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood  a  few  years  back,  is  gaining  ground  fafl,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  by  many,  with  whom  I  am  difpofed  to  concur,  to  be  the 
beft  pafture  fheep  flock  in  the  kingdom.  This  fuperiority 
confifts,  or  is  fuppofed  to  confifl  in  this :  that  the  paftures 
may  be  flocked  much  harder  with  thefe  than  with  any  other 
flock  of  equal  weight;  as  they  are  always  fat,  even  when 
fuckling  lambs.  Some  very  good  rams  of  this  breed,  worth 
from  five  to  ten  guineas,  either  to  purchafe  or  hire,  are  on 
Lord  Bagot's  eflate,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  particu- 
larly in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harvey  and  his  brother.  The 
ewes  full  grown  will  weigh  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds 
per  quarter.  Wethers  at  two  years  old,  at  which  ag;  they 
generally  gooff,  about  the  fame;  but  when  kept  another  year, 
they  will  rife  to  thirty  pounds  per  quarter.  The  fleeces 
weigh  from  feven  to  ten  pounds  :  the  price  of  wool  for  the 
two  Iaft  years  has  fallen  from  one  fhilling  to  eightpehce 
per  pound  ;  the  prefent  price  does  not  exceed  eightpence.  I 
have  obferved  this  year,  that  the  lambs  from  a  ram  of  this 
breed  were  lambed  much  eafier  than  many  others,  particularly 
than  thofe  from  a  ram  of  the  old  Leicefler  breed  the  preced- 
ing year.  This  fail  is  well  known  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  my  flock  :  the  lambs  of  1793  were  very  generally 
obliged  to  be  drawn  away  by  force  from  the  ewes.  The 
lambs  of  1794  from  the  fame  ewes  were  produced  as  Gene- 
rally without  any  afli  (fence :  the  ewes  were  in  equal  con- 
dition in  1794  as  in  1793.  I  attribute  this  chiefly,  or  whol- 
ly, to  the  form,  as  the  ram  is  finer  in  the  neck  and  fhoulders 
than  a  coarfe-made  fheep. 

Thefe  fheep,  as  well  as  I  can  defcribe  them  in  words,  are 
fine  and  light  in  the  bone;  thick  and  plump  in  the  carcafs  ; 
broad  acrofs  the  loin,  with  the  back  bone  not  rifing  into  a 
ridge,  but  finking  in  a  nick,  and  as  it  were  a  double  chine  of 
mutton  riling  on  either  fide  ;  fine  and  clean  in  the  neck  and 
H  2  fhoulder  ; 
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fhoulder  ;  not  too  fhort  in  the  leg ;  and  of  a  fufficient  bulk 
in  the  carcafs  to  rife  to  the  weight  above  mentioned ;  which 
bulk  in  this  breed  will  be  apparently  lefs  than  in  any  other. 

Many  other  croffes  of  fheep  of  conftderable  merit  are  to 
be  found  in  the  paftures  of  different  farmers  ;  and  perhaps  the 
great  fuperiority  of  this  or  of  any  breed  over  all  others,  has 
been  over-rated  by  thofe  who  have  made  the  comparifon.  The 
difference  in  natural  ability  and  attention  of  different  fheep- 
mafters  cannot  be  fuppofed  fo  great  as  to  influence  the  re- 
fult  of  their  endeavours,  in  a  manner  fo  very  fuperior.     Ac- 
cidental caufes  may  have  firft  raifed  the  attention  of  thofe 
who  by  affiduity  have  fince  contrived  to  keep  the  lead.     But 
others   will   clofely  prefs  upon    them  :  and  as  the  different 
breeds  of  fheep  are  but  different  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
to  record  the   idea  that  any  one  individual  has  carried  his 
breed  of  fheep  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  fo  much  fuperior  to  all 
others,  is  a  libel  upon  all  other  fheep-mafters.     This  idea 
ltrikes  me  more  forcibly,  fince,  takinganextenfiveyetparticu- 
larviewof  the  fheep  of  this  count}',  I  havefounddiflinct  breeds, 
each  having  its  peculiar  merit  ;fo  that  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  decide 
the  fuperiority.    He  who  begins  with  a  refpectable  breed  has, 
doubtlefs,  an  advantage  ;  but  I  believe  no  breed  is  yet  arrived 
at  its  ne-  plus  ultra  of  perfection,  but  remains   to  be  im- 
proved upon  by  future  attention.     Mr.  Bradburne's  re- 
mark pleafes  me  much,   when  he  fays,  "  great  advantages 
"  would  refult   from  an  increafe  and   improvement  in  the 
«  breed  of  fheep,"  becaufe  his  own  are  now  of  the  moft 
refpeftable  Leicefter  kind;  yet  he  thinks  them  capable  of 
great  improvement.     My  neighbour  Mr.  Corser,  of  Bufh- 
bury-hall,  has  raifed  a  new  breed,  by  ingrafting  the  Wiltfhire 
length  upon  the  Cottefwold  thieknefs,  and  has  fince  removed 
the  Wiltfhire  horn  by  crofting  with  a  well-bred  ram  without 
horns  j  the  production  from  which  is  a  beautiful  well-made 
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fheep,  free  from  horns,  and  of  confiderahle  weight ;  and  which 
would,  I  think,  be  made  equal  to  any  breed  I  have  feen,  by 
giving  them  another  crofs  from  a  thick  well-made  ram  with- 
out horns.  The  Cottefwold  or  Gloucefterfhire  are  kept  by 
fome,  and  much  admired  in  this  country.  The  Wiltfhires, 
croiled  by  a  heavy  ram,  have  produced  fheep  at  little  more 
than  two  years  old  of  forty  pounds  per  quarter,  and  which 
have  been  fold  to  the  butcher  at  three  pounds  ten  fhillings 
each.  The  Dorfets  have  often  anfwered  well  here,  and  are 
in  the  opinion  of  fome  experienced  farmers  equal  to  any  other 
breed;  and  the  fact  is,  that  any  breed  of  fheep,  if  found  and 
healthy,  may  be  enlarged  and  improved  by  good  keeping,  and 
by  croffing  with  rams  felected  with  due  attention. 

In  this  populous  manufacturing  country  the  confiderable 
demand  for  lamb,  as  well  as  mutton,  has  induced  a  great  pro- 
portion of  farmers  to  keep  none  other  than  an  annual  flock 
of  fheep,  confiding  of  ewes  bought  in  at  Michaelmas,  from 
Cannock  Heath,  Sutton  Coldfield,  the  commons  of  Shrop- 
fhire,  and  fometimes  even  from  Gloucefterfhire,  Wiltftiire, 
and  Dorfetfhire.  Thefe  ewes  are  immediately  put  to  a  ram, 
and  the  lambs  in  fpring  fuckled  till  they  are  fit  for  the 
butcher ;  they  are  then  fold,  and  the  ewes  kept  in  good  paf- 
ture,  fatted,  and  fold  after  them,  and  the  whole  flock  gene- 
rally cleared  ofF  within  the  year.  And  many  people  think 
the  profits  in  this  are  equal  to  thofe  in  any  other  way  :  the 
lamb  and  wool  will  generally  pay  the  original  purchafe  of  the 
ewe,  and  fometimes  more  ;  and  the  price  of  the  fat  ewe  re- 
mains for  keeping  and  profit. 

The  diforders  to  which  fheep  are  moft  fubjecT:  in  this 
county  are,  the  rot,  the  fcab,  the  foot-rot,  and  ftriking  or  dy- 
ing in  the  blood.  Refpe&ing  the  rot,  it  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  occafioned  by  feeding  on  wet  lands.  We  have 
had  propofalsby  advertifement  in  the  public  papers  for  curing 
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this  diforder ;  but  I  cannot  find  by  any  well-authenticated 
account,  that  any  fpecific  for  the  cure  has  yet  eftablifbed  its 
character  upon  the  bafis  of  experiment.  The  few  opinions 
which  I  have  received  refpefting  the  caufe  and  cure  of  the 
rot  are  as  follow. 

The  Rev.  Mr.WRiGHT  tells  me,  "  that  the  rot  is  fuppofed 
"  to  be  occafioned  by  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  more  than 
"  by  the  nature  of  the  foil  on  which  the  fheep  are  depaftured." 

Mr.  Webb  fays,  that  "  fheep  are  moft  fubjedr.  to  rot  on 
"  low  flat  grounds  affected  by  land  floods.  But  poflibly  the 
"  rot  may  be  occafioned  by  the  licking-up  of  fome  infect  or 
"  egg  that  is  frequent  on  low  wet  lands ;  yet  I  have  known 
"  fheep  kept  upon  wet  meadows  that  are  fubjedr.  to  floods, 
"  without  injury." 

He  knows  of  no  means  ufed  to  prevent  the  rot  in  fheep, 
except  draining  the  land. 

Mr.  Bradburne's  account  ftates,  that  "  common  fields 
"  and  wafte  lands,  from  the  diverfity  of  fituation,  heavy  rains 
"  flowing  from  the  ploughed  to  the  low  damp  parts  that 
"  are  not  tilled,  giofs  vapours  that  exhale  from  damp 
"  lands,  are  amongft  the  caufes  of  the  rot.  Old  fward,  where 
"  the  furface  water  remains  long  on  the  land,  is  moft  fatal  to 
«  fheep." 

He  has  been  fuccefsful  upon  lands  fubjedf.  to  rot  fheep, 
by  a  plentiful  ufe  of  lime,  and  in  laying  the  land  in  a  form 
for  the  rain  water  to  pafs  off  quick. 

Mr.  Miller's  opinion  is,  that  "  the  lands  moft  liable  to 
«  rot  fheep  are  wet  and  low  lands,  and  loofe,  where  fheep 
"  pull  up  the  grafs  by  the  roots,  and  are  obliged  to  eat  the 
"  dirt  with  it.  But  fheep  rotted  in  the  winter  of  1793  up- 
"  on  moft  forts  of  lands,  owing  to  conftant  wet,  which  pro- 
"  duced  moie  worm-cartings  than  ufual,  and  occafioned  the 
"  grafs  to  be  always  dirty  by  over-trampling  it." 
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K  The  only  remedy  is  underdraining,  to  make  the  land 
<c  found  and  dry." 

Mr.  Bache,  who  has  had  much  experience  on  the  fub- 
jedt,  thinks  the  rot  in  fheep  is  owing  to  "  wet  feafons,  and 
"  to  a  putrid  or  unkindly  flate  of  the  air  and  herbage  on  wet 
"  lands  in  fuch  feafons.  He  mentions  a  foft  fpungy  grafs 
"  which  he  conceives  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  rot,  and 
"  which  grafs  I  underftand  to  be  of  the  carex  or  feg-grafs 
"  tribe,  and  which  indeed  grows  moftly  on  wet  lands;  and  ad- 
"  vifes  that  in  wet  unkindly  feafons  fheep  fliould  be  removed 
"  to  dry  lands." 

The  fcab  is  a  very  troublefome  diforder,  and  when  got  to 
any  confiderable  height  requires  a  good  deal  of  pains  and  at- 
tention to  cure.  It  may  be  effected  by  perfeverance  in 
applying  decoctions  of  tobacco,  turpentine,  fulphur  and  ver- 
digreafe,  or  by  mercurials. 

The  foot-rot  is  cured  by  cauftics,  as  quick-lime  or  butter 
of  antimony,  applied  to  the  part  affected. 

The  linking  or  dying  in  the  blood  is  a  very  ferious  com- 
plaint, and  generally  happens  to  fheep  in  a  growing  or  fattino- 
ftate,  often  in  turnips  in  winter,  or  in  clover  in  the  fpring 
feafon,  and  is  I  fuppofe  of  the  apoplexy  kind.  I  have  heard 
of  no  remedy  or  preventative,  and  the  only  precaution  ufed 
here  that  I  know  of,  is  to  look  them  over  often,  and  kill  them 
inftantly  when  found  feized  with  the  complaint.  But  it 
often  happens  that  they  are  dead,  and  the  blood  fta^nant,  be- 
fore they  are  found ;  in  which  cafe  the  carcafs  is  loft.  If  any 
fheep-mafter  is  acquainted  with  a  preventative,  the  commu- 
nication thereof  would  be  a  valuable  fervice  to  die  com- 
munity. Bleeding  has  been  recommended,  but,  not  havino- 
been  found  effectual,  is,  I  believe,  but  little  practifed. 

Horses.  The  draught  breed  of  horfes  being  thofe  only 
whofe  ufe  is  applicable  to  agriculture,  of  the  others  I  fhaU 
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fay  nothing,  and  of  thefe  but  little,  as  conceiving  there  is  no- 
thing very  remarkable  in  our  breed  ;  though  we  have  a 
fufficiency  of  good  flout  horfes  for  the  ufe  both  of  the  carrier 
and  the  farmer.  The  colour  is  moft  generally  black  or 
brown,  each  being  equally  efteemed,  and  equally  ufeful ;  and 
indeed,  as  the  old  proverb  fays,  "  a  good  horfe  is  never  of  a 
"  bad  colour."  Some  refpe<fhble  ftallions  are  kept  of  each 
colour:  but  in  refpe£r.  to  the  breed  of  horfes,  I  think  this 
county  mu ft  yield  the  palm  to  the  neighbouring  ones  of 
Leicefter  and  Derby ;  and  indeed  breeding  horfes  is  by  no 
means  a  main  objecl:  here,  and  carried  little  farther  than 
to  fupply  the  county,  and  alfo  the  neighbouring  fairs  with 
a  few.  There  are  fome  considerable  fhows  or  fairs,  where 
a  great  number  of  exxellent  colts  and  horfes  are  offered  to 
file,  particularly  at  Stafford  and  Burton. 

Hogs.  The  breed  of  hogs  moft  efteemed  here,  are  not 
the  large  flouch-eared  breed,  but  a  crofs  between  them  and  a 
fmallcr  dwarf  breed.  They  fhould  be  fine  in  the  bone, 
thick  and  plump  in  the  carcafs,  with  a  fine  thin  hide,  and 
of  a  moderate  fize;  large  enough  to  fat,  at  from  one  to  two 
years  old,  to  the  weight  of  from  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred pounds  each.  Thefe,  if  well  bred,  will  keep  themfelves 
in  good  plight  with  little  feeding,  and  will  foon  grow  fat 
with  a  plentiful  allowance  of  proper  food.  Hogs  of  the 
large  breed  have  been  fatted  here  to  from  fix  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  pounds  weight,  exclufive  of  the  entrails;  but, 
requiring  much  time  and  food,  have  pretty  generally  given 
way toa  fmaller-fized, finer-boned, thick,'plump  animal.  Hogs 
are  generally  fatted  here  by  farmers  with  the  refufe  of  the 
dairy,  boiled  potatoes  and  barley  meal,  and  peafe  either  whole 
or  ground  :  by  millers  with  what  they  call  fharps  and 
o-urseons,  that  is,  with  the  hufk  or  bran  of  wheat  ground 
down,  but  not   wholly  diverted  of  its  flour ;  alfo  with  other 
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forts  of  grain  and  pulfe  ground  down  :  b,y  butchers,  with 
the  refufe  or  ofFal  of  Slaughtered  animals.  Bacon  and  pork 
are  much  eaten  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  confumption 
is  very  conftderable,  but  fupplied  in  part  from  Shropfhire 
and  North  Wales. 

Dunghills  and  Compost.  Moft  farmers  turn  over 
their  farm-yard  dung,  and  draw  the  detached  parts  of  their 
ftraw,  dung,  rick-yard  and  barn-door  rubbifb,  into  a  heap 
in  the  fields  near  where  it  may  be  wanted,  that  it  may  heat 
and  ferment  to  a  proper  ftate  for  laying  on  the  land.  Very 
few  alfo  but  pay  attention  to  mixing  together  foil  and  town 
dung  ;  or  lime,  mud,  ditch  fcourings,  &c.  as  comports  for 
dreffing  pafture  land,  or  as  an  addition  to  the  dunghill  upon 
the  arable.  Town  dung  and  lime  are  fetched  by  moft  peo- 
ple who  are  within  reach  of  thofe  manures.  All  the  foot 
fvvept  from  chimnies  is  ufed  ;  "  and  bone  filings  from  the 
**  brufhmakers  is  a  very  valuable  manure."  In  fhort,  all  the 
.manure  made  in  town  and  country  is  laid  upon  the  land. 


OPEN  FIELDS   AND  INCLOSURES. 

jTHE  moft  confiderable  proportion  of  the  cultivated  land  of 
this  county  is  inclofed,  very  little  remaining  incommon  fields. 
I  can  only  recolledl  the  following  common  fields :  I .  Stafford ; 
•2.  Stone;  3.  Chedleton ;  and,4.Bloxwich;  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  perhaps  little  more  than  onethoufand  acres.  I  reckonin 
all  cafes  that  common- field  land  is  improved  at  leaft  five  {hil- 
lings per  acre  per  annum  by  inclofure,  which   will  pay  a 
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good  intereft  upon  the  expence  of  indofing  ;  aifo  that 
produce  will  be  confiderably  greater  ;  for  common  fields  a:  e 
generally  both  imperfectly  cultivated  and  exhaufted  by  hard. 
tillage.  Inclofures  only  can  effe<5t  the  improvement  of  flock. 
RefpecEting  population,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  means  of  em- 
ployment are  increafed  by  inclofure,  by  the  planting  and  re- 
paration of  fences.  To  prove  the  fuperiority  of  inclofures,. 
let  us  put  the  cafe  of  a  propofal  made  to  throw  a  well- 
fenced  inclofed  country  into  common  fields,  and  I  believe 
every  mind  would  revolt  at  the  idea.  The  fize  of  inclofures 
is  various,  and  of  all  dimenfions,  from  fmaller  to  twenty  or 
thirty  acres,  and  fhould  always  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of 
the  farm.  I  believe  the  fuperiority  of  inclofures  to  common 
fields  is  univerfally  admitted,  and  know  not  of  any  argument, 
that  can  be  brought  to  prove  the  contrary. 


WASTE  AND  UNIMPROVED  LANDS.- 

THE  wafte  and  unimproved  lands  of  this  county  are  very 
confiderable,  and  certainly  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  population 
their  cultivation  and  improvement  is  very  much  a  national 
object.  The  moft  extenfive  waftes  or  uncultivated  fpots  in 
tlie  county  are,  Needwood  Foreft,  Cannock  Heath,  and  Sut- 
ton Coldfield  ;  befides  a  great  number  of  commons  of  lefs 
extent,  and  fome  confiderable  tracts  in  the  Moorlands  and 
clfewhere,  appropriated  and  inclofed,  but  not  improved. 

Needwood  Foreft  is  a  moft  interefting  fpot.  Here  near 
ten  thouland  acres  of  one  of  the  fineft  foils  of  the  kingdom 
lay  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  wild  and  romantic!  beautiful  in  the 
eye  of  the  fox-hunter  and  the  fportfman.  But,  confidsring 
the  ftate  of  population  and  confumption  of  landed  produce, 
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its  continuance  in  its  prefent  ftate  is  certainly  indefenfib'ie 
upon  any  found  principles  of  general  policy.  Here  the  war- 
blers of  the  woodchaunt  forth  their  mellifluent  notes,  and  the 
herds  of  deer  range  at  will  over  the  plain,  or  through  the 
thicket.  The  fox  and  the  badger  burrow  on  the  declivity 
of  the  deep  glen,  the  rabbit  on  the  fandy  hill,  and  the  hare 
hides  itfelf  in  the  thicket.  The  woodcock,  the  fnipe,the  phea- 
fant  and  the  partridge  abound  in  profufion  ;  but  all  often  dif- 
turbed  by  their  tyrant  mafter  Man.  The  natural  difpofition  of 
this  extenfive  foreft  comprehends  a  great  and  beautiful  va- 
riety of  afpect.  Gradual  eminences  and  eafy  vales,  and  with 
meandering  rills,  and  now  and  then  a  bolder  and  more  abrupt 
fwell,  form  the  general  feature  of  the  Foreft :  a  fit  fubjecT: 
for  any  degree  of  improvement  by  human  art  and  induftry. 
In  the  northern  part,  particularly  within  Marchington  Wood- 
lands, the  afpect  is  bolder.  Here  the  Foreft  is  compofed  of 
deep  glens,  furrounded  by  abrupt  precipices  ;  impracticable 
to  the  plough,  but  happily  well  cloathed  with  wood,  amono-ft 
which  the  ftout  native  oak,  young,  luxuriant,  and.of  vigorous 
growth,  is  in  great  abundance.  On  a  level  with  the  fummit 
of  thefe  precipices  is  a  broad  upland  furface,  capable  of  be- 
ing converted  to  corn  or  pafture  land  of  a  firft-rate  quality. 

The  fwells  or  hills  of  this  Foreft  are  very  generally  com- 
pofed of  immenfe  beds  of  red  or  white  marl,  the  colour  fome- 
times  changing  fuddenly,  fo  that  in  a  fmall  diftance  they  arc 
as  diftincl:  as  can  be  conceived.  This  marl,  of  a  friable 
mouldering  texture,  continues  from  the  very  fut face  to  many 
yards  in  depth.  In  fome  of  the  inclofed  land  adjoining,  par- 
ticularly Agardley  Park  farm,  it  is  the  fame,  and  both  colours 
have  been  ufed  promifcuoufly  for  marling  land,  with 
equal  good  eftecl ;  and  very  probably  the  white  may  contain 
the  greater  portion  of  calcareous  earth.  The  white  loamy 
furface  is  alfo  equally  productive  of  corn  or  pafture  with  the 
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red,  and  equally  eft'eemed  by  the  farmer.     This  white   marl 
I  had  never  obferved  before. 

This  Foreft  is  ftockcd  with  deer, horned  cattle,  andhorfes; 
butnofheepare  fuffjredto  feed  on  it.  The  fvippofed  ftock  may 
be  about  three   thoufand  deer,  and  three  thoufand  of  all  the 
other  kinds  in  fummer,  but  much  fewer   in  winter.     The 
keeping    of  the    three    thoufand    horfes   and    horned   cattle, 
charged   at   twelve   (hillings  per   head  for  the   fummering,. 
amounts  to  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  or  about  four  (hillings 
per    acre,   upon  the  whole   extent   of  the  Foreft  ;   and  this 
film  of  four  (hillings    per    acre    is  all  the  advantage  that  a. 
neighbouring;  very  intelligent  farmer  fuppofes  the  Public  de- 
rive  from  this  tra&  ;    the  deer  not   being  managed   in  any 
fyftem  for  the  public  advantage,  or  for  the  fupply  of  fub- 
iiftence  and  employment  for  the   bulk  of  mankind.     I  (hall 
add  for  them  to  the  above  account  one  (hilling  per  acre,  and 
five  (hillings  per  acre  as   the  total  value  of  the  Foreft  to  the 
lie  in   its  prefent  ftate.     I  eftimate  the  capital  employed 
in    flocking  the  foreft  at  five  (hillings  per  head  upon  three 
thoufand  in  number,  or  fifteen  thoufand  pounds.     Although 
theft,  not  being  conftantly  kept  there^  cannot  wholly  be  call- 
ed Foreft   ftock,  yet  I  will  fuppofe  that  which  ought  to  be 
taken  off  on  this  account  to  be  made  good  by  advantages  arifing 
from  the  deer.     The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  (locking 
the  Foreft  will  then  amount  to  fifteen  thoufand  pounds,  or 
about   one  pound  twelve  (hillings  and  fixpence  per  acre,  and 
its  value  to  the  Public  in  its  prefent  ftate  as  land  about  two 
thoufand  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

The  extent  of  the  Foreft,by  an  ancient  furvey  alluded  to 
by  the  Commiffioners  of  Crown  Lands  in  their  laft  examina- 
tion of  it,  is  nine  thoufand  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  : 
of  this,  in  cafe  of  inclofure,  I  will  fuppofe  one  thoufand  acres 
lit  to  be  referved  for  woodland.     This  may  be  done  about 
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the  glens  and  impracticable  fpots,  and  in  other  places  where 
thriving  oaks  are  the  mod  promising :  there  they  ought  to- 
be  fenced  off,  and  referved  in  clumps  and  coppices,  which 
would  be  both  an  ornament  to  the  country,  and  a  nurfery 
for  ftout  oak  timber.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  I  will 
fuppofe  occupied  by  the  lodges,  and  other  nnall  inclofures. 
This  is  already  in  an  improved  ftate ;  eight  thoufand  acres 
will  then  remain  for  improvement.  The  moment  that  thef* 
fhall  have  been  inclofed,  and  buildings  for  occupation  erect- 
ed on  them,  they  will  be  worth  for  a  term,  as  many  guineas 
per  annum,  and  would  be  improved  to  a  higher  value.  The 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  fiieh  improvement  in  build- 
ings, inclofure,  crops,  ftock,  &c.  might  on  this  rich  land  be 
twenty  pounds  per  acre.  Deducl  the  prefent  capital,  one 
pound  twelve  {hillings  and  fixpence  per  acre,  remains  in- 
creafe  eighteen  pounds  {even  {hillings  and  fixpence  per  acre  ; 
which,  ^upon  eight  thoufand  acres,  adds  one  hundred  and 
forty-feven  thoufand  pounds  to  the  national  capital.  By  im- 
proving this  tracTt,  the  increafed  annual  product  would  pro- 
bably be  five  pounds  per  acre,  or  forty  thoufand  pounds  per 
annum. 

The  nature  of  the  foil  of  this  tract  is  in  general  a  red  or 
white  marly  loam,  more  or  lefs  tenacious  ;  but  feldom  ap- 
proaching to  the  harfhnefs  of  clay.  Many  confiderable  fpots 
are  light  enough  for  turnips.  I  eftimate  one  thoufand  acres 
in  the  eight  thoufand  to  be  of  this  quality  :  this,  in  cafe  of  a 
divifion  or  inclofure,  mould  be  thrown  into  allotments,  and 
divided  in  equal  proportion,  of  fo  much  to  every  hundred, 
acres,  and  laid  with  the  ftrong  land,  which  would  enable 
every  occupier  to  provide  himfelf  with  a  portion  of  turnips, 
for  winter  food  for  his  fheep  ;  in  comparifon  of  which  con- 
venience, a  trifling  inconvenience  in  point  of  diftance  would 
be  no  objecl.  The  land  would  afterwards  be  fown  with  barley. 
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In  every  inclofure  the  rills  and  vales  fhould  alio  be  parti- 
•cularly  attended  to,  and  the  boundary  of  fuch  vales  traced 
out  by  a  fpirit-level,  ftretching  in  breadth  as  they  proceed 
downwards ;  and  the  ditches  feparating  them  from  the  up- 
land being  upon  a  level,  fhould  be  conftrudted  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  floating  gutters  for  irrigation  ;  and  where  large 
quantities  of  flood  water  ufually  pais  off,  refervoirs  fhould 
be  conftrufted  to  collect  and  retain  fuch  water  for  irrigation 
at  pleafure,  by  which  means  large  tracts  of  the  floping  fides 
of  vales  may  be  converted  into  water  meadows  :  the  quan- 
tity of  fuch  upon  this  foreft  is  not  very  confiderable,  the 
vales  being  generally  narrow,  and  the  flopes  abrupt ;  it  is, 
however,  fufneient  to  be  an  object  deferving  particular  at- 
tention. 

This  Foreft,  in  an  improved  ftate,  might  be  rendered  ons 
of  the  mofl  delightful  fpots  in  the  kingdom,  its  form  and  af- 
pecl  comprehending  fuch  a  great  and  beautiful  variety;  and 
the  ftaple  of  its  foil  being  equal  to  the  production  of  the 
fulleft  crops  of  the  moft  valuable  grain,  or  to  the  fatting  of 
ftock  of  a  firft-rate  quality.  The  fportfman  could  have  little 
reafon  to  complain  if  his  liberal  allowance  of  a  thoufand  acres, 
as  here  propofed,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  woodland, 
and  this  in  the  wildeft  and  moft  romantic  part,  where  the 
natural  afpect  tends  to  the  protection  of  the  favourite  objefls 
of  his  amufement. 

The  principal  natural  vegetable  productions  that  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  noticing,  as  in  fome  degree  rather  peculiar  to 
the  Foreft,  are  the  following  : 

i.  The  ftout  native  oak  (quevcus  rsbur)  ;  in  confidera- 
ble quantity,  and  promifing  and  good  in  quality.  An  oak 
called  Swilker  Lawn  Oak,  on  this  Foreft,  contains  at  lead  a 
thoufand  feet  of  timber :  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  ftill 
fruitful  in  acorns. 

2.  Holly 
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Z.  Holly  (ilex  a  qui  folium) ;  in  great  abundance,  has  been 
nurfed  up  and  encouraged  in  growth,  I  fuppofe,  as  winter 
provender  for  the  deer, 

A  very  fmall  proportion  of  the  other  fpecies  of  wood, 
though  the  Foreft  is  not  without  fome  of  the  common  under- 
woods. 

Graffes.— 3.  Vernal  grafs  (antboxanthum  cdorattim)  ;  very 
common  all  over  the  Foreft. 

4.  Annual  meadow-grafs  (poa  annua) ;  chiefly  near 
road-fides  :  none  of  the  other  finer  graffes  being  yet  in  the 
ear  (it  being  only  May  21),  they  could  not  with  certainty  be 
dlfcriminated. 

5.  Seg-grafTes  (carex's)  ;  feveral  forts  in  moift  fpots,  and 
indeed  all  over  the  Foreft,  would  be  weakened  and  give 
way  to  better  herbage,  when  any  attention  fhall  have  been 
paid  to  difcharge  the  ftagnant  water. 

6.  Loufe-wort,  or  red  rattle  (pedicular is  fylvatica); 
a  bad  pafture  plant,  but  encouraged  or  weakened  by  the 
fame  caufes  with  the  laft :  I  obferved  fome  with  white 
flowers. 

7.  Gorfe  (ulex  Europtsus) ;  in  patches  all  over  the  Foreft. 

8.  Petty  whin,  or  hen  gorfe  (genijia  Anglica)  ;  in  various 
places. 

q.  Common  fern  (pteris  aquilina)  ;   on  dry  banks. 

10.  Branched  polypody  (polypodiian  dryopteris) ;  common  on 
the  Foreft. 

11.  Wood  fpurge  (euphorbium  a?nygdakides) ;  very  com- 
mon on  moft  parts  of  the  foreft,  has  a  fingular  appear- 
ance :  I  have  feen  this  plant  no  where  elfe  wild  in  Stafford- 
fhire. 

12.  Hound's  tongue  (cynogloffitm  officinale);  very  common  ; 
ha3  rather  a  beautiful  flower  ;  worthy  a  place  in  fhrubberies 
or  flower  borders. 

13.  Spurg« 
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ij.  Spurge  laurel  [daphne  laureola) ;  common,  and  fome 
fpecimens  of  it  variegated. 

14.  Spurge  olive  [daphne  mtzerewn) ;  lefs  common  than  the 
Jaft. 

15.  Bilberry  [vaccinium  tnyrtillus) ;  inmoift  places. 

16.  Ramfons  [allium  urfinttm) ;  near  Marchington  Wood- 
lands. 

17.  Woodroffe  [afpcrula  cdorata)  j  growing  intermixed 
with  the  laft. 

18.  Black  briony,  or  lady's  feal   [tamus  communis). 
The  above  are  the  mod  common,  lingular,  or  peculiar  in 

fome  meafure  to  the  Foreft,  befides  many  others  in  common 
with  other  places. 

Cannock  Heath  is  the  moft  extenftve  wafte  in  the  county, 
but  its  extent  cannot  eafily  be  determined  with  accuracy}  I 
eftimate  it  at  about  forty  fquare  miles,  or  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  thoufand  acres.  Large  tracts  of  land  on  the  north  and 
weft  parts  of  this  wade  confift  of  a  good  light  foil,  adapted 
to  the  turnip  and  barley  culture :  the  eaft  and  fouth  parts  arc 
a  colder  gravelly  foil,  in  many  places  covered  with  heath  to 
a  large  extent ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  whole  may  be 
brought  into  cultivation^  and  that  fome  ®f  our  inclofed  land 
now  under  cultivation  is  not  at  all  of  a  fuperior  quality  to 
this  wafte. 

Sutton  Coldfield  is  alfo  a  very  extenfive  wafte,  of  no  other 
nfe  but  as  a  fheep-walk  or  rabbit-warren:  that  part  of  it  in 
Staffbrdfhire  contains,  according  to  an  eftimate  by  a  very 
intelligent  refident  near  the  fpot,  about  fix  thoufand  five 
hundred  acres ;  and  he  fuppofes  the  additional  wafte  land  be- 
tween Lichfield  and  Birmingham,  including  Bromwich- 
Heath,  Aldridge-Common,  Wal  fall  -Wood,  Whittington- 
Heath,  and  Weeford-Hills,  will  raife  the  amount  of  Sutton 
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Coldheld  to  ten  thcufand  acres:  their  value  in  their  prefent 
ftate  amounts,  by  his  information,  to  three  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  per  acre;  and  if  inclofed  would  rife  to  ten  (hillings 
and  fixpence  per  acre  for  the  firft  twenty-one  years,  and 
afterwards  be  greater.  The  other  principal  waftes  in 
the  county  are  thofe  of  Swindon,  Wombourn,  and  near 
Stewponcy,  inthefouth;  Morredge,  Wetley-Moor,  Stan- 
:ton-Moor,  Hollington-Heath,  Caverfwall-Ccmmon,  in  the 
north.  In  other  parts  of  the  county  we  find  Calf-Heath, 
Effington-Wood,  Snead-Common,  Wyrlcy  and  Pelfall  Com- 
mons ;  Tirley,  Afhley,  and  Maer  Heaths;  Swinnerton,  Tit- 
tenfor,  and  Shelton  Heaths ;  Houlton,  Milwich,  Hardwick, 
and  Fradfwcll  Commons,  and  many  others ;  and  upon  a  re- 
trofpedt  of  the  whole,  I  cannot  put  our  practicable  watte 
lands,  or  fuch  as  are  capable  of  being  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, at  lefs  than  one  hundred  thoufand  acres.  Their  prefent 
value  as  (heep-walks  amounts  to  three  (hillings  per  acre  per 
annum  :  their  value  inclofed,  and  after  one  round  of  cultiva- 
tion (tithe-free)  will  amount  to  fifteen  (hillings  per  acre, 
and  improve  by  inclofure  and  cultivation,  twelve  (hillings  per 
acre,  or  fixty  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  The  prefent  ca- 
pital or  value  of  (lock  belonging  to  fuch  land  may  be  efti- 
mated  at  ten  (hillings  per  acre,  or  fifty  thoufand  pounds;  the 
capital  of  the  land,  when  inclofed  and  cultivated,  including 
buildings,  fences,  crops,  live  flock,  implements,  and  furni- 
ture, would  amount  to  fifteen  pounds  per  acre,  or  one  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  The  addition  to  the 
national  capital,  by  fuch  general  inclofure  and  improvement 
in  this  county,  would  amount  to  one  million  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  This  land  alfo  would  make  many 
farms,  which,  with  a  due  proportion  of  labourers'  tenements, 
would  employ  a  population  of  twenty  thoufand  perfons,  chil- 
dren and  families  included,  in  cultivation  and  other  occupa- 
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tions  connected  and  dependent  thereupon;  would  furnifh 
food  for  double  that  number,  and  would  maintain  alfo  at 
leaft  double  the  prefent  number  of  fheep  ;  if  fheep  flock 
fhould  become  the  chief  object,  independent  of  other  flock, 
which  at  prefent  draw  no  nourifhment  or  fubfiftence  from 
this  trail.  Thofe  farms  alfo  would  produce  a  proportion  of 
corn :  the  wool  alfo  of  the  fheep  might  be  increafed  in  weight 
and  improved  in  quality  by  a  due  attention  to  rams  and  breed- 
ing flock.  A  general  inclofure  and  improvement  by  culti- 
vation of  all  the  wafles  of  the  kingdom  would,  by  greatly 
increafing  the  national  capital,  have  a  proportionable  effecl: 
upon  the  revenue;  and  it  is  aflonifhing  that  the  colonization 
of  diftant  countries  fhould  have  been  fo  much  encouraged, 
while  the  cultivation  of  our  own  country  remains  fo  far  from 
being  finifned  or  perfected. 

In  all  inclofures  the  impracticable  fpots,  thofe  too  uneven 
for  the  plough,  fhould  be  referved  for  other  ufes,  for  plan- 
tations where  the  foil  is  at  all  adapted  for  that  purpofe,  ok 
for  rabbit  warren  upon  fandy  bottoms :  I  have  often  ob- 
ferved  plantations  fucceed  extremely  well  on  the  fides  of  pre- 
cipices. 

Paring  and  burning  has  been  but  little  prac"lifed  in  this 
count}',  and  opinions  vary  much  as  to  its  propriety.  I  have 
often  obferved  it  pradlifed  in  other  counties,  but  other  means 
are  ufed  here  even  for  reclaiming  wafle  lands.  Many  peo- 
ple have  an  idea  that  it  is  injurious  to  thin  foils;  and  per- 
haps deep  foils  can  bell  bear  the  operation.  Burning  of 
couch  grafs  is  pradtifed  by  fome ;  but  mod  people  think  even 
that  is  better  deflroyed  by  tillage  and  funfhine  upon  the  land, 
if  the  feafon  will  admit  it. 
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ARABLE  LAND,  CROPPING,  AND 
CULTIVATION. 

1  HE  arable  foils  of  this  county,  confidered  as  referring  to 
cultivation,  may  be  divided  into,  firft,  the  ftiff  or  ftrong 
clay,  marl,  or  loam  ;  fecondly,  the  loofe  or  light  gravel  or 
fand  ;  thirdly,  the  mixed  or  compound  foil  or  loam,  compo- 
fed  of  various  textures  and  matter  in  different  places,  incli- 
ning to  fand,  gravel,  or  clay  ;  in  which  may  alfo  be  included 
the  thin  black  foils  and  the  calcareous  foils,  or  thofe  on  a 
lime-ftone  bottom. 

The  grain,  pulfe,  roots,  and  other  vegetables  cultivated 
in  field  culture  upon  the  arable  lands  of  this  county,  arc 
chiefly  the  following : 

I.  Wheat.  2.  Rye.  3.  Barley.  4.  Oats.  5.  Beans, 
fi.  Peafe.  7.  Vetches.  8.  Buckwheat.  9.  Hemp.  10. 
Flax.  11.  Turneps.  12.  Potatoes.  13.  Cabbages.  14. 
Rape.  To  thefe  may  be  added  clovers,  trefoils,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  graffes.  Turnep  cabbage  has  been  tried,  as 
well  as  fainfoifi,  lucern,  and  burnet.  Carrots  and  other 
garden  plants  are  not  introduced  into  field  cultivation,  ex- 
cept by  gardeners  for  the  markets. 

Refpe&ing  a  fyftem  of  cropping  and  round  of  crops,  no 
general  one  can  be  laid  down  that  will  apply  in  all  cafes : 
various  accidents  and  circumftances  will  render  deviations 
neceffaryand  proper,  and  the  induftry  and  fkill  of  the  atten- 
tive farmer  will  rife  fuperior  to  fyftematic  rules ;  yet  as  eve- 
ry regular  bufinefs  to  be  well  managed,  muft  be  conducted 
by  fomething  like  fyftem,  the  following  courfes  of  crops  are 
given  as  the  general  practice  of  this  county. 

The  ftiff  or  ftrong  foils  are  of  two  forts ;  the  ftrong  and 
harfli  inclining  to  clay,  and  the  more  mild  or  friable  marl 
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or  loam.     Thefe  foils  are  generally  on  a  marl  bottom,  often 
afterwards  rock.     On  the  ftrong  harfh  land  feldom  any  other 
grain  than  wheat  and  oats  are  grown,  and  in  the  rotation  of, 
firft,  fallow  ;   fecondly,  wheat ;  thirdly,  oats  ;  when  the  land 
is  laid   down  with   clovers,  trefoil,  and  rny-grafs,  for  one  two 
or   more  years.     Sometimes    on  breaking   up  an  older  turf, 
the  courfe  is,  firfr,  oats  ;  fecondly,  fallow ;  thirdly,   wheat ; 
fourthly,  oats;  with  feeds  as  before.     On  the  more  mild  and 
friable  loamy  foils,  the  courfe    of  cropping  is,  firfr,  fallow  ; 
fecondly,  v/heat  ;  thirdly,    beans    or  peafe  ;  fourthly,  barley 
or  oats  ;  when  the  land  is  laid  to  grafs  as  before.     In  laying 
land  down  to  grafs  for  more  than  one  year,  the  white  clover 
and  trefoil  are  often  fown.     On  this  fort  of  foil  "  beans  are 
lown   in  the  beginning,  and  oats  at  the  latter  end  of  March  : 
Barley  feldom  fooner  than  May  ;"    although  I   think'  barley 
fhould  always  be  finifhed  fowing  in  April.     Wheat  is  princi- 
pally fown  in  October,  but  fome  little  both  fooner  and  later. 
A    vein    of    incomparable    marl    is    found    near  Stafford 
caftle,    and   in   the  neighbourhood  of  Ecdefhall,    which   in 
fome  places  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  the  farmers 
plough  into  it.     The  Rev.   Mr.  Dickinson  informs  me,, 
that  the  farmers  fallow  here  for  wheat,  and  get  good  crops 
without  manure.      They  referve  the  dung  for   the    wheat 
ftubble,  and  put  it  on  in  autumn  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lent 
tillage.     This  method  fecured  afterwards  a  crop  of  beans  and 
another    of  barley,  which,   when  the  dung  was  laid  on  the 
wheat    fallow,  were  often  unproductive.     This    appears   a 
capital    improvement,  and    of  txtenfive   application.     Marl 
has  been  formerly,  and  is  ftill  much  ufed  on  thefe  foils.     As  it 
abounds  in  the  under-ftratum  it  fhould  be  laid  on  fparingly, 
otherwife  it  gives  a  harfhnefs  to  foils  perhaps  too  ftrong  be- 
fore.    Lime   is  an  excellent  corrector  of  fuch  harfhnefs  :  it 
has  the  power  of  ameliorating   fuch.  foil,  and  in  fome  mea- 
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fure  of  breaking  and  diflblving  its  particles.    It    is  much, 
ufed,  and  with  good  effe£t,  efpecially  after  marling. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  following  tillage  for  barley 
on  thefe  foils  has  been  attended  with  foccefs,  though  not 
praftifed  to  any  great  extent.  After  fummer  fallowing  for 
wheat,  and  harvefting  the  wheat  crop,  thofe  who  pra&ife  it 
plough  up  in  the  November  following  the  wheat  {rubbles  in  a 
proper  form  for  fowing,  lay  them  ury  by  proper  furrows  or 
gutters,  and  fow  barley  the  April  following  without  farther 
ploughing,  as  the  amelioration  of  winter  frofts  difpofes  the 
land  to  work  kindly  under  the  harrows  without  more  tillage. 
To  give  this  a  fair  chance  of  fucceeding,  the  fummer  fallowing 
fhould  be  managed  in  a  complete  ftyle.  This  ftrong  foil  will 
form  good  paftures,  as  can  be  proved  by  here  and  there  a 
piece  of  old  turf,  which  is  an  excellent  pafture  ;  but  the  occu— . 
piers  fay  it  requires  many  years  to  turf.  My  neighbour 
Mr.  Miller,  complains  of  this  land  being  too  much  ploughed, 
obferving  that  "  it  is  worked  with  the  plough  till  it  is  tem- 
pered enough  to  make  bricks,  and  then  the  occupiers  complain 
it  will  not  graze."  Perhaps  a  larger  proportion  of  turf,  by 
enabling  the  occupier  to  maintain  more  flock,  and  confe- 
quently  produce  more  manure,  might  be  a  means  of  producing 
an  equal  or  fuperior  quantity  of  grain  from  a  lefs  breadth  of 
acres.  Mr.  Miller  thinks  the  quantity  of  turf  land  on  thefe 
ftrong  foils  fhould  be  increafed,  by  laying  a  few  more  pieces 
to  grafs,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  farm,  one  piece  in  a 
year,  clean  and  in  good  heart,  with  perennial  red  and  white 
clover,  trefoil,  burnet,  and  graffes,  and  afterwards  mucking 
on  the  turf. 

Secondly,  The  light  fandy  or  gravelly  foils  adapted  to  tur- 
neps.  On  this  fort  of  land  the  Norfolk  fyftem  of,  firir, 
turneps  ;  fecondly,  barley  ;  thirdly,  clover  ;  fourthly,  wheat ; 
has  been  long   well-known  and  pra&ifcd.     The  principal 
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sitae  of  fowing  turnips  is  from  New  to  OU  Midfummer, 
■but  foine  are  fown  both  earlier  and  later :  the  land  in  prepa- 
ration for  turnips  has  generally  four  ploughings,  and  lut- 
ficient  hari'Qwings  between.  The  firft  ploughing  fhould  be 
before  Chriftmas,  the  fecond  in  March  and  well  harrowed 
1,  the  third  in  May,  and  the  fourth  at  fowing.  The 
manure  ufed  here  for  turnips  is  dung  or  lime,  or  both,  or  a 
comport  of  dung  and  foil.  Near  large  towns,  the  clung  of 
fuch  towns  is  often  ufed  ;  and  near  Birmingham  in  particular, 
I  am  well  informed,  the  parings  and  fhavings  of  bone  and 
hoof  dull:  is  applied  with  great  fuccefs.  Turnips  are  in 
general  hoed,  and  fometimes  a  fecond  time,  and  weeded  by 
hand;  but  it  has  not  always  been  eafy  to  procure  hands  for  the 
wholeof  this  bufinefs  at  a  reafonable  price.  It  may  perhaps  be 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  turnips  of  the  laft  year,  1793,  in 
this  country,  were  produced  of  the  largeft  fize  ever  known  ; 
commonly  of  the  weight  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds 
each  ;  occafioned  undoubtedly  by  an  uncommonly  luxuriant 
Michaelmas  Spring,and  a  mild  open  Autumn  and  Winter.  The 
turnips  are  parted  with  hurdles,  and  generally  eat  on  the  ground 
by  fheep  and  calves,  and  it  is  common  to  draw  a  quantity  of  the 
largeft  for  ftall  feeding.  Some  farmers  having obferved  that  this 
fyftem  of  the  fame  crop  every  four  years  is  hard  tillage,  and 
tires  the  ground,  have  given  their  fields  two  years  reft  under 
the  feeds  ;  which  makes  the  courfe,  firft,  turnips  ;  fecondly, 
barley ;  thirdly,  clover ;  fourthly,  pafture ;  and,  fifthly, 
wheat.  The  wheat  often  fucceeds  well  upon  a  two-year  lay, 
though  I  think  not  fo  kindly  as  immediately  upon  the  clover. 
Some  farmers,  however,  think  they  can  obferve  no  deficiency 
of  crop  on  that  account :  fome  have  totally  omitted  the  growth 
of  wheat  on  light  land.  Their  courfe  is,  firft,  turnips  ; 
fecondly,  barley  and  feeds,  paftured  for  two  or  more  years  ; 
aqd  then  fometimes  oats,  on  breaking  up  the  turf:  or,  firft, 
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runups  ;  fecondly,  peafe ;  thirdly,  barley  and  feeds,  as  be- 
fore. As  in  thefe  courfes  the  great  ftaple,  wheat,  is  neg- 
lected, I  cannot  beftow  on  them  any  commendation,  but 
fhould  prefer,  firft,  turnips  ;  fecondly,  bailey  with  feeds  ; 
thirdly  and  fourthly,  pafture  two  or  more  years  ;  fifthly, 
.peafe  ;  fixthly,  wheat.  This  is  fometimes  prac"tifed,  but  is 
moft  applicable  to  land  not  too  light  or  fandy,  but  poffefilng 
fome  ftaple  of  loam.  The  following  courfs  alfo  is  not  uncom- 
mon, nor  a  bad  one,  upon  land  that  is  continued  fome  years 
in  pafture  :  firft,  oats  ;  fecondly,  wheat ;  thirdly,  turnips  ; 
fourthly,  barley  with  feeds,  paftured  for  fome  years.  It  muft 
be  remarked,  that  whenever  light  land  is  feeded  down  with  an 
intention  of  remaining  fome  years  in  pafture,  four  pounds  of 
white  clover  and  four  pounds  of  trefoil  per  acre,  befides  grafs 
feeds,  fhould  be  fown  with  the  red  clover. 

Thirdly,  mixed  foils,  compounded  of,  or  inclining  to  fand, 
gravel,  or  clay ;  the  bottom  various,  fand,  gravel,  clay,  marl, 
or  rock  ;  including  the  thin  black  foils,  and  the  calcareous 
foils,  or  thofe  on  lime-ftone. 

The  mixed  foils  on  a  gravel  or  clay  bottom  are  very  fub- 
je£tto  befpringy.  The  water  being  pent  in  by  beds  of  clay,  is 
very  apt  to  break  out  upon  the  furface  through  the  gravelly 
ftratums,  and  in  wet  feafons  to  ftarve  and  deftroy  whatever 
crop  may  be  upon  the  ground ;  and  this  defect  is  extremely 
common  upon  moft  foils  compofed  of  a  mixture  of  fand  or 
gravel;  or  clay,  and  the  intercepting  of  fuch  fprings,  and 
conveying  away  their  water  by  hollow  drains,  is  a  very  exten- 
five  and  important  part  of  agricultural  improvement,  equal 
in  thefe  refpefts  to  the  draining  of  fenny  land,  at  leaft  in  this 
county :  and  to  the  credit  of  the  prefent  occupiers  be  it  re- 
corded, that  great  exertions  have  been  of  late  years  made> 
and  are  ftill  making  in  this  fpecies  of  improvement. 
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Tallowing  fe-r  wheat  is  pra&ifed  on  cold  wei  or  ftrong  lands- 
by  the  beft  farmers,  and  is  doubtlefs  abfolutely  neceflfary  on 
all   lands  improper   for  turnips,  (which   all   lands  are,  that 
are  not  fufficicntly  dry  to  eat  them  on  the  ground  by  ftock, 
for  in  fuch  lands  the  poaching  and  treading  in  carrying  of  the 
turnips   will   do  much  more   injury  to    the  land   than   tire 
turnips  are  worth) ;  and  he  who  fhall  attempt  to  manage  fuch 
land  without  fallowing,  will  have   occafion   to  repent    his 
miflake.     The  Writer  of  this  acknowledges   himfelf  to  have 
been  once  a  fufferer  by  too  implicit  a  confidence  in  the  oppo- 
site theory.     Fallowing  is  necelTary,  becaufe  the  roots  of  the 
perennial  grades,  fuch  as  couch  grafs,  vulgarly  here  called 
fquitch,  cannot  be  fufficiently  weakened  of  extirpated  without 
repeated  fummer  ploughings  ;  and  without  fuch  extirpation  it 
is  in  vain  to  fow  wheat  or  other  grain,  becaufe  fuch  grain  will 
be  much  injured,  and  in  fome  feafons,  particularly  in  a  wet 
one,  be  choaked  by  the  increafe  of  fuch  graffes.    The  grafs 
roots,  called  here  fquitch,  are  not  of  any  one  individual  par- 
ticular grafs,  but  of  feveral  of  the  perennial  graffes.  What  is 
called  the  black  fquitch,  fo  troublefome  in  dry  arable  land,  is 
an  agrojiis  or  bent  grafs,  ufually  referred  to   the  agrojiis  ca- 
pillaris :  but  Mr.  Curtis  affured  me  in  London,  this  fpring, 
that  this  grafs  is  not  the  capillaris,  and  that  in  his  next  ar- 
rangement of  the  graffes  he  fhall   call  this  fquitch  grafs  the 
agrojiis  repens.     The  creeping  red-ftalked  bent  grafs  (agrojiis 
Jtolonifera)   is  the  worfl:  fquitch  grafs  on  ftrong  wet  lands. 
The  dog's  grafs  (triticum  repens)  is  the  fquitch  grafs  of  gar- 
dens.     The  tall  oat  grafs  or   bulbous-rooted  fquitch  grafs  is 
very  troublefome,  and  if  fuffered  alive  in  the  ground  in  wet 
feafons,  will  increafe  prodigioufly,and  choak  any  crop.     The 
creeping  foft  grafs  (holcus  mollis),  and  feveral  others  of  the 
perennial  graffes,  will  interfere  with  the  growth  of  corn  ;  and 
as    they  have  all  the  habit,  in   fome  degree,  of  eftablifhing 
themfelvesxin  the  ground  when  it  lays  in  turf,  fummer  fallow- 
ing 
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ing  becomes  neceflary  for  their  extirpation  previous  to  fowing 
wheat,  as  this  extirpation  can  be  only  very  partially  effected 
by  hoeing,  or  in  any  other  way  than  by  repeated  deep  fum- 
mer  ploughings,-  and  as  the  mixed  foils  now  in  queftion, 
which  are  too  moift  for  turnips,  have  a  particular  propenfity  to 
the  production  of  thefe  grafles,  fummer  fallowing  becomes 
abfolutely  neceflary  ;  and  every  attempt  to  crop  without  it, 
for  any  length  of  time,  on  fuch  land,  has  terminated  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  land  and  the  lofs  of  the  occupier. 

The  ufual  culture  and  courfe  of  crops  on  the  mixed  foils  of 
this  neighbourhood  are,  firft,  fallow  with  four  ploughings 
and  manured  with  dung  or  lime,  or  both,  or  marl  and  dung, 
and  fown  with  wheat.  Secondly,  The  wheat  ftubble  pin- 
fallowed,  that  is,  ploughed  in  autumn  and  laid  dry,crofs  plowed 
in  March  and  harrowed  down,  and  ploughed  up  and  fown 
with  barley  in  April,  with  clover  and  other  feeds,  and  then 
laid  two  or  more  years  in  grafs  ;  after  which  it  is  again 
ploughed  up,  and  oats  are  fometimes  fown  on  the  turf,  which 
afterwards  is  fallowed  again.  The  following  mode  feems  a 
rational  way  of  avoiding  a  total  fallow,  and  is  fometimes 
practifed,  viz.  Firft,  Oats  on  one  ploughing  of  the  turf. 
Secondly,  The  oat  ftubble  dunged,  ploughed  at  Michaelmas 
aad  fown  with  winter  vetches,  to  be  eaten  off  the  ground 
time  enough  for  a  fallow  for  wheat.  Thirdly,  Wheat. 
Fourthly,  Barley  with  feeds,  and  then  grafs  for  two  or  more 
years.  Some  of  the  courfes  of  cropping  before  named  for 
ftrono-  and  light  foils,   are  alfo  fometimes   applied  to  mixed 

foils. 

Vetches  are  often  fown  in  this  county  both  in  autumn,  and 
fpring ;  the  former  certainly  by  much  the  moft  commendable. 
I  have  this  feafon  met  an  inftance  where  a  pretty  good  crop 
has  been  carted  to  the  ftable,  and  the  whole  piece  cleared 
early,  enough  for  fowing  turnips  in  June.     This  will  feldom 

L  happen 
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happen  here,  and  is  attributed  in  this  inftance  to  the  mild  winter 
and  early  fpring.  Vetches  would  I  think  be  more  fown,  but 
the  feed  is  generally  dear,  and  the  keep  often  not  worth  the 
feed,  without  running  them  on  the  ground  fo  long  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  working  of  the  fallow. 

Rye  is  fometimes  fown  on  a  wheat  ftubble  for  early  fpring 
feed  for  fheep,  and  eaten  off  early  enough  to  work  the  ground 
for  turnips.  This  on  found  early  land  may  give  feed  enough 
to  pay  for  the  feed,  as  coming  in  at  a  time  when  keep  is  very 
valuable.  Rye  is  little  grown  for  a  crop  in  this  county,  ex- 
cept on  headlands  or  hedge  fides.  Rye  ufed  fome  years  back 
to  be  much  fown,  mixed  with  wheat,  on  light  land,  but  has 
been  generally  omitted  fince  the  introduction  of  the  fyftem  of 
wheat  on  clover  lays. 

Buckwheat  (called  here  French  wheat)  has  been  grown 
both  for  ploughing  under  as  a  manure,  and  for  a  cropr 
but  is  in  no  very  high  repute,  and  no  refpeclable  experienced 
farmers  would  think  of  growing  it  unlefsupon  new-inclofed  or 
unimproved  land.  In  the  fyftem  of  ploughing  it  in  as  a  pre- 
paration for  wheat,  it  has  generally  beenfuppofed  to  leave  the 
land  too  light  and  porous ;  and  for  a  crop,  although  the  feed  is 
a  good  food  for  hogs,  pigeons,  or  poultry,  it  is  not  in  general 
efteemed  equal  to  a  crop  of  the  ufual  grain  or  pulfe.  One  of 
our  native  plants,  nearly  allied  to  this,  ftands  recommended  by 
Dr.  Withering  for  cultivation ;  at  which  I  fuppofe  die 
practical  farmer  will  laugh,  though  perhaps  without  a  caufe. 
this  is  the  black  bindweed,  called  here  bearbind  {polygonum 
convolvulus)  which  the  Doctor  prefers  to  buckwheat  (polygonum 
fagopyrum).  His  words  are  thefe,  after  defcribing  the  bindweed  : 
"  The  feeds  are  quite  as  good  for  ufe  as  thofe  of  the  preceding 
"  fpecies,  (referring  to  buck  wheat)  are  produced  in  greater 
"  quantity,  and  the  plant  bears  cold  better."  The  feed  cer- 
tainly contains  a  very  fine  white  flour,  and  the  plant  is  ex- 
tremely prolific,  but  the  grain  is  fmaller  than  that  of  buck- 
wheat. 
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wheat.  The  farmers  here  confider  it  as  a  troublefome  weed, 
twining  round  the  item  of  beans,  wheat,  or  other  grain,  and 
fretting  the  plant:  and  the  feeds,  being  of  a  triangular  form, 
will  not  readily  feparate,  in  dreffing,  from  the  grain  with 
which.it  grows  ;  it  may  probably  be  equally  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation with  the  buck-wheat,  as  a  food  for  hogs  and 
poultry. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  in  this  county,  but  upon  a  fmall 
fcale.  Hemp  is  generally  grown  in  fmall  yards,  appropriated 
to  that  purpofe,  near  houfes,  or  in  the  gardens  of  cottages, 
though  fometimes  an  acre  or  two  is  grown  by  a  farmer  after 
turnips  ;  and  I  have  known  a  few  inftances  of  large  crops  upon 
a  deep  black  peat,  well  drained.  Flax  is  generally  grown  up- 
on a  turf  on  one  ploughing.  Moft  leafes  have  reftri&ions  to 
prevent  the  cultivation  of  thefe  plants  on  a  large  fcale,  and 
the  tenants  are  often  limited  to  an  acre ;  although  other  far- 
mers with  open  leafes  make  no  ufe  of  the  privilege,  fuppofing 
thefe  plants  will  pay  no  better  than  the  ufual  grain,  which 
I  believe  they  will  not,  when  grain  bears  a  pretty  good 
price. 

Potatoes  have  been  a  good  deal  cultivated  in  various  ways, 
and  applied  to  the  fatting  of  cattle  and  hogs:  but  the  better 
forts  will  not  pay  for  thofe  purpofes,  unlefs  in  very  plentiful 
years,  when  they  are  cheap  at  market.  The  refufe  potatoes 
are  very  generally  applied  to  fatting  hogs,  which  they  will 
brino-  on  fall  when  boiled  and  mixed  with  a  little  ground 
barley,  and  the  inferior  barley  called  tail-end;  and  even 
damaged  barley  will  do  for  this  purpofe.  The  markets  are 
principally  fupplied  with  potatoes  by  cottagers  who  have 
large  gardens,  or  who  rent  land  for  the  purpofe  of  growing 
them  :  fome  alfo  are  grown  by  the  fmaller  farmers.  At 
Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  I  obferved  upon  a  mixed  foil 
fome  fields  of  potatoes  in  rows  of  a  width  to  be  plough-hoed ; 
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they  were  managed  in  a  good  flyle,  the  land  well  worked  and 
clean.  They  have  been  grown  here  in  various  ways ;  cul- 
tivated both  with  the  plough  and  fpade ;  and  the  culture  well 
underftood,  as  well  as  their  application  to  fatting  cattle  ;  the 
quantity  applied  to  which  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  the 
market. 

The  cultivation  of  Cabbages  in  the  field  has  been 
introduced  into  this  county  for  fome  years,  and  pra&ifed 
in  moft  parts  of  it  upon  a  fmall  fcale  ;  many  of  my  neigh- 
bours growing  them  regularly,  as  I  have  feveral  times  myfelf. 
This  fpring  I  obferved,  May  20,  two  fields  of  cabbages  al- 
ready planted  between  Croxall  and  Burton  upon  Trent. 
Alfo  May  27,  Mr.  Harvey  of  Dunftall,  who  has  been  long 
a  planter  of  cabbages,  had  fome  breadth-planted  with  autum- 
nal plants,  and  intended  finiming  the  field  with  fpring  plants. 
This  is  the  true  fyftem,  as  the  former  will  be  large  enough 
for  early  ufe;  and  the  latter  will  ftand  the  winter  far  ufe  in 
fpring.  He  plants  the  Drumhead,  and  procures  the  feed 
from  Scotland:  I  obferved  alfo  cabbages  planted  near 
Okeover,  and-  the  ground  well  prepared  :  their  culture  and 
ufe  are  underftood  in  moft  parts  of  the  county.  They  are 
principally  given  either  to  ftieep,  in  which  cafe  they  are  cart- 
ed to  a  turf;  or  to  milking  cows,  whofe  milk  they  much  in- 
crcafe  without  tainting  the  butter.  Sometimes  alfo  they  are 
given  to  feeding  cattle,  as  they  can  be  come  at  in  froft  and 
fnow,  when  turnips  are  buried,  or  locked  in  the  ground. 
My  neighbours,  Mr.  Corser,  Bufhbury,  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Dunftall,  have  this  feafon,  1794,  each  of  them  a  good 
portion  of  a  turnip-field  prepared  for  cabbages ;  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's being  now,  June  25,  in  part  planted,  the  others 
waiting  for  rain.  They  chufe  to  plant  them  on  three 
feet  ridges,  manured  under  the  rows  with  foil  left  between 
the  rows  for  one  plough-hoeing  :  the  hoeing  is  after- 
wards finifhed  by  hand:  fome  people  plant  them  with- 
out 
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out  ridging,  fpread  the  manure  promifcuoully,  and  do  all  the 
hoeing  by  hand.  Their  ufe  for  milking-cows  is  rendered 
of  lefs  confequence,  by  a  difcovery  in  confequence  of  which 
turnips  may  be  given  to  fuchcows  without  tainting  the  milk, 
or  its  produce.  A  fmall  quantity  of  clear  water,  in  which 
nitre  has  been  duTolved,  added  to  the  milk  frefh  from  the : 
cow,  will  take  away  -every  ill-flavour  from  the  butter,  though 
fuch  cow  may  have  been  fed  ever  fo  plentifully  with  turnips. 
I  am  finee  informed  by  my  neighbour  Mr.  Miller  of 
Dunftall,  that  they  have  been  equally  fuccefsful  in  curing  the 
taint  from  turnips,  by  putting  a_  lump  of  nitre  in  the  vefTel 
that  holds  the  cream  ;  and  the  cultivation  of  turnips  being 
more  fimple,  attended  with  lefs  labour,  and  probably  more 
kindly  for  the  ground,  they  will  on  thefe  accounts  have  the 
preference.  Some  farmers  think  cabbages  are  belt  grown  on 
the  lame  fpot  or  flat  of  ground  every  year,  which  mould  be 
allotted  and  inclofed  for  that  purpofe ':  others  grow  them  in 
the  turnip-£.id ;  and  they  are  followed  by  bailey,  as  it  is 
generally  convenient  to  referve  them  for  ufe  late  in  the  fpring : 
and  as  they  are  often  grown  on  the  ftrongeft  foil  of  the  field, 
the  land  drying  and  becoming  cloddy,  gives  more  trouble 
in  making  it  fine  for  the  barley  crop,  and  may  occafion  the 
idea  of  their  leaving  the  land  lefs  kindjy  than  turnips,  al- 
though this  may  be  owing  to  other  circumftances. 

Turnip-cabbage  has  been  cultivated  by  feveral  perfons ; 
but  the  uncouth  form  of  the  roots,  and  the  difficulty  of  clear- 
ing them  from  the  ground,  has  occafioned  them  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  although  th£y  are  extremely  hardy,  and  might  be  of 
fome  ufe  in  the  interval  of  time  between  turnips  and  graft. 

Rape  {braflica  napus).  This  plant  I  have  never  known 
cultivated  in  this  county  for  its  feed,  and  many  leafes  contain 
reftriaions  to  prevent  it;  but  it  is  fometimes  fown  on  an  early 
ftubble  for  fpring  feed  for  flieep,  upon  land  intended  to  be 

fbwn  . 
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(own  with  turnips  the  cnfuing  fummer :  the  finooth  charlock 
is  this  plant  in  its  wild  ftate. 

To  the  courfes  of  cropping  before  ftated,  I   fhall  juft  add 
that  of  the  Moorlands,  which  is  the  worft  part  of  their  ma- 
nagement, deftrudtive   to   the  land,  and   certainly   ignorant 
in  the  extreme.     This  courfe  is  generally,  firft,  oats  upon 
one  ploughing  of  the  turf;,  fecondly,  oats  upon  one  plough- 
ing of  the  ftubble;  and  thirdly,   oats    after  a  winter  fallow, 
with  clover  and  grafs  feeds  ;  but  the  clover  and  feeds  fome- 
times  omitted,  and  nature  trufted  to  alone  to  form  the  turf. 
They  have  an  idea  that  the  land  will  not  produce  wheat,  or 
.not  ripen  it  in  time,  and  but  feldom  attempt  it;  but  when 
they  do,  it  is  after  fallow.     They  fay  it  will  grow  a  year  from 
the  fowing.    I  have  no  doubt  but  its  time  of  ripening  would 
be  much  facilitated  by  introducing  quickfet  fences  to  fhelter 
the  country  in  winter,  which  is  in  general  very  high  ground, 
very  much  expofed  to  winter  blafts,    and  fheltered  only  by 
low  flone  walls.     With   quickfet  fencing  and  early  fowing, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  any   quantity  of  wheat  required  might 
be  produced  ;  but  the  country  not  being  populous,  and  oat- 
bread  in  general  ufe,   the   demand   for  wheat  is  not  very 
great :  its  cultivation,  however,  as  I  underftand,  is  increafing. 


BROAD-CAST,  SEED,  AND  PRODUCE. 

THE  major  part  or  bulk  of  the  fowing  bufinefs  is  done  in 
the  old  broad-caft  way,  though  drilling  is  introduced,  and  has 
made  fome  progrefs.  The  general  allowance  of  feed  to  an 
acre  in  this  way,  is,  of  wheat,  two  bufhels  or  a  little  more : 
of  barley,  three  bufhels ;  of  oats,  four  to  five  bufhels ;  of 
peafe,  three  bufhels  ;  and  of  beans,  I  believe,  four  bufhels  ; 

the 
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the  bufhel  of  this  county  being  nine  gallons  and  a  half. 
The  returns  or  product  vary,  but  to  be  deemed  a  good  fair 
crop,  fhouiu  be,  of  wheat,  twenty-five  bufhels  per  acre ;  of 
barley,  thirty  ;  of  oats,  thirty  to  forty ;  of  peafe  and  beans,  va- 
rious. Much  greater  quantities  than  the  above  have  been 
obtained  in  particular  cafes,  and  a  bad  crop  full  as  often 
gives  lefs.  The  largeft  well-authenticated  produce  of  barley 
that  I  know  of  was  raifed  a  few  years  fince  upon  Oxley 
farm,  near  Wolverhampton,  where  from  twenty  ftatute  acres 
of  land,  fown  broad-caff,  Mr.  Huskisson  carried  to  mar- 
ket, twenty  loads  of  thrafhed  barley,  each  load  fixty  bufhels, 
and  each  bufhel  nine  gallons  and  a  half,  befides  the  tail-end 
kept  for  his  own  ufe  which  could  not  be  lefs  than  three  fucli 
bufhels  from  every  load  ;  making  fixty-three  bufhels  per  acre 
of  nine  gallons  and  a  half  to  the  bufhel ;  or  near  feventy- 
five  Winchefter  bufhels  per  acre.  This  ftatement  can  be 
proved  as  a  fact  by  the  moft  unqueftionable  evidence.  Wheat 
has  fometimes  produced  forty,  and  oats  fixty  fuch  bufhels  per 
acre. 

Drill  Husbandry.  The  drill  hufbandry,  as  ftated  be- 
fore, is  fairly  introduced,  and  has  made  fome  progrefs.  I  be- 
lieve I  could  name  a  dozen  farmers  who  have  drill  machines, 
one  half  of  which  are  within  a  few  miles  of  Pendeford.  The 
machines  ufed  here  do  their  work  pretty  well.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  them ;  one  invented  by  Cook,  or  an  imitation  of 
his  invention ;  the  other  made  under  a  patent  granted  to  a 
perfon  in  Yorkfhire,  and  fold  here  by  Mr.  Joseph  Corn- 
forth,  machine-maker,  at  five  guineas  each.  The  delivery 
of  grain  in  this  is  effected  by  hollows,  or  cavities,  cut  in  a 
cylinder;  that  of  Cook's,  by  ladles  fixed  in  a  cylinder.  They, 
either  of  them  deliver  feveral  rows  at  a  time,  and  may  be 
conftructed  to  deliver  the  rows  at  any  given  diftance,  they 
hare  been  ufed  for  all  forts  of  grain,  but  not    generally; 
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fometimes  rainy  weather  obliging  the  owner  to  do  part  of  his 
bufinefs  broad-call.  The  following  account  of  drilling  I  have 
from  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  prac~tifing 
that  method  of  (owing. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dickenson,  Rector  of  Blymhill,  fays,  "I 
"  have  juft  introduced  what  feems  to  me  a  confiderable  im- 
"  provement  of  Mr.  Cook's  drilling  machine :   it  fets  the 
"  drills  at  the  diftance  of  feven  inches  ;  an  interval  which  in 
"  the  culture  of  wheat  and  barley  is  far  preferable  to  nine. 
"  Mr.  Shenstone  of  Standyford  has,  I  believe,  the  merit 
«  of  having  planned  the  alteration,  and  gets  the  machines 
"  fitted  up :   the  price  of  one  is   about  ten  guineas,  includ- 
"  ino-  an  allowance  to  Mr.  Cook  as  Patentee.     It  will  drill 
"  wheat  upon  the  clover  lay,  and  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt 
"  of  its  fuperiority  to  broad-cart  fowing,  in  light  foils."     I 
fhall  juft  add,  that  I  have  had  the  plcafure  of  feeing  two  pieces 
of  Mr.  Dickenson's    drilled    barley,  but  do  not  think   it 
fuperior  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  broad-caft 
fowing. 

I  have  received  the  following  account  from  Mr.  Higgs, 
Cronkhall,  near  Wolverhampton. 

"  I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  drilling  grain  by  a  ma- 
"  chine  for  the  laft  five  years.  I  began  with  two  acres  of 
"  barley  upon  a  wheat  ftubble  of  the  preceding  year,  in 
"  1790.  A  wet  fpring  fucceeding  filled  my  ground  with 
«  weeds  ;  but  by  hoeing  in  June  following,  I  had  rather  a 
"  better  crop  than  broad-caft,  in  the  fame  field ;  which  gave 
"  me  hopes  that  if  ever  I  fhould  underftand  properly  the 
«  drill  mode,  it  might  anfwer  my  end.  About  the  Michael- 
"  mas  following,  I  fowed  fix  acres  of  wheat  with  the  drill, 
«  and  in  the  fpring  of  1791,  two  acres  of  peafe  and  two 
"  acres  of  oats  on  a  clover  lay  ;  as  alfo  five  acres  of  barley 
"  after  wheat  ftubble  :  the  wheat  was  part  on  barley  and 
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"  part  on  peak  ftubble.  The  wheat  crop  after  barley  was 
"  very  indifferent,  but  that  after  peafe,  though  in  the  fame 
"  field,  very  great,  being  thirty-eight  ftrikes  per  acre,  at 
"  thirty-eight  quarts  to  the  ftrike,  which  is  equal  to  upwards 
"  of  forty-five  ftrikes  Wmchefter.  The  oats  were  very 
"  indifferent,  but  the  peafe  produced  a  great  crop  ;  fifty 
"  ftrikes  of  our  meafure  per  acre.  The  barley  alfo  amount- 
"  ed  to  fifty  ftrikes  of  my  meafure  per  acre.  I  have  ftill 
"  purfued  the  drill  mode  in  preference  to  broad-caft,  where 
"  I  can  have  an  opportunity  of  hoeing  ;  or  where  the  ground 
*{  has  been  made  very  fine  by  fpring  ploughing,  even  if  I 
"  cannot  hoe,  as  when  I  fow  my  fpring  grafs  feeds  :  but  the 
"  greateft  improvement  I  have  made  by  drilling  has  been 
"  on  an  old  lay  turf,  particularly  in  one  inftance  of  ten 
«  acres.  I  ploughed  the  ground  in  O&ober  1792,  and  drill - 
"  ed  it  with  wheat :  it  was  ploughed  with  a  flay-plough  *, 
*'  and  no  manure  was  ufed.  In  the  April  following  it  was 
"  hoed  with  a  hand-hoe,for  which  I  paid  three  fhillings  per  acre, 
"  and  beer.  The  field  produced  two  hundred  andninetyftrikes, 
"  of  thirty-eight  quarts  to  the  ftrike.  I  am  now  making  a 
<c  turnip  fallow  of  the  fame  field :  it  is-a  deep  mixed  foil, 
"  rather  inclining  to  a  light  foil.  The  ground  which  I 
"  recommend  for  drilling,  is  a  good  deep  foil,  rather  light, 
«'  and  free  from  very  long  roots  ;  but  the  cleaner  the  foil 
"  ftiall  be,  as  in  all  other  hufbandry,  the  better  will  it  be 
"  for  the  crop.  Before  I  fow  my  wheat,  I  fteep  it  one  ni»ht 
"  in  a  brine  of  fait  and  water,  mixed  up  until  it  will  bear  an 
*  egg  new  laid,  which,  I  think,  preferves  my  wheat  from 
"  the  fmut.  If  afterwards  ufed  for  drilling,  it  fhould  be 
*'  fpread  on  a  floor  to  be  dried  before  it  is  ufed,  to  prevent  it 

*  See  Implements  of  Husbandry, 
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a  from  flicking  together,  and  fhould  not  be  dried  with  lime, 
"  as  in  the  common  broad-caft  way. 

"  There  are  four  farmers  within  one  mile  of  me,  that  ufe 
"  the  drill  machine;  and  all  their  drilled  crops  now  growing 
"  look  better  and  much  preferable  to  their  broad-caft  :  but 
"  fpeaking  for  myfelf,  I  give  the  preference  to  drilling, which 
*'  will  be  feen  by  the  following  account  of  my  crops,  now 
"  growing  as  under,  and  in  which  the  drilled  look  far  better 
"  than  the  broad-caft.  In  fhort,  the  drill  has  far  exceeded 
"  the  broad-caft  each  year  I  have  ufed  it,  befides  leaving  my 
»'  land,  where  I  can  hoe  it,  cleaner  from  weeds. 

CROPS  OF  THE  PRESENT  YEAR  1794. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Peafe 
Oats 


Total  •         -  44.  " 

Total  55  Acres" 

I  fliall  juft  obferve,  that  Mr.  Higgs's  arable  land  is  gene- 
rally a  good  deep  light  loam ;  and  that  other  farmers  who 
have  tried  the  <Ji  111  machine,  generally  fpeak  in  favour  of  the 
practice. 

Rtfpectir.g  the  advantages  of  drilling,  and  its  fuperiority  to 
broad-caft  fowing,  the  following  advantages  are  obvious: 
1.  The  vacant  fpaces  between  the  rows  can  be  much  eaficr 
cleaned  by  the  hoe  than  between  the  plants  in  broad-caft 
fowino- ;  2.  The  feed  is  laid  in  at  a  more  proper  and  equal 
ilepth  than  by  the  harrows  ;  arid,  3.  A  faving  of  feed  may  be 

efieaed 


Drilled 

Broad-caft. 

Acres 

Acres 

18 

7 

17 

1 

9 

— 
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*fFe<$ed  of,  I  believe,  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  fome 
other  refpedts,  theoretically  confidered,  the  broad-caft  fowing 
ihould  feem  to  have  the  advantage.  For,  I.  The  young 
plants  promifcuoufly  difpofed  will  have  a  lefs  diftance  to 
draw  their  nourifhment,  and  will  occupy  the  whole  extent 
beneath  the  furface  with  lefs  effort,  and  with  fhorter  root 
fibres,  than  when  crouded  in  rows  with  open  fpaces  between. 
2.  The  broad-caft  fowing  is  rather  more  fimple  and  eafy  in 
operation,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  obflrudted  by  change  of 
weather  or  fhowers.  3.  In  the  cafe  of  fowing  grafs  feeds 
with  barley,  which  is  or  fhould  be  always  pradifed,  the  ad- 
vantage of  hoeing  is  loft ;  and  in  the  fteeping  of  wheat  for 
fowing,  the  drying  with  lime  is  loft ;  in  which  probably  a  great 
part  of  the  health  of  the  operation  confifts ;  and  the  drying 
by  fpreading  the  feed  on  a  floor  feems  tedious,  and  a  work  of 
time.  It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  for  land  to  be  fit  for 
drilling,  it  fhould  be  clean  from  root-weeds,  and  in  a  fine  ftate 
of  culture.  I  have  heard  a  very  fenfible  experienced  broad- 
caft  farmer  remark,  that  when  his  land  is  in  that  ftate,  he  can 
do  anything  with  it,  or  get  a  good  crop  in  any  way.  I  have 
juft  further  to  remark,  that  I  did  fome  years  back  attempt 
the  drill  fyftem,  with  a  view  of  afcertaining  how  far  foul 
land,  or  fuch  as  wanted  fallowing,  could  be  cleaned  by 
hoeing  between  the  rows,  hoping  there  might  be  a  poffibi- 
lity  of  precluding  the  neceflity  of  fummer  fallowing;  but 
not  fucceeding  to  my  mind  in  this  particular,  I  declined  the 
practice.  I  would  not  wifh  by  any  means  to  be  under- 
ftood  to  have  the  leaft  wifh  to  difcountenance  the  attempts 
of  others,  as  I  confider  the  practice  of  drilling  and  hoeing 
the  fields  in  a  good  ftyle  as  a  very  neat  mode  of  culture"} 
and  he  muft  always  be  efteemed  an  improver  of  the  agri- 
culture of  his  country  who  fhall  obviate  the  difficulties  at- 
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tending  the  drill,  and  the  objections  to  it,  fo  as  to  rendec 
it  of  more  general  utility  to  the  united  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Miller,  Dunftall,  is  a  friend  to  the  drill  hufbandry, 
which  he  prac^ffes  on  a  coniiderable  fcale.  He  has  fome 
barley  this  feafon  which  promifes  to  be  an  excellent  crop  : 
it  is  but  juftice,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  broad-caft  hi 
the  fame  field  is  equally  good. 

Seed-time  and  harvest.  The  feed-time  in  this  coun- 
ty commences  in  March,  and  fhould  always  be  finiflied  in 
April,  but  fometimes  in  fome  places  hangs  on  through  a 
great  part  of  May.  The  hay  harveft  is  from  the  middle  of 
Tune  to  the  end  of  July.  Corn  harveft  is  in  Auguft  and 
September;  but  in  fome  early  feafons  peafe,  oats,  and  barley, 
have  been  harvefted  about  the  end  of  July. 

Steeping  cf  seed.  The  fteeping  or  pickling  of  feed 
wheat  previous  to  fowing  is  pretty  generally  pradtifed  here, 
and  its  propriety  eftablifhed  by  the  moll  weighty  of  all  argu- 
ments, namely,  by  the  moil  decifive  experimental  proofs  of  its 
wood  effect  in  preventing  the  fmut.  Various  ways  are  ufcd. 
That  moft  generally  approved  is,  to  immerfe  the  wheat  in  a 
brine  of  fait  and  water,  or  urine,  mixed  up  ftrong  enough  to 
fwim  a  new-laid  egg  ;  and  then  ftirring  it  well  up,  to  fkim  off 
whatever  fwims  on  the  furface  ;  and  after  taking  it  out,  or 
letting  off  the  brine,  to  dry  it  with  quicklime  to  a  ftate  for 
fowing.  In  this  procefs  the  hydroftatical  improvement  of 
the  feed  is  evident,  by  feparating  from  it  every  feed  and 
grain  deficient  in  fpecific  gravity  ;  and  I  have  never  known, 
or  heard  a  well-authenticated  inttance  of  its  failure  in  com- 
pletely preventing  the  fmut ;  a  difeafe  in  wheat  which  who- 
ever is  well  acquainted  with,  muft  think  ferious  indeed. 
The  ingredients  here  ufed  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  health, 
and  are  worth  all  the  expence  and  labour  as  manure. 

Weeds, 
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Weeds.  The  weeds  to  which  arable  land  is  fubjec"r, 
are  a  great  plague  to  the  plough  farmer,  and  it  is  chiefly  to 
their  predominance  that  the  neceility  of  fummer  fallowing  is 
to  be  attributed.  The  following  are  the  principal  weeds  that 
the  plough  land  of  this  county  is  moft  fubjeft  to,  in  which 
thofe  before  enumerated  as  pafture  weeds  are  omitted. 

1.  Couch  grafs,  called  here  fquitch,  that  plague  and 
curfe  to  arable  cultivation.  The  term  fquitch  fignifies  the 
roots  of  perennial  grafles ;  of  no  one  particular,  but  of  feve- 
ral  forts ;  particularly  the  bent  graffes  (agrojlis's),  the  dog's 
grafs  (triticum  repensj,  creeping  foft  grafs  (bolcus  mollis), 
tall  oat  grafs  (avena  elatiorj,  and  fome  others.  The  roots 
of  thefe  are  fometimes  fo  interwoven  with  the  foil  in  hard 
tilled,  worn-out  land,  as  to  form  a  perfecl  mat,  and  to 
choak  the  plough :  they  abound  moft  in  light  and  mixed  foils, 
and  are  only  to  be  deftroyed  by  repeated  fummer  ploughings, 
or  by  forking  them  out  and  burning  them. 

2.  Coltsfoot  (tujfdagofarfara);  very  apt  to  abound  in  hard 
tilled  land.  Lord  Hawke  informed  me  at  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  "  that  the  only  time  to  dtftroy  this  weed  is  by 
"  cutting  it  up  in  thofe  months  when  it  begins  to  throw  its 
"  flower  ;  at  which  time  if  fo  cut,  it  will  bleed  to  death." 
Thefe  months  are  February  or  March.  Neglecled  at  this  time, 
it  will  foon  after  ripen  its  feed,  which,  furnifhed  by  nature 
with  feathers  or  wings,  flies  all  over  the  country,  and  there- 
fore eftablifhes  itfelf  very  quickly  on  banks  of  earth  newly 
thrown  up.  This  weed  may  be  confiderably  weakened  by 
repeated  fummer  ploughings,  and  may  then,  for  the  greatefl 
part,  be  weeded  out,  as  the  ground  is  thus  rendered  light. 

3.  Common  or  way  thiltle,  curfed  thiftle,  or  fow  wort 
(ferratula  arverifis)-,  growing  everywhere,  may  be  weakened 
by  good  tillage  and  weeding,  but  not  totally  deftroyed. 
This  weed  feems  almoft  naturally  produced  by  the  foil,  in. 
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confequence  of  the  curfe,  "  thorns  alfo  and  thirties  fhall  it 
"  bring  forth  unto  thee  ;"  yet  doubtlefs,  ftriclly  fpeaking, 
i  !aced  only  from  its  numerous  fibrous  roots,  which  are 
itriiSlly  perennial,  and  from  its  more  numerous  feeds,  which 
are  feathered,  and  can  fly  to  any  diftance  with  the  wind. 
This  plant  can  only  be  eradicated  by  universal  agreement  to 
cut  it  up  before  it  fhall  feed. 

4.  Charlock,  or  chadlock.  The  yellow-flowered  weed 
termed  chadlock  by  the  farmer,  is  not  one  individual,  but 
three  feparatc  and  diftincT:  plants,  each  fpecies  more  or  lefs 
abounding  in  different  places.  They  are  as  follow  :  1.  The 
rough-leaved   chadlock,   or   wild    muftard   (finaph    nigra) ; 

2.  The  fniooth-leaved   or  wild  rape   [brajfica  napus)  ;  and 

3.  The  rough-leaved  wild  radifh,  with  whiter  flowers  {rapha- 
nus  raphanijlruni).  Thefe  plants  are  all  annuals,  produced 
entirely  from  feeds,  which  they  bear  in  great  abundance,  and 
which  feeds  will  lie  in  a  clod  as  fafe  as  in  a  granary,  and  ve- 
getate at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  when  ploughed  up  and  ex- 
pofed  to  moifture.  Thefe  intruders  are  only  to  be  extirpated 
by  ploughing  them  under  when  the  field  is  fallow,  or  by 
weeding  them  out  of  the  crop  before  their  feed  fhall  have 
been  ripened  ;  for  if  fufFered  to  perfect  and  fhed  their  feed, 
each  fingle  plant  will  produce  an  hundred ;  the  farmer 
fhould  therefore  carefully  prevent  this  by  weeding  or  hoe- 
ing them  out  in  time. 

"  One  year's  feeding  makes  feven  years  weeding,"  is  an 
apophthegm  which  fhould  be  ftrongly  imprinted  in  the 
farmer's  memory.  The  increafe  of  the  above  and  fome  other 
of  our  field  weeds  when  they  are  permitted  to  fhed  their  feed, 
is  beyond  all  calculation. 

5.  Ivy-leaved  fpeedwell  (veronica  hederifolia),  fometimes 
«ery  much  abounding  amongft  wheat  very  early  in  the  fpring, 
but  feeding  and  leaving  the  ground  early,  and  perhaps  not 

much 
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tnuch  injuring  the  crop,  would  probably  be  beft  deftroycd 
by  working  and  pulverizing  the  fallows  very  early  in  the 
feafon,  which  would  occafion  the  feeds  to  vegetate,  and  the 
plant  would  be  deftroyed  by  ploughing  it  under  without 
giving  it  time  to  perfect  its  feeds. 

6.  White  darnel  (lolium  temulentum)  is  produced  from 
feed  fown  from  wheat,  to  prevent  which  great  care  fhould  be 
taken.  This  weed  is  extremely  prolific,  and  very  injurious 
to  a  wheat  crop  when  growing,  and  to  its  value  at  market : 
it  is  an  annual  plant,  which  may  be  avoided  by  attention  in 
the  choice  of  feed. 

7.  Goofegrafs,  catchweed,  or  cleavers,  called  here  ErifF 
(galium  aparine).  I  have  known  this  plant  very  troublefome 
in  a  wheat  crop,  twining  and  crawling  up  the  ftravv  or  ftem, 
but  is  not  very  common  in  well-managed  land. 

8.  Bindweed  (convolvulus  arvert/is)  ;  a  troublefome  para- 
fitical  weed,  but  not  fo  abundant  here  as  I  have  feen  it  in 
fome  of  the  chalk  counties. 

9.  Shepherd's  needle,  here  beggar's  needle  (fcandix  peilen 
Veneris  J  ;  fometimes  very  abundant  in  hard  tilled  land,  and 
its  feed  not  eafily  feparated  from  corn  in  dreffing  or  win- 
nowing. 

10.  Common  chickweed  (alftne  media)  abounds  moil  in 
land  rendered  fine  by  repeated  ploughings^ 

1 1 .  Pale  arfmart  or  lakeweed  (polygonum  penfylvanicum) 
abounds  moll  in  wet  feafons,  on  moift  land. 

12.  Black  bindweed,  or  bearbind  (polygonum  convolvulus). 
This  is  alfo  a  parafitical  plant,  twining  round  any  thing  it- 
can  lay  hold  of.  Dr.  Withering  recommends  it  for  cul- 
tivation, preferring  it  to  buckwheat,  to  which  it  is  neaily 
allied. 

13.  Bladder  campion  (cucululus  beh(n)',  often  growing 
amongft  barley  on  light  land. 

14.  Cockle 
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14.  Cockle  (agrojlemma  gitbago).  Care  fhould  be  taken 
not  to  fow  this  weed,  it  being  very  injurious. 

15.  Corn  poppy  (pa-paver  rhoeas);  fometimes  very  abun- 
dant on  light  land  in  dry  feafons,  and  a  pretty  fure  indica- 
tion of  a  light  crop. 

16.  Corn  crowfoot  (ranunculus  arvenjts ).  I  have  feen  this 
plant  fo  abundant,  as  to  be  very  injurious  to  a  wheat  crop 
on  ftrong  mcift  land. 

17.  Dead  nettle  (lamium  purpurcum) ;  abounding  fome- 
times and  on  fomc  lands  in  wet  feafons. 

18.  Bugle  (ajuga  reptans);  common  in  wet  feafons. 

19.  Shepherd's  purfe  (tblafpi-buifa-pajloris),  well  known 
fometimes  as  a  troublefome  weed. 

20.  Fumitory  (ftimaria  officinalis) ;  abounding  fometimes 
on  land  in  fine  tillage,  but  not  very  pernicious. 

21.  Tare  (crvum  tctrafpcrmum) ;  a  terrible  enemy  to  a 
wheat  crop  where  it  abounds.  Care  fhould  be  taken  to 
purge  land  intended  for  wheat,  of  this  plant,  by  fallowing 
and  repeatedly  harrowing  it  fine.  All  land  is  fubject  to  it 
previous  to  fowing  the  wheat.  The  feeds  are  good  food  for 
pigeons  and  poultry. 

22.  Groundfel  (fenccio  vulgaris) ;  a  garden  weed,  but  not 
uncommon  in  corn-fields  in  a  good  foil.  It  fhould  be  de- 
ftroyed  previous  to  fhedding  its  feed,  by  weeding  out  or 
ploughing  under  :  its  feeds  ripen  rapidly,  and  fly  over  a 
country  by  the  wind.  It  abounds  in  the  hop  grounds  in 
Kent,  and  is  confidered  there  as  a  fign  of  land  in  good  con- 
dition. 

23.  Corn  marigold  (chryfar.tbemum  fegetum) ;  fometimes 
very  troublefome  and  injurious  to  a  crop. 

24.  Stinking  chamomile  or  may-weed  (ant/umis  cotula); 
a  difagreeable  and  troublefome  weed. 

25.  Knap- 
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25.  Knapweed,  or  blue  buttons  (centaurea's  of  forts) ;  not 
eafily  prevented  or  deftroyed  on  fome  .lands. 

26.  Corn  horfetail  (equifetum  arvenfis) ;  a  hardy  peren- 
nial root  weed,  not  eafily  deftroyed. 

27.  Female  fern  (j)teris  aquilina)  abounds  moft  in  very 
dry  fandy  land. 

Summer  fallowing  well  managed  has  a  tendency  to  ex- 
tirpate all  forts  of  weeds;  for  the  pulverizing  of  the  foil  by 
frequent  ploughings  and  harrowings,  combined  with  the  ef- 
fects of  dews,  fhowers,  and  the  folar  warmth,  difpofes  the 
feeds,  roots,  and  prolific  principles  of  all  plants  to  vegetation ; 
which  vegetation  being  effected,  and  the  young  plant  in  a 
growing  (late,  it  is  completely  deftroyed  by  the  next  plough- 
ing :  this  feveral  times  repeated,  purges  the  land  of  weeds, 
and  its  whole  vegetative  force  is  in  confequence  directed  to 
the  fupport  of  the  particular  vegetable  whofe  feed  is  thrown 
in  by  the  cultivator ;  or  fliould  a  few  weeds  remain  unde- 
ftroyed,  they  are  to  be  drawn  out  or  cut  up  by  weeding. 
Upon  thefe  confiderations  are  founded  two  very  obvious  and 
juft  principles  of  practical  agriculture,  viz.  I.  the  neceflity 
offummer  fallowing  foul  land;  2.  the  propriety  of  being 
very  careful  in  the  choice  of  feed. 


TITHES. 

1  HE  queftion  of  tithes  having  been  pretty  much  and  pretty 
often  agitated  and  examined,  I  cannot  expect  to  be  able  in 
this  Report  to  throw  any  new  light  on  the  fubject;  I  fhall, 
however,  ftate  my  ideas  of  the  effect  they  have  on  agricul- 
ture; and  if  that  effect  fhall  appear  prejudicial,  fome  mode 
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of  preventing  or  remedying  the  evil  may  be  propofed,  with- 
out doing  injury  to  any  of  the  parties  interefted. 

Tithes  having  been  formerly  appropriated  for  a  particular 
purpofe,  mull  be  admitted  as  a  property  equally  facred  with 
any  other,  efpecially  as  that  appropriation  is  admitted  by 
thofe  laws  which  regulate  the  country  where  the  tithes  are 
produced ;  and  although  a  confiderable  part  of  the  property 
fo  appropriated  has  fince  been  alienated  from  its  original 
purpofe,  yet  fuch  alienation  having  been  admitted  and  con- 
firmed by  thofe  laws  which  protect  all  other  property,  no 
friend  to  juftice  and  the  {lability  of  property  can  expect  an 
exoneration  from,  or  an  abolition  of  tythts,  without  propofing 
and  providing  an  equivalent. 

Having  faid  this,  I  mult  at  the  fame  time  confefs,  that 
tithes  being  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  efforts  and  exertions  of 
human  induftry,  are  in  a  confiderable  degree  a  prohibition 
of  fuch  exertion,  and  in  that  refpeci  act  as  a  dead  weight 
and  a  check  upon  that  fpirit  of  improvement  which  it  is 
good  policy  to  encourage  by  every  means  that  can  be  de- 
vifed.  If  an  equivalent  can  be  found,  and  a  commutation 
be  effected  without  injury  to  any  one  concerned,  fuch  regu- 
lation would  doubtlefs  be  an  improvement  in  our  political 
fyftem. 

The  following  plan  is  propofed  as  the  outline  of  an  ex^ 
change  of  tithes  for  land,  as  land  will  always  bear  a  value 
proportioned  to  that  of  its  produce,  and  even  the  price  or 
■value  of  labour  is  meafured  by  the  fame  ftandard. 

Let  an  act  of  parliament  appoint  in  every  diocefe  an  equal 
number  of  the  moft  refpeclable  clergy  and  country  gentle- 
men Commiffioners  and  Truflees,  and  with  a  power  of 
nominating  furveyors  to  value  all  the  tithes  belonging  either 
to  the  clergy  or  the  laity  within  the  diocefe  ;  and  let  the  act 
give  an  option  to  the  land-owners  of  purchafing  their  re- 
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fpe£Hve  tithes  at  the  valuation  fixed  on  them  by  fuch  fur- 
veycrs  ;  the  money  fifing  from  fuch  redemption  might  be 
inverted  in  the  funds,  or  other  fecurities,  until  a  proper 
opportunity  fhould  offer  of  laying  it  out  in  land ;  and 
where  the  land-owners  fhould  refufe  to  purchafe  fuch 
tithes,  the  Commifiioners  might  have  the  power  of  mort- 
gaging them,  or  of  talcing  up  money  on  their  fecurity,  to 
be  invefted  in  the  fame  way  with  that  arifing  from  tithes 
actually  (old  :  or,  after  a  given  time,  the  Truftees  might 
be  impowered  to  fet  apart  an  allotment  of  the  land  of 
thofe  owners  who  refute  to  purchafe,  and  which,  if  con- 
veniently fituated  for  the  former  tithe-owner,  might  be 
fo  applied,  otherwife  fold,  and  the  money  arifing  from  fucli 
fale  inverted  as  before,  until  it  could  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchafe  of  land.  The  execution  cf  fome  fuch  plan 
would  be  attended  with  infinitely  lefs  trouble  and  expence 
than  that  now  incurred  by  the  annual  valuation  of  tithes, 
as,  fhould  the  propofed  regulation  be  once  effected,  the 
bufinefs  would  be  fettled  for  ever ;  but  under  the  pre- 
fent  fyftem,  the  furveyor  or  valuer's  bufinefs  is  conti- 
nued from  year  to  year,  and  if  that  fyftem  fhould  con-  . 
tinue,  will  be  from  generation  to  generation.  An  equi- 
valent in  land  muft  certainly  be  a  more  folid  property 
than  tithes.  Land  may  be  improved  in  any  degree  by 
good  management  and  induftry;  tithes  fluctuate  or  fink 
in  value  at  the  will  of  the  cultivator.  I  think  fome  fuch 
commutation  as  this  may  be  eafily  effected,  and  then  all 
parties  would  be  pleafed  with  the  alteration. 
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IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

I  HE  implements  of  hufbandry  ufed  here  for  draught,  ar« 
waggons  and  carts  ;  for  tillage,  double  and  fmgle  plough?, 
with  and  without  wheels  ;  drill  ploughs,  harrows,  and  rol- 
lers for  other  purpofes  ;  winnowing  machines,  ftraw  engines, 
&c. 

The  waggons  are  either  with  fix-inch  wheels,  or  narrow 
wheels :  a  few  of  the  former,  kept  by  the  larger  farmers,  in 
which  fix  horfes  are  drawn  double,  convey  a  load  of  from 
three  to  four  tons.  The  narrow-wheel  waggons  are  drawn 
by  four  or  five  horfes,  and  carry  from  two  to  three  tons.  Six- 
inch  wheel  carts  are  moftly  ufcd  about  farm-houfes  for  con- 
veying dung,  or  for  gravel  or  ftones  for  repairing  roads  ;  or 
for  hollow  draining.  Some  few  narrow-wheel  carts  arc 
chiefly  kept  by  fmall  farmers  for  the  road  :  one-horfe  carts 
alfo  are  kept  by  gardeners,  butchers,  and  people  who  fupply 
the  markets.  The  wheel  carriages  of  this  county  are  upon  a 
pretty  good  construction,  perhaps  not  capable  of  being  much 
improved  :  they  are,  I  think,  if  any  thing  maybe  condemned, 
rather  too  heavy,  and  fhould  be  conftrucled  lighter,  if  it  could 
be  done  confident  with  the  giving  them  a  fufficient  degree 
of  ftrength.  Double  or  two-furrow  ploughs  are  much  ufed, 
andanfwer  well  on  light  foils,  where  four  horfes  will  plough 
two  acres  or  more  per  day.  Thefe  ploughs  are  made  on  a 
good  conftru&ion,  and  require  no  holder.  The  fingle-wheel 
plough  is  a  very  good  tool,  requiring  no  perfon  to  hold  or 
touch  it,  except  when  it  is  turning  at  the  end  of  the  furrow  i 
they  require  bat  one  attendant,  for  which  a  boy  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age  is  fufficient.  And  here  I  cannot  but 
remark  the  fuperiority  of  a  plough  that  requires  no  holder, 
but  a  perfon  only  to  drive  the  horfes,  and  turn  it  out  and  in  at 
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the  end  j'the  furrow,  to  one  which  requires  to  be  held,  and- 
the  horfes  of  which  are  guided  by  reins.     Thefe  ploughs  have 
lately  been  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  iron  earth- 
board  firmly  fere  wed  to   the   coulter,  called  here  a    flav,  for 
ploughing  turf,  which  takes  off  the  turf  and  turns  it  into  the 
furrow,  where  the  plough  immediately  covers  it  with  earth  : 
by  this  management  a  turf  at  one  ploughing  has  the  appearance 
of  a  fallow,  and  harrows  nearly  as  well.      This  ploughing  is 
attended  with  fearcely  any  extraordinary  trouble,  but  requires 
the  ftrength  perhaps  of  an  extra  horfe.     It  is  much  ufed  here 
for  turf.     The  common   fwing  plough   without    wheels   is 
ufed  to  plough  hedge-fides,  ill  formed  corners,  or  any  difficult 
work  :  it  requires   both  a  holder  and  a  driver.      The   drill 
ploughs  ufed  here  are  of  Cook's  invention,    or  an  imitation 
of  it ;  or  another  made  in  the  North,  and  fold  here  by  Air. 
Joseph    Cornforth,  machine-maker.     The  laft   is   the 
cheapen1.     They  both  do  their  work  well,  and  cover  up  the 
feed  at  the  fame  time ;  which  covering   is  farther  perfected 
by  rolling.     The  harrows  ufed  here  have  nothing  fin^ular  in 
them.  The  common  roller  is  ufed,  and  fometimes  the  ipiked 
roller,  on  ftrong  land  with  good  effecT:.   Large  heavy  caft-iron 
rollers  of  from  one  to  two  ton  weight  are  ufed,  and  are  excel- 
lent for  meadows,  or  for  rough  or  cloddy  arable  land  :  they 
require  however  a  good  ftrength  of  horfes  to  draw  them.     I 
have  lately  feen  a  common  corn  roller,  conftrudfed  of  two 
pieces  inftead  of  one,  being  cut  through,  as  it  were,  and  hung 
with  gudgeons  in  the  middle  ;    the  advantage   of  which  is, 
that  in  turning,  it  is  lefs  liable  to  root  up  the  corn,  and  may 
be  formed  of  two  ftiort  pieces,  inftead  of  one  longer.    Ma- 
chines for  winnowing,  or  dreffing  corn  from  the  chaff,  have 
been  long  in  ufe  here :  they  are  now  brought  to  great  per- 
fection, and  do  their  work  completely,  and  with  difpatch,  re- 
quiring not  more  than  about  half  the  time  neceflary  in  the- 
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common  way.  They  are  made  upon  the  very  bed  conftruc- 
tion  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cornforth,  at  Buflibury,  near  Wol- 
\  erhampton  ;  the  price  from  fix  pounds  to  (even  guineas  each. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  machinery  and  implements  of  this  county 
are  tolerably  good,  and  little  feems  wanting  in  this  way;  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking;,  I  hope  without  partiality,  that  out 
implements  in  general,  but  ploughs  in  particular,  are  equal  to 
any,  and  fuperior  to  mod  which  I  have  feen-j  and  1  have 
v'evved  thole  of  many  counties,  Mr.  Miller  on  this  fub- 
icct  makes  the  following  remark:  "  The  ploughs  made  in 
"  any  country  where  the  plough-men  have  been  moil  ufed  to 
"  them,  are  the  befr.  For  when  I  came  to  this  place,I  brought 
"  with  me  ploughs  and  plough-men  out  of  Leicefterfhire, 
"  which  were  good  ones  fo  long  as  my  Leicefterftiire-men 
"  ftaid  :  but  when  they  left  me,  they  might  as  well  have 
"  taken  the  ploughs  along  with  them;  for  StarTordfhire-men 
"  could  not  plough  with  them."  This  remark  may  ferve 
tofnew  the  difficulty  of  altering  eftabliihed  cuftoms,  and  that 
fuch  alterations,  even  if  improvements,  muft  be  gradual,  and 
introduced  by  degrees  ;  as  the  fame  workmen  are  not  brought 
at  once  to  ufe  a  new  tool  expertly  :  and  unlefs  they  in  fomc 
degree  approve  of  any  new  practice,  to  make  a  fair  experi- 
ment, the  mafter  muft  give  his  own  attention,  and  do  the 
bufmefs  himfelf. 


HORSES  AND  OXEN  FOR  DRAUGHT. 

HORSES  for  the  farmers  ufe,  are  almoft  univerfally  ufed  by 
the  farmers  in  this  county,  and  feem  almoft  totally  to  have 
fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  oxen ;  and  are  ftill  gaining  ground,  and 
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oxen  at  the  plough  are  but  very  little  ufed.  The  reafon  feems 
to  be,  the  great  fuperiority  of  horfes  as  to  difpatch,  and  with 
which  a  lefs  number  of  fervants  will  do  the  fame  bufmefs,  than 
can  poflibly  be  done  with  oxen ;  and  a  number  of  fervants 
being  one  of  the  heaviefl  of  the  farmer's  expences,  horfes 
are  found  upon  the  whole  to  do  the  bufmefs  cheapeft.  This 
is  by  no  means  theory  ;  for  the  experiment  has  been  made 
by  many  farmers,  who,  if  it  had  been  found  their  interefr, 
would  certainly  have  given  the  preference  to  oxen.  Auiongft 
other  large  farmers,  Mr.  Lockley  of  Bofcobel,  who,  though 
in  Shropfhire,  livesonthe  borders  of  this  county,  perfevered  in 
the  comparifon  for  fome  length  of  time :  the  following  is  his 
opinion. 

"  The  land  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  of  Staffbidfhire  in 
"  general,  is  a  marl,  and  not  well  adapted  for  ox  teams  :  par- 
«  dally  it  may;  and  where  the  turnip  or  fandy  land  will  ad- 
"  mit  their  ufe,  there  cannot  exifl  a  doubt  of  their  utility  : 
"  they  mull  work  eafy,  or  they  cannot  get  on  at  ail.  And 
"  they  appear  to  me  bell  adapted  tocartingout  manure.  Six 
«*  oxen  are  neceflary  upon  the  marl  or  wheat  land  in  Staftord- 
"  (hire ;  nor  will  rhat  fort  of  land  always  admit  of  a  wheel- 
"  plough,  attended  only  by  one  fervant.  Six  oxen  would 
"  work  a  two-furrow  plough  in  the  light  turnip  land:  that 
"  alone  is  the  foil  to  which  they  are  adapted,  and  of  which 
"  StafFordfhire  has  but  afmal)  proportion. 

"  Oxen  are  as  three  to  two,  to  horfes  upon  light  land,  and 
"  as  two  to  one  upon  flrong  ;  but  oxen  will  not  be  even  in 
"  that  proportion  without  an  addition  of  keep  and  care  in  the 
"  winter." 

I  knew  an  inllance  fome  years  back  of  a  capital  farmer 
upon  light  turnip  land,  who  always  recommended  the  ufe  of  oxen 
to  others,  but  never  ufed  one  himfelf,  though  the  extent  of  his 
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bufinefs  was  fuch  as  to  find  employment  for  near  twenty 
horfes. 

Some  few  oxen  are  reared,  and  even  fatted  here,  without 
being  ever  drawn  :  the  owners  think  it  more  their  intereft  to 
keep  them  at  pafture  ;  and  they  certainly  fhould  be,  and  doubt- 
lefs  are,  the  beft  judges  of  what  is  mod  likely  to  turn  to  their 
own  advantage. 

Sir  Edward  Littleton  is  the  greateft  mafter  of 
draught  oxen  in  the  county.  He  has  now  no  lefs  than  eigh- 
teen employed  in  carting  coal,  gravel,  his  hay  harveft,  or 
any  thing  elfe  wanted  ;  but  I  believe  not  at  all  in  ploughing. 
They  are  drawn  fingle  in  harnefs,  geared  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner of  horfes,  with  the  collars  inverted,  and  open  at  bottom. 
Oxen  for  draught  have  been  ftrongly  recommended  to  the 
tenants  ;  but  very  few,  if  any,  are  in  ufe  on  the  whole  eftate, 
except  thofe  kept  by  the  Landlord.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
thev  would  readily  and  gladly  fecond  the  views  of  their  Land- 
lord in  this  particular,  were  it  at  all  compatible  with  their  re- 
fpec~tive  interefts  :  but  the  land  is  moftly  ftrong,  and  the  few 
who  have  tried  oxen  have  declined  them.  Oxen  were  for- 
merly much  more  ufed  in  this  country  than  at  prefent.  As 
a  more  extended  and  improved  cultivation  has  taken  place, 
and  the  price  of  human  labour  has  increafed,  they  have  gra- 
dually given  way  to  horfes.  Agreeably  to  which  idea  I  {till 
find  oxen  now  moll  prevalent  in  backward  countries  ;  and 
more  fo  in  Wales  than  in  England,  where  I  have  lately  ken 
them  in  yokes,  crawling  at  a  rate  fo  flow,  that  no  farmer  here 
could  bear  to  fee  it  with  patience.  The  facl  is,  that  every  at- 
tentive cultivator  will  do  his  bufinefs  in  the  beft  and  cheapeft 
way  lw  poflibly  can  ;  and  he  muft  be  a  much  better  judge  of 
this  queftion  than  any  theorift  can  poffibly  be  :  and  the  fingle 
fact  of  horfes  being  preferred,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  their 
fuperiority.  In  a  public  point  of  view,  perhaps,  the  difference 
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is  le(s  than  has  been  generally  fuppofed ;  for  were  oxen  kept 
for  draught  inftead  of  horfes,  though  a  farm  might  produce 
more  beef  it  would  produce  lefs  cheefe  and  butter,  which  lad 
have  generally  of  late  been  rather  the  fcarcefl  articles. 


FARM-HOUSES  and  OFFICES. 

RESPECTING  farm-houfes  and  offices  little  can  be  faid 
in  general,  except  that  thofe  of  ancient  date  appear  often 
built  merely  by  chance,  without  defign  or  contrivance, 
whilft  thofe  of  modern  conflruction  are  fometimes  well  con- 
trived, comfoi  table,  and  convenient.  Moll  of  the  modern 
ones  are  built  with  brick,  and  covered  with  tile  or  flate. 
The  barns,  cow-houfes,  (tables,  and  offices,  are  laid  out  fo  as 
to  fhelter  a  compact  yard,  and  fome  inftances  occur  of  good 
convenient  feeding-flails ;  but  mofl  of  the  old  ones  are  very 
defective  in  thefe  particulars,  and  the  occupier  is  obliged  to 
make  fhift  as  well  as  he  can. 

In  the  conflruction  of  farm-offices  ceconomy  ought  doubt- 
lefs  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  money  fo  laid  out  as  to  pay  an 
interefl  to  the  proprietor  ;  which  will  always  be  the  cafe  in 
real  conveniences,  for  which  the  occupier  had  better  pay  in- 
terefl than  go  without  them. 

In  a  regular  farm,  after  a  decent  and  comfortable  houfe,  the 
nextbuildingsrequifite  are  barns  fufficiently  roomy,  with  ftraw- 
fheds  near  enough  for  the  threfher  to  deliver  the  draw  to  the 
cattle,  with  a  well-fenced  rick -yard,  fecured  from  trefpafs, 
near  the  barns.  Stables  for  horfes,  cow-ftalls,  and  calf-houfes, 
and  a  feeding-fhed  alfo  on  a  proper  fcale,  is  a  good  appendage 
to  every  farm.    A  Dutch  or  hay-barn,  on  an  ceconomical  and 
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durable  conftrudtion, . would  fave  the  occupier  fo  much  trouble 
in  thatching  that  he  could  afford  to  pay  a  confideration  for  it. 
This  fhould  be  in  the  moft  convenient  fituation  for  the  cow- 
houfes,  where  the  hay  is  confumed.  Hogflies  and  troughs  of 
durable  materials,  and  in  a  convenient  fituation,  are  alfo  ne- 
cefTary.  Thefe  particular  conveniences  are  well  underflood, 
and  in  fome  places  have  been  properly  attended  to,  but  in 
many  others  are  very  defective. 

Leafes  are  often  granted :  thofe  for  twenty-one  years  are  not 
uncommon,  and  fome  alfo  for  a  fhorter  term  exift.  In  moft 
covenants  fallowing  is  confidered  as  neceffary.  Hemp,  flax, 
and  rape  for  feed  are  prohibited  or  reftricted  to  an  acre. 
Meadow  land  is  fecured  from  the  plough.  Tenants  are  re- 
strained from  cropping  and  lopping  timber,  and  from  taking 
more  than  a  ftated  number  of  crops  ;  alfo  from  felling  hay, 
ftraw,  or  dung.  I  do  not  recollect  many  other  remarkable 
covenants.  Thofe  for  fecuring  the  rents  are  of  courfe. 
Sometimes  f>  Items  of  cropping  are  inferted,  but  little 
attended  to,  if  the  tenant  be  fuppofed  going  on  well.  The 
tenant  is  generally  tied  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair,  the 
landlord  finding  materials.  Many  gentlemen  who  have  large 
cflates  round  their  feats,  or  in  their  neighbourhood,  do  not 
grant  leafes,  upon  the  idea  of  fitch  grants  rendering  their 
tenants  independent ;  and  to  the  honour  of  many  fuch  gentle- 
men it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  poflefnon  of  their  farms 
upon  fuch  tenure  is  equally  fecure  with  a  leafe,  and  that 
whilft  the  occupier  behaves  with  propriety,  he  is  as  little  liable 
to  be  difturbed  in  poff"1ion}  and  often  rents  upon  eafier 
terms, 
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WAGES  and  LABOUR. 

1  HE  price  of  labour  and  the  rate  of  wages  vary  in  different! 
places.  They  are  always  higheff.  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
flouriihing  manufactures,  and  loweft  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  where  no  fuch  manufactures  are  eftablifhed.  The 
wages  of  a  day-labourer  vary  in  this  county  from  one  {hil- 
ling to  one  {hilling  and  fixpence  per  day  and  beer.  In  the 
fummer  quarter,  one  {billing  per  day,  with  meat  and  drink, 
and  the  draught  or  carriage  of  a  load  of  coals,  is  very  com- 
mon here.  Much  of  the  labour  is  let  by  the  great  at  prices 
which  enable  a  good  workman  to  get  two  {hillings  or  more  per 
day  and  beer.  Hedging  and  ditching  are  done  by  the  perch, 
running  meafure ;  digging,  by  the  fquare  perch  or  rodjthrefh- 
ing,  by  the  bufliel  :  four-pence  per  bufhel  for  wheat,  two- 
pence for  barley,  three-halfpence  for  oats  are  the  prices  gene- 
rally given,  befides  an  allowance  of  beer,  and  a  payment  by 
the  day  for  dreffing  or  winnowing.  Grafs  is  mown  at  about 
two  {hillings  per  acre  and  beer  ;  wheat  is  reaped  for  five 
{hillings  per  acre  and  dinner,  or  whole  board  and  beer,  or 
thereabouts  ;  it  varies  a  little  in  different  places.  The  hours 
of  labour  are,  in  winter,  from  light  to  dark ;  in  fummer,  from 
fix  in  the  morning  to  fix  in  the  evening ;  in  harvefl,  from 
the  time  the  dew  is  off  in  the  morning  to  night,  in  reaping 
and  carrying  ;  and  at  other  work,  according  to  the  emergency 
of  bufinefs.  The  price  of  labour  has  increafed  within  the 
laft  two  years  about  one  tenth,  or  ten  per  cent  -,  and  the 
fummer  or  harvefl:  labour  rather  more  ;  which  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  caufed  by  the  Canals  cutting  in  the  county,  where 
a  flout  labourer  can  get  two  {hillings  and  fixpence  and  three 
{hillings  per  day,  without  beer.  Perhaps  this  advance  is  but 
juft,  and  in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  the  necefiary  articles 
of  life. 

O  2  SOCIETIES 
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SOCIETIES,  BENEFICIAL  PRACTICES,  PRO- 
POSED IMPROVEMENTS,  and  OBSTACLES 
to  IMPROVEMENT. 

J  HERE  are  no  Societies  in  the  county  that  I  know  of  for 
promoting  agriculture.  The  principal  inducements  arc 
good  markets,  felf-intereft,  and  perhaps  in  fome  degree  a 
fpirit  of  emulation  between  different  occupiers,  from  which 
inducements  fome  of  the  farms  have  been  brought  to  a 
pretty  correal  ftate  of  good  cultivation,  and  which  will  be 
ftill  farther  improved  if  all  the  above  inducements  fhail  con- 
tinue. Mr.  Bradburne  obferves,  refpe&ing  Societies,  "  I 
•*  have  not  heard  of  any.  I  mould  have  been  much  pleafed 
"  could  I  have  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,"  Reflecting  a 
turn  for  improvement,  "  I  never  at  any  period  obferved 
"  this  neighbourhood  fhew  more  inclination  to  purfue  the 
"  prefent  improved  fyftem  of huftbandry  :"  and  reflecting  real 
improvements, "  A  more  regular  fyftem  of  fummer  fallowing, 
"  and  cf  not  taking  above  two  crops  afterwards,  would  be 
"  more  productive  of  both  grain  and  flock." 

Among  ft  the  beft  practices  of  the  county,  one  fhould  have 
been  mentioned  more  fully  before,  which  is  the  extenfive 
application  of  lime  as  a  manure,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  annually  and  conftantly  ufed  upon  all  forts  cf  land.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  attenuate,  break,  and  divide  ftrong  foils,  to  bind 
and  contrail:  fandy  ones,  and  to  correct  the  acidity  of  old 
four  uncultivated  lands.  Its  utility  is  very  generally  admit- 
ted. It  is  laid  on  at  the  rate  of  from  fix  to  ten  quarter  per 
acre  ;  the  price  at  the  Works  being  from  three  {hillings  and 
fixpence  to  four  fhillings  and  threepence  per  quarter,  and 
the  carriage  and  other  exptnccs  nearly,  and  at  fome  diftances 
quite,  as  much  as  the  prime  coft.  It  is  generally  laid  on 
fallow  in  fpring  or  fummer,  and  harrowed  in,  ar.dis  ufed  both 
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for  turnips  and  wheat,  and  I  think  in  a  more  extenfive  way 
than  I  have  obferved  elfewhere.  The  improvement  of  land 
by  marling  aifo  has  been  long  practifed,  and  in  a  very  exten- 
five way. 

The  great  Improvements  of  which  this  county  is  capable, 
feem  to  be  chiefly  the  following  :  Firft,  The  cultivation  of 
its  waftes  and  unimproved  land.  Secondly,  Extending  the 
practice  of  improving  land  by  irrigation,  or  watering,  to  all 
places  capable  of  that  improvement,  and  wherever  the  water 
is  not  already  appropriated.  Thirdly,  The  embankment  of 
rivers  to  prevent  the  deftruc~lion  of  hay,  with  flukes  con- 
fhudted  through  fuch  banks,  to  let  through  the  water  for  irri- 
gation at  pleafure.  A  work  of  this  kind  I  had  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  upon  the  Trent  below  Stone.  But  for  this  bufinefs 
to  be  done  in  the  befl  manner,  it  fhould  be  taken  up  in  a 
general  way.  Fourthly,  Draining  of  fenny  or  fpringy  lands. 
Much  has  been  done,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  way. 
Fifthly,  The  cultivation  of  the  better  and  finer  grafles, 
clean  and  unmixed  with  weeds,  at  the  time  of  laying  land  to 
grafs  ;  and  though  nature  be  very  bountiful,  and  loon  fills  the 
turf  fpontaneouily,  yet  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  this 
work  would  be  much  improved  and  facilitated  by  art  and 
induftry.  Thefe,  with  the  extenfion  of  the  belt  parts  of  our 
prefent  practice,  feem  to  conftitute  the  higheft  perfection  of 
agriculture  to  be  expected  at  prefent,  and  indeed  would  add 
greatly  to,  and  very  much  incrcafc  the  landed  products  of 
the  county. 

Amongft  the  obftacles  to  improvement  tithes  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

Another  great  obftacle  to  improvement  is  perhaps,  pretty 
often,  the  want  of  fufficient  capital  in  the  occupier,  not  fo 
much  for  the  purpofe  of  flocking  his  farm,  as  for  that  of 
pufhing  forward  and  getting  through  thofe  undertakings 
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•-o.-hich  may  be  neeeffary  to  make  his  form  productive ;  the 
r  apical  wanted  upon  a  farm  of  any  extent  b:ing  very  confider- 
ahle  ;  especially  if  fuch  farm  be  in  a  backward  or  unimproved 
ftate.  For  though  five  pound:  per  acre  may  be  a  pretty  goad 
allowance  for  capita]  upon  land  already  improved,  it  is  by  no 
means  fufficient  und-'r  different  circumftances,  and  where  a 
number  of  improvements  are  wanting.  Fencing,  ditching, 
draining,  marling,  liming,  town  manure,  with  the  purchafe  and 
neeeffary  fupport  of  flock  till  the  effects  of  fuch  exertions 
can  come  round,  form  obftacks  infurmountable  to  a  fmall 
capital ;  and  the  rilk  is  too  great  for  fuch  to  run,  for  fear  of 
failing  in  the  attempt.  In  all  fuch  cafes  I  think  the  landlord 
fhould  come  forward  by  himfelf,  or  his  agent,  to  advance 
money  upon  real  permanent  improvements  only ;  fuch  as 
draining,  purchafe  of  lime  or  dung,  manuring  on  the  turf  of 
land  in  a  fit  ftate  for  permanent  palfure  ;  and  fhould  charge  to 
the  tenant  intereft  (fuppofe  at  five  per  cent)  for  money  fo 
advanced.  This,  I  think,  would  be  a  prudent  refervation  in 
Jeafes — for  the  landlord  to  have  power  to  lay  out  money  in  this 
way,  and  lay  the  intereft  on  the  rent ;  having  not  the  leaft 
doubt  but  all  money  judicioufly  fo  laid  out,  would  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  every  party  concerned  :  of  the  landlord,  by 
improving  his  land,  giving  him  intereft  for  his  money,  and 
the  beft  fecurity  :  of  the  tenant,  by  a  certain  and  per- 
manent improvement  of  his  farm,  which  would  well  enable 
him  to  pay  the  additional  rent  :  of  the  public,  by  removing 
.an  obftacle  to3  and  by  furthering  the  means  of  national  im- 
provement. 

My  neighbour,  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Erdington,  mentions 
the  following  obftacles,  which  he  thinks  fhould  be  removed. 
"  The  prefent  law  in  limiting  the  number  of  horfes  on 
"  turnpike  roads  is  not  one  of  the  leaft.  If  all  carriages 
"  were  limited  to  weight  only,  that  muft  and  would  have 
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tc  the  defired  efFecl:  of  keeping  the  roads  in  good  order. 
"'  Suppofe  fix  horfes  were  allowed  inftead  of  four,  two  of 
«  them  would  moil  likely  be  breeding  mares  or  young  horfes 
"  likely  to  improve ;  the  fix  would  not  require  to  be  fo  large 
"  as  if  four  only  were  kept,  but  of  a  lighter  nimbler  fort, 
"  and  would  be  kept  at  a  lefs  expence  than  four,  that  are 
<£  required  to  do  what  the  fix  fhould  do.  There  would  be 
"  more  probability  that  the  feed  would  be  fown  in  due  feafon, 
"  that  the  harveft  would  be  finifhed  quicker,  that  more  lime 
"  would  be  obtained  for  carrying  on  other  improvements  of 
"  the  farm  with  the  horfes.  I  alfo  think,  if  the  tolls  at  turn- 
"  pikes  were  collected  by  the  weight  drawn,  it  would  be  much 
"  fairer  than  the  prefent  mode  of  collection  by  the  number  of 
"  horfes.  There  is  another  obftacle  to  the  improvement  of 
"  land,  the  employment  of  Attorneys-at-law  by  fome  gen- 
a  tlemen  of  large  landed  property  as  their  agents,  who, 
'*•  although  eminent  in  their  profeflion,  know  little  or  nothing 
u  about  the  proper  management  of  land,  and  confequently 
"  are  unfit  to  give  advice  to  tenants  ;  unfit  to  be  woodmen, 
"  and  totally  unfit  to  have  the  direction  and  management  of 
"  landed  property  refpecling  its  cultivation."  Mr.  Brad- 
uurne,  who  is  a  confiderable  practical  farmer,  and  upon  his 
own  land,  fays,  "  If  one  or  more  Societies  (for  the  improve- 
"  ment  of  agriculture)  were  inftituted  in  each  county,  the 
"  members  of  fuch  Societies  would  be  more  communicative, 
"  andafpiritof  emulation  might  be  excited."  Mr.  Curtis 
thinks  the  greateft  obftacles  to  the  improvement  of  land  are 
"  poverty,  and  an  averfion  to  innovation."  Due  encou- 
ragement from  landlords  in  furnifhing  materials  for  neceflary 
reparations,  and  in  not  overwhelming  a  tenant  with  too  heavy 
a  rent,  may  be  confidered  and  ranked  amongft  the  principal 
incitements  to  improvement. 

TIMBER 
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TIMBER,  PLANTATIONS,  AND  WOODLANDS. 

THE  county  of  Stafford  (till  continues  well  flocked  with 
all  kinds  of  timber,  notwithstanding  the  immenfe  quantities 
that  have  been  cut  down  of  late  years.  Amongft  the  many 
well -timbered  eftates,  in  the  county,  the  following  have  been 
feen,  and  fome  of  them  particularly  examined,  by  the  Writer 
of  this  Report.  Many  well-timbered  eftates  have  un- 
doubtedly been  over-looked  and  are  omitted;  but  the  account 
of  thofe  which  follow  is  fufficient  to  fliew,  that  fome  at- 
tention has  been,  and  is  ftill  paid  to  this  article  by  many 
gentlemen  of  diftinclion  and  property. 

The    firft  and  beft    timbered    eftate,   is  that  of   Lord 
Bagot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbot's-Bromley.     The 
woods   extend   over  many  hundred  acres,  and  almoft  wholly 
■confift  of  oak,    the  ripeft,  fineft,  and  beft  that  I  ever  faw  ; 
and  I  believe  I  run  no  rifk  of  exceeding  the  bounds  of  truth, 
if  I  fay  the  beft   in  the  kingdom.     A  very  large  quantity  of 
oak  in  thefe  woods  is  now  quite  ripe,  and  fome  even  decay- 
ing.    Many  of  the  oaks  carry  timber  to  thelength  of  ftxty  and 
feventy  feet,  and  in  Lord  Bagot's  Park  are  many  hundreds 
X)f  very  extraordinary  bulk,  containing  from  two  hundred  to 
four  hundred  feet  of  timber   each.     I  could  pick  out  many 
worth  fixty  guineas  a-piece,  and  fome  even  more.     This  tim- 
ber is  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and  mentioned  by  Dr.  Plott, 
as  full-grown   timber   in   1686.     I  was  informed  upon   the 
fpot,  that  for    thefe    woods  one   hundred   thoufand   pounds 
have  been  offered,  and  that  his  Lordfhip  has  half  as  much 
timber  in  Denbighfhire.     Total  value  of  timber  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  which  in  the  three  per  Cents  at  the 
prefent  price,  would   purchafe  an  income   for  ever,  of  more 
than  fix  thoufand  guineas  per  annum.    The  fucceffion  woods 
and  young  plantations  are  very  confiderable,  and  ftill  conti- 
nuing ; 
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miing;  and  as  Mr.  Harvey,  his  Lord/hip's  fteward,  very 
judicioufly  obferves,  upon  land  not  worth  a  rent  of  ten  (hil- 
lings per  acre,  paying  better,  underwood  included,  than  in  any 
other  way:  and  it  is  upon  a  poor  cold  land  of  this  delcription, 
that  the  above  fine  timber  chiefly  abounds,  the  foil  being  a 
moid  gravelly  loam,  upon  a  clay  or  marl  bottom.  The  young 
plantations  are  made  fometimes  by  fowing  acorns,  with  wheat 
after  fummer  fallow  ;  and  fometimes  by  planting  out  young 
plants  of  oak,  and  other  wood  ;  in  which  cafe,  at  the  end  of  one 
or  two  years,when  fuch  plants  have  taken  well  to  the  ground, 
they  are  cut  off  at  the  furface,  and  the  i'econd  (hoot  trufted  to 
For  the  tree  ;  this  fecond  (hoot  thriving  with  much  more 
luxuriance  and  vigour  than  the  firft,  checked  by  tranfplanting. 
Alfo  after  cutting  down  a  wood,  the  replanting  is  fometimes 
errecled  by  ftriking  in  with  the  pick-ax  a  fufHcient  number 
ofacorns  and  other  feeds  of  Foreft-trees  or  underwood.  And 
all  thefe  methods  have  been  attended  with  fuccefs.  The 
youno-  plantations  are  all  well  fenced,  and  carefully  guarded 
from  trefpafs  by  a  woodman  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

The  fecond  timbered  eftate,  in  my  opinion,  is  Chillington, 
the  property  of  Thomas  GrFFARD,  Efq.  whofe  hofpitable 
and  benevolent  anceftry  and  family  have  reftded  here  for 
many  centuries.  From  this  eftate  has  been  fold  within  twen- 
ty years,  timber  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds;  and 
the  timber  remaining  on  the  eftate  is  worth  at  leaft  an  equal 
fum.  The  fucceffion  woods  and  young  plantations  are  here 
very  extenfive,  and  of  luxuriant  and  vigorous  growth.  Some 
very  fine  ripe  oaks  grow  on  the  fide  of  a  gravel  road,  near 
the  Pool,  a  large  and  beautiful  piece  of  water.  In  the  mo- 
dern plantations,  oak  has  been  particularly  attended  to  :  but 
there  are  many  other  varieties  of  timber-trees  extremely 
promifing  in  growth.  The  young  plantations  are  well 
fenced,  a°nd  fecured  from  trefpafs,  without  which  precaution 
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planting  would  be  in  vain.  This  branch  of  agriculture,  for 
I  can  call  it  by  no  other  name,  is  peculiarly  the  province  of 
the  Gentleman;  to  whom  I  fhould  conceive  nothing  can  give 
a  greater  or  more  rational  pleafure,  than  viewing  the  progrefs 
to  maturity  of  thefe,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
vvhilft  at  the  fame  time  they  improve  his  eftate,  and  flicker  and 
ornament  the  country. 

Teddefley  Park,  Sir  Edward  Littleton's.  The 
houfe  at  Teddefley  is  a  commodious,  modern-built,  elegant 
manfion,  commanding  an  extenfive  view  of  a  well-cultivated 
country,  to  the  weft,  and  of  the  hills  and  extenfive  wafte  cf 
Cannock  Heath  to  the  eaft.  The  timber  and  plantations  on 
this  eftate  are  very  confiderable.  Manfcey  Wood  is  an  ex- 
tenfive coppice  of  fine  ripe  oak  timber  ;  befides  which  there 
are  many  other  coppices,  dingles  and  clumps,  of  full-grown 
oak,  afh,  and  other  timber.  The  fpring  coppices  and  young 
plantations  of  different  growths,  as  by  information  from  Mr. 
Hall,  the  fteward,  cover  at  leaft  one  hundred  acres;  and 
an  them  the  oak  has  been  an  objeiSt  of  particular  attention. 
It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  plantations  are  gene- 
rally upon  poor  cold  land  ;  on  a  gravelly  marl  or  clay  bot- 
tom, on  which  the  oak  will  fucceed  well  ;  and  which  fort  of 
land  being  of  no  great  value  for  corn  or  pafture,  is  very  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  growth  of  timber  and  underwood. 

Wrottefley  Eftate,  the  property  of  Sir  John  Wrot- 
Tesley,  Bart,  contains  fome  confiderable  woods  of 
ripe,  well-grown  timber.  Alio  extenfive  plantations  of 
more  modern  growth.  At  Enville  (Lord  Stamford's) 
the  woods  and  plantations  within  the  circumference  of  the 
pleafure-  rounds  are  very  extenfive,  and  extremely  well-ftock- 
cd  with  timber-trees,  and  underwood  of  every  fort ;  amon<-ft 
which  the  oak  predominates  in  great  profufion,  kindly,  and 
of  vigorous  growth.     The  woods  of  Upper  Areley  are  very 
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•extenfive,  and  well  flocked  with  oak  of  various  ages,  from 
large  timber-trees  to  faplings.  Hagley-Park  is  out  of  the 
county,  but  clofe  to  the  borders,  adjoining  the  parifh  of  Clent. 
I  mall  jufl  obferve,  that  it  contains  large  quantities  of  ex- 
ceeding fine  ripe  timber,  of  the  better  forts,  and  of  a  firft- 
rate  quality.  Some  of  the  oaks  are  of  great  length  and  di- 
menfions,  and  fit  for  any  ufe  to  which  oak  is  applicable. 
The  parifh  of  Harbourne  is  well  wooded.  The  Bifhop's 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ecclefhall  are  very  exten- 
five, and  faid  to  contain  one  thoufand  three  hundred  acres  : 
they  are  managed  in  a  fyflem,  the  exact  particulars  of  which  I 
could  not  learn;  but  underftand  that  a  portion  is  cut  down, 
every  year,  and  when  the  one  thoufand  three  hundred  acres 
have  been  fucceflively  taken,  that  which  was  cut  firft,  is 
ready  for  cutting  in  a  fecond  rotation.  A  regular  annual 
revenue  is  thus  drawn  from  the  woods  without  injury* 
Madeley  Woods,  near  Newcaftle,  well  flocked  with  oaks- 
of  different  ages,  were  formerly  a  park,  but  "  Ceres  has- 
"  reaflumed  the  land,"  and  the  breaks  and  lawns  between 
the  woods  are  inclofed,  and  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  arabie  cul- 
tivation. 

The  plantations  at  Fifherwick  (Lord  Donegal's)  are 
of  little  more  than  twenty  years  growth,  but  very  promifmg. 
Brown,  who  projected  thefe  plantations,  allured  the  pro- 
prietor, as  I  have  been  told,  that  he  had  planted  for  him  one 
hundred  thoufand  trees,  and  in  a  certain  number  of  yearsv 
which  he  then  mentioned,  thole  trees  would  be  worth  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds.  There  is  a  poflibility,  that  this 
prediction  may  be  verified  in  the  time  of  the  prefent,  who 
was  alfo  the  then  proprietor.  Some  of  the  oaks  are  even  now 
worth  fifteen  millings  each,  and  they  abound  in  profufion 
amongft  firs  and  other  forts  by  which  they  are  fheltered,  and 
Qucouraffed  in  growth.     I  obferved  fome  large  ripe  oaks  in 
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the  park;  and  in  the  pleafure -grounds  an  afh,  which  I  believe 
contains  at  kail  four  hundred  feet  of  timber. 

Broughton  pleafure-grounds,  or  paddock  (Sir  Thomas 
Broughton's),  abounds  with  plantations,  clumps,  and 
fhady  fpreading  trees,  particularly  fycamores.  On  the  other 
fide  of  the  road  is  a  fine  promifing  fpring  coppice  of  oak  ;  trt£ 
gradual  thinning  of  which,  by  cutting  out  underlings,  Should 
be  attended  to. 

Hilton  Park,  belonging  to  Mr.  Vernon-,  contains  plenty 
of  flourishing  oaks;  and  in  the  pleafure-grounds  are  fome 
very  fine  ripe  well- grown  trees  of  this  fpecies,  the  pride  of 
the  foreft  :  and  a  great  variety  of  other  timber-trees  grow 
there  in  the  utmoft  luxuriance.  The  rides  and  plantations 
are  very  extenfive,  and  furnifhed  in  the  moil  innumerable 
profufion,  with  evidence  of  the  planter's  vigilant  attention. 
Air.  Vernon  was  a  very  early  planter,  and  now,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  has  the  pleafure  of  feeing  fome  of  his  firfl  ef- 
forts in  this  way  faft  approaching  towards  maturity.  Many 
of  the  larches,  and  Scotch  as  well  as  other  firs  of  his  plant- 
ing, contain  twenty  feet  or  more  of  timber,  and  are  now  in  a. 
very  growing  ftate. 

Burntwood,  near  Afhley  Common,belonging  to  MhMey- 
nell,  feems  well-flocked  with  young  plants  of  oak,  and  is 
very  extenfive. 

The  eflates  of  Mr.  Gough  at  Perry  Bar,  Oldfallings,  near 
Eufhbury,  and  Walton  Grange,  near  Gnofhall,  are  all  well 
timbered.  Perry  Park  and  neighbourhood  has  a  good  deal  of 
ripe  timber  ;  confiderable  young  plantations  and  trees  of  every 
progreflive  flage  of  growth.  Oldfallings  eftate  and  neigh- 
bourhood is  plentifully  flocked  with  well -grown  oak  and 
other  forts  of  timber,  and  Walton  Grange  has  an  excellent 
oak  coppice  of  confiderable  extent.  Bentley  eflate,  near 
Walfall,  is  extremely  full  of  oak,  both  in  coppices  and  hedge- 
rows : 
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rows  :  the  proprietor  is  Mr.  Anson.  At  Sugnali,  near  Staf- 
ford, I  obfervcd  forhe  fmall  neat  plantations,  amongft  which 
oak  has  not  been  forgotten.  As  this  valuable  tree  fucceeds 
well  amongft  others  by  which  it  is  fheltered  and  encouraged 
in  growth,  but  is  liable  to  be  over-topped  by  many  others, 
which,  more  luxuriant,  prevent  its  leading  {hoots  from  pene- 
trating thro'  their  foliage ;  fuch  obftruction  fhould  annually  be 
cut  away,  and  the  growth  of  oak  encouraged  as  fuperior  to 
all  others,  both  in  majeftic  beauty  and  national  confequence. 
I  obfirved  this  attention  neglected  in  fome  of  thefe  planta- 
tions. Confid^rable  woods  and  plantations  grow  on  the 
Shutborough  eftate,  (Mr.  Anson's),  as  well  as  on  that  of 
Sir  William  Wolseley's;  and  alfo  upon  Mr.  CuR- 
zon's,  near  Rudgeley.  The  eftate  q£  Mr.  Fowler  in  this 
neighbourhood  at  Pendeford,  is  well-wooded,  both  in  hedge- 
rows, young  plantations,  fingle  trees,  and  clumps  of  very  fine 
well-grown  oak  :  it  has  alfo  a  very  promifing  coppice  of  oak. 
Other  fmaller  eftates  in  this  neighbourhood  are  well  flocked 
with  timber,  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Fleeming  at  the 
Wergs  near  Tettenhall,  where,  amongft  a  number  of  well- 
grown  trees  of  various  fpecies,  I  could  nick  out  a  few  oaks 
worth  thirty  guineas  a-piece.  Upon  the  whole,  the  county 
is  well-timbered,  and  has  now  in  it  fucceffion  growths  fufficient 
for  the  fupply  of  a  great  length  of  time  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  public  fpirit  of  the  times  will  fecure  that  fupply  to 
future  ages. 

I  have  two  more  obfervations  to  make  on  planting  :  the 
one  relating  to  the  proper  fcite  of  ground  and  fituation  of 
plantations,  whether  intended  for  ornament  or  profit  :  the 
other  on  the  timber  beft  adapted  to  fulfil  thofe  objects,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  anfvver  the  purpofes  of  pleafure  and  profit  to 
the  planter,  and  of  utility  to  the  public. 

With 
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'  With  regard  to  the  proper  ground  for  plantations,  every 
gentleman  or  land  proprietor  of  prudence  and  tafte,  who  re- 
lides  on  his  property,  will  furnifh  himielf  with  a  fhady  retreat 
from    the  burning  fun,  that  (hall  afford  at  the  fame  time  a 
fhelter  from  the  itorms  of  winter.     For  this  purpofe  he  will 
keep  up  a  fufficient  fhade  near  his  habitation,  in  that  fixa- 
tion which    local  ciicumftances  fhall  direct.     Large  planta- 
tions or  coppices  for  profit  fhould  not  be  made  on  good  land; 
always  of  much  moie  value  for  corn   or  pafturage;  but  ei- 
ther  on   moift   land  of  fmall  value,    upon  a  clay  or  marl 
bottom,  where  timber  often  grows  well ;  or  rather,where  fuch 
land  abounds,  upon  precipices, and  fides  of  hills  impracticable 
to  the  plough  ;  and  where  it  often  happens  the  land  unplatt- 
ed is  of  little   or  no  value.     I  have  often  obferved,  that  tim- 
ber   fucceeds   particularly  well  in .  fuch  filiations  ;  and  the 
making  plantations  there  is  attended  with  many  advantages. 
*i.  The  roots  of  trees  twining  and  interweaving  with  the  foil, 
prevent  it  being  wafhed  by  torrents  into  the  vallies,  which  is 
the  caufe  why  many  fuch  fituations  are  now  bare  and  alinolt 
void  of  foil.     2.  The  falling  and  putrefaction  of  leaves  tends 
to  thicken  fuch  foil,  and  render  it  by  degrees  richer  and  more 
capable  df  forcing   the  growth   of  timber.    3.  Such  land  is 
often  of  little  value,  and  incapable  of  being  improved  in  any 
other  way.     And  I  cannot  refrain  upon  every  occafion,  from 
calling  particularly  upon  all  public  and  patriotic  Societies  to 
confine  their  premiums  for  planting,  to  land  of  fmall  value, 
or  impracticable  to  the  plough.     The  corners  of  fields,  where 
four  unite,  are  not  improper  places  for  fmall  clumps  in  any 
land  :  and  in  hedge-rows  a  few  oaks,  elm,  or  beech,  are  a 
great  ornament,   without   doing   an  injury:  but  afli,  always 
very  injurious   to  arable  and  pafture    land,  fhould    by    no 
means  be  planted  in  hedges,  but  referved  for  clumps  and  cop- 
pices. 

Rc- 
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Rcfpc&ing  the  forts  of  wood,  oak  is  undoubtedly  the  firft 
forefr.  tree,  but  being  flow  of  growth,  the  planter  can  feldom 
expect  perfonally  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  labour  :  it  fhould, 
however,  be  always  plentifully  intermixed  with  other  forts, 
where  it  will  be  ready  to  fupply  their  place,  and  fill  up  the 
ground  when  its  inferior  neighbours  fhall  be  cut  away.  I 
think,  without  a  mixture  of  oak,  no  plantation  can  be  ap- 
proved. 

Afh  is  an  extremely  ufeful  and  valuable  wood  for  many 
purposes,  but  not  very  quick  of  growth;  requiring  from  fif- 
ty or  fixty  to  eighty  years,  to  arrive  at  tolerable  maturity. 
Elm,  the  common  or  narrow-leaved  is  very  proper  for  hedge- 
rows and  plantations  ;  it  makes  a  large  tree,  in  about  the 
fame  time  as  afh.  I  have  had  fome  well-attefted  inftances  of 
very  fine  large  elms  having  grown  up  in  the  life  of  a  per- 
fon,  who  remembered  them  planted.  •  We  have  now  in  this 
parifh,  a  fine  fquare  grove  of  elm  upon  Tettenhall  Green, 
of  about  feventy  years  growth:  the  trees  contain  feventy  or 
eighty  feet  of  timber  each.  .  The  witch  elm  has  been  known 
in  feveral  inftances  to  grow  amazingly  quick  :  my  Father 
was  prefent  at  the  planting  of  one  in  the  paddock  here  at  Pen- 
deford,  which  being  cut  down  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  con- 
tained fixty  feet  of  timber,  and  was  fold  at  one  {hilling  per 
foot ;  and  I  obferved  a  molt  rapid  growth  in  fome  upon  this 
farm:  the  wood  is  of  a  good  value,  and  this  fort  is  equal  to 
moft  in  quick  return  to  the  planter.  Refpe&ing  the  fir  tribe, 
planters  have  certainly  been  rather  too  partial  here,  tho'  many 
of  them  are  of  rapid  growth.  The  larch,  the  Scotch,  and  other 
firs,  will  often  rneafure  as  many  feet  of  timber  as  they  num- 
ber years  of  growth,  or  even  more.  I  cannot  but  ftrongly 
wifh,  however,  that  every  gentleman  making  a  plantation  of 
firs  would  intermix  at  lead  an  equal  number  of  Englifti  fo- 
ic'i  trees,  and  not  forget  oak.     As  fuch  plantation  proceeds 
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in  growth,  the  trees  leait  profitable  maybe  cut  away.  Beech 
and  fycamore  are  ufeful,  and  of  tolerably  quick  growth,  and 
arc  therefore  a  proper  mixture  with  other  wood.  Many  in- 
stances may  be  produced  of  the  rapid  growth  of  poplar,  and 
the  fame  individual  has  been  known  to  plant  and  cut  down 
poplars  containing  from  fixty  to  eighty  feet  of  timber  each: 
and  I  remember  the  planting  of  fome  myfelf  rather  more  than 
thirty  years  fince,  fome  of  which  now  contain  more  than 
thirty  feet  of  timber  ;  the  fort,  the  black  poplar  (pepulm  ni- 
gra). This  fort  fucceeds  beft  on  a  moift  fod,  or  by  a  brook 
lide.  The  trees  of  this  fort  are  apt  in  fome  feafons  to  die 
in  great  numbers,  even  when  large  trees.  The  white  poplar, 
or  abele  [ftyulus  alba),  makes  a  fine  large  tree,  and  will  Suc- 
ceed on  almoft  any  foil.  I  have  feen  very  large  ones  on  the 
rop  of  a  high  bank,  and  was  ftiewn  fome  in  the  plantations 
at  Chillington  lately  of  about  twenty  years  growth.  They 
are  upwards  of  thirty  feet  high,  and  would  rneafure  four  f©  t 
round  at  the  bottom.  The  Lombardy  poplar,  (o  highly  ex- 
tolled fome  years  back,  is  a  mere  weed  in  comparifon  of  out- 
own  native  trees  before-named,  and  little  fuperior  to  the  afpen, 
the  worft  of  the  fpecies.  The  Lombardy  poplar  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  pole  rather  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  of  no  promife 
as  a  timber-tree.  The  wood  of  the  poplar  in  general  makes 
•very  good  flooring-boards  and  packing-cafes.  Some  of  the 
willow  fpecies  are  remarkable  for  quick  growth ;  and  the 
loppings  in  the  hop  countries  are  ufeful  for  poles.  Amongfr 
plantations,  perhaps,  that  of  fruit-trees  has  been  too  much 
neglected :  and  the  railing  of  orchards  in  this  country  may 
be  ranked  with  its  agricultural  improvements,  as  produ- 
cing an  ufeful  article,  little  interfering  with  its  prefent  pro- 
ductions. 
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In  the  foregoing  account  of  woods  and  plantations,  it  is  very 
poffible  that  many  confiderable  ones  may  have  been  omitted, 
as  not  coming  under  the  Writer's  obfervation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS  AND  OBSERVA- 
TIONS, MADE  IN  A  TOUR  THROUGH  THE 
COUNTY  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  THE  YEAR 
1794,  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  AFOREMEN- 
TIONED ARTICLES, 

CALLED  at  Fiflierwick,  the  noble  Seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Donegall,  on  the  weft  Bank  of  the  Tame. 

Here  the  genius  of  a  Brown,  aided  and  feconded  by  the 
munificence  of  the  noble  owner,  have  confpired  to  render  a  dreary 
morafs  one  of  the  moft  delightful  fpots  in  nature,  and  have  in 
a  great  meafure   fucceeded  :  which  fuccefs   is  ftill    further 
heightening  by  the  improvements  of  Mr.  Elkington,  in  the 
interception  of  fprings,  and  the  difcharging  of  ftagnant  water. 
The  houfe  and  offices  here  are  nobly  magnificent,  and  the  hof- 
pitality  within  correfpondent.     The  fhrubbei  ies  and  planta- 
tions are  not  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  but  that  improvement 
and  embellifhment  of  nature  itfelf,  which  was  referved  for  hu- 
man art,  ingenuity,  and  induftry.     A  fmall  brook  from  Free- 
ford,  which  here  falls  into  the  Tame,  aflumes  through  art  tha 
grandeur  of  a  noble  river;  and  even  exceeds  in  appearance 
this  river,  except  indeed  when  the  Tame  after  a  profufion  of 
rain,  overflowing  its  banks,   appears  like  an  immenfe  lake. 
The  demefne  at  Fiiherwick  confifts  of  nearly  a  (quare  mile, 
.or  about  fix  hundred  acres.     The  pafture  part  of  it  is  {locked 
.with  deer  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  couple,  or  more; 
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alfo  with  horfes,  cows,  and  fheep.  A  conftderable  part  is 
mown  for  hay,  and  the  mown  land  kept  in  good  heart  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Tame. 

The  cows  here  are  very  good,  of  the  long-horned  breed, 
thick  and  heavy  in  the  carcafs.  The  fheep  are  of  different 
breeds  ;  Leicefter,  Wiltfhire,  South  Down,  Cannock  Heath, 
and  erodes  from  thefe.  The  South  Down  wethers  had  been 
killed  with  much  profit,  as  the  fteward  informed  me.  A  few 
South  Down  ewes  {fill  remain  :  they  are  a  thick  fquare  fmall 
fheep,  to  which  the  natives  of  our  own  commons,  where  they  are 
bred  with  attention,  bear  a  great  fimilitude.  But  no  refpect- 
able  farmer  here,  with  an  inclofed  farm  devoid  of  common 
right, would  think  them  good  enough  for  his  inclofed  pafturage, 
unlefs  as  annual  ftock. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Falconer  for  his  remarks 
on  fome  of  the  parifhes  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  made 
my  own  examination  of  them  lefs  neceflary.     His  remarks  ex- 
tend to  Fifherwick,  Whittington,   Tamhorn,  Elford,  Wig- 
ginton,    Hefelor,    Thorp,    Conftantine,    Clifton   Campville, 
Harenton,  Harlefton,   Statfold,  and  Scierfcott.     In  this  tradl 
of  country,  the  banks  of  the  Tame  are  good  meadow  land. 
The  upland  in  Fifherwick,  Whittington,  Tamhorn  and  Stat- 
fold, rather  inclines  to  a  light  or  gravelly  foil.     The  other  pa- 
rifhes or  lordfhips  are  a  ftrong  or  mixt  loam  :  the  courfes  of 
crops  arc  the  fame  as  mentioned  under  that  article.     Some 
confiderable  dairies  are  kept,  and  cheefe  is  the  main  objecl:  of 
fuch  dairies.     The  fheep  are  pretty  generally  of  the  Leicefter- 
fhire  breed.     The  country   is   wholly  inclofed,  except  two 
commons  or  waftes,  which  are  Whittington  Heath,  confifr- 
ijig  nearly  of  fix  hundred  acres,  where  Lichfield  races  are 
held.    It  is  now  a  good  fheep  walk,  and  would,  if  inclofed  and 
cultivated,  be  fome  of  the  beft  turnip  and  barley  land  in  the 
county..   The  other  co  nn.oil  is  at  Clifton  Campvi'Je,  no*v  a 
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goodfheep-walk:  it  contains  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
The   inclofing  of  it  is  in  contemplation.     This  country  is 
in   many  places  fubjecl  to  wall-fprings,  which  are  cured  by 
underdraining.     Very  little  timber  grows  in  thefe  parifhes, 
except   at    Fifherwick  and    Tamhorn-Park,    which   latter, 
though  a  woodland,  is  more  productive  of  rabbits  than  tim- 
ber.    The  roads  in  thefe  diftricts  are  generally  good.     The 
cows  at  Tamhorn  are  fubjecl  to  the  foul  water.     Dr.  Fal- 
coner concludes  his  remarks  with  obferving,"  that  labourers 
"  wages  have  lately  advanced  fo  much  in  this  neighbourhood, 
"  that    it  is   not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  average  price  :    female 
*'  fervants,  in  particular,  can  hardly  be  hired  at  any  price. 
"  It  is  attributed  to  the  employing  fo  many  women  in  the 
"  different  cotton-mills  lately  erected.     Some  regulation  rc- 
"  fpecling  the  wages   of  fervants   employed    in    hufbandry 
*'  would  be  of  univerfal  ufe."     Refpecting  timber  and  plant- 
ing, the  Doctor  fubmits  the  following  plan   to  the  confide- 
rationof  the  Board  :  "  That  in  every  Act  for  an  inclofure, 
"  a  claufe  fliould  oblige  the  proprietor  of  the  new  inclofed 
"  land  to  plant  a  certain  number   of  oaks  in    proportion 
"  to    his    {hare    of  the   inclofure,   and   fhould    direct    the 

"  plantations  to  be  made  in  the 
"  angles  of  the  fields,  agreeable 
"  to  the  annexed  fketch :  by 
"  adopting  which  plan,  a  lefs 
"  quantity  of  polls  and  rails 
"  would  be  required,  and  the  an- 
"  gles  of  each  field  would  be  con- 
"  verted  to  a  profitable  ufe,  and 
«  corn  would  grow  clofe  up  to  the 
<:  rails  :  whereas  no  corn  will  now  grow  in  fuch  angles.  This 
"  is  not  the  only  advantage  that  would  arife  from  this  plan: 
<c  the  trees  full  grown,  would  afford  good  fhade  for  cattle,  and 
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"  an  eafy  communication  through  thefe  plantations  would  be 
"  found  from  field  to  field.  It  would  alfo  be  very  ornamental 
"  to  the  country." 

The  flock  of  cows  in  this  diflrift  are  generally  long-horn- 
ed, and  of  fuperior  quality.  Confiderable  traits  of  excellent 
meadow-land,  fubject  however  to  floods,  are  found  on  the 
fide  of  the  Tame.  On  the  Trent  alfo,  we  find  excellent  mea- 
dows ;  the  hay-meadow  at  Burton,  which  is  a  kind  of  public 
property,  would  be  worth  many  guineas  per  acre,  if  rented. 
Burton  is  a  confiderable  town,  both  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture. 

Tutbury  is  a  pleafant  little  town,  containing  nearly  one 
thoufand  inhabitants,  with  a  lately  eftablifhed  cotton-work 
upon  a  confiderable  fcale  :  it  does  alfo  fome  bufinefs  in  the 
wool -combing  branch.  Tutbury-Caftle,  now  in  ruins,  fhinds 
on  a  lofty  eminence,  flupendoufly  overhanging  the  Dove, 
the  meandering  of  whofe  waters,  and  the  range  of  fertile  mea- 
dows on  whofe  banks,  may  from  hence  be  traced  to  a  great 
diftance  either  way,  up  or  down.  This  eminence,  abruptly 
formed  by  nature,  has  been  rendered  lefs  eafily  accefllble  by 
the  defenfive  military  arts  of  former  times.  It  is  compofed  of 
an  immenfe'  heap  of  marl.  The  ruins  of  the  building  are 
principally  of  hewn  free-ftone,  with  admixtures  of  gypfum;  it 
has  apparently  been  battered  from  a  hill  on  the  contrary 
fide  of  the  town.  The  property  is  in  Lord  Vep.non  of  Sud- 
bury, in  this  neighbourhood.  Here  is  a  draw-well  of  good  water 
but  of  confiderable  depth ;  low  enough,  I  fuppofe,  to  be 
fupplied  fion  the  Dove.  On  the  declivity  of  the  caftle- 
bank,  on  the  weft-fide,  I  obferved  the  following  remarkable- 
plants. 

j.  Dwarf  elder,  [fambucus  elulus),  in  great  plenty. 

2.  Wild  teafel,  [dipfacus  fylvejlris)-,  in  confiderable  quaji- 
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3.  Wild  woad,  or  Dyer's  weed,  (refcda  luteola),  a  few 
fpecimens. 

Having  often  obferved  the  firfl  and  third  of  thefe  plants  in 
fimilar  Situations  about  the  ruins  of  old  caStles,  I  am  led  to 
conjecture,  that  they  have  been  formerly  cultivated  in  thefb 
places  for  fome  ufe. 

The  fertile  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Dove  are  an  ob- 
ject considerably  interesting.  This  river,  which,  in  the  firft 
part  of  its  courfe,  feparates  for  many  miles  the  counties  of 
Stafford  and  Derby,  rifes  from  Springs  under  the  lime- 
stone hills  of  the  Moorlands  and  rhe  Peak;  and  at  times  re- 
ceives an  amazing  addition  from  torrents  rufhing  down 
thofehills,  after  heavy  rains  or  the  melting  of  fnow.  Its  chan- 
nel has  a  great  declivity,  and  in  many  places  this  river  comes 
tumbling  over  the  rocks  in  cafcades  ;  and  in  its  greateft  Swell 
pufh.es  on  with  great  rapidity,- which  continues  to  below  Ro- 
cefter,  where  the  water  has  a  greyifh  caft,  apparent  to  the 
eye,  from  its  being  impregnated  with  calcareous  earth,  to 
which  undoubtedly  may  be  attributed  the  extraordinary  fer- 
tility of  its  banks.  For  after  receiving  the  Churnet,  a  con- 
siderable Stream  from  a  part  of  the  Moorlands,  not  aboundin°- 
with  lime-Stone,  its  water  becomes  diluted  ;  and  although  its 
banks  Still  continue  excellent,  yet  they  viSibly  decline  in 
richneSs,  and  the  extraordinary  fertility  ceafes.  Immenfe 
quantities  of  lime-Stone  are  found  both  on  the  banks  and  in 
the  channel  of  the  Dove,  in  the  firft  part  of  its  courfe  :  this 
lime-Stone  has  fallen  in  length  of  time  from  precipices,  which 
over-hang  the  river.  The  fertility  of  land  on  the  upper 
parts  of  this  river,  about  and  above  RoceSter,  is,  and  always- 
has  been  proverbial,  "  as  rich  as  Dove  ;"  being  an  epithet 
applied  to  any  Spot  highly  forced.  This  land  has  a  perpetual 
verdure,  and   the  Spring-floods  of  this  river  are  very  gratify- 
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to  the  land-occupiers,  who  have  this  proverb,  "  In  April 
"  Dove's  flood  is  worth  a  King's  good."  It  is  alfo  feid  of 
Dove-banks  in  fpring,  that  a  flick  laid  down  there  over-night 
fhall  not  be  found  next  morning  for  grafs.  It  is  very  certain 
this  river  fertilizes  its  banks  like  another  Nile ;  but  fomc- 
times  rifes  fo  high  in  twelve  hours  as  to  carry  orTfheep  and 
de,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  as  few 
hours  abates  and  returns  again  within  its  own  channel.  Be- 
bvv  Rocefter,  where  this  river  receives  the  Chumet,the  plain 
Spreads  very  wide,  and  continues  fo  with  variations  to  below 
Uttoxeter:  the  plain  here  on  either  fide  the  river  is  com- 
posed of  deep  rich  mellow  loam,  impregnated  with,  if  not 
wholly  formed  of  a  rich  fediment  of  mud  and  calcareous  earth. 
The  herbage  is  very  fine,  without  any  mixture  of  rufhes  or 
aquatic  plants.  The  grafl'es  are  of  the  common  forts:  but  the 
foxtail,  the  vernal-grat's,  the  poo's-,  the  dog's-tail,  and  the  mea- 
dow bromus'i  predominate.  It  contains  alio  rib-grafs,  rnea-i 
dpw  and  white  clover,  upright  crowfoot,  and  the  common- 
herbage  of  other  meadows  :  not  without  a  mixture  of  the 
cut  fed  or  common  thiftle,  or  faw-wort,  (fezratula  arosnfis\ 
fo  common  in  every  foil  and  country.  The  plain  within  reach 
of  the  floods  of  Dove,  extends  in  fome  places  to  near  a  mile  in 
breadth,  particularly  oppofite  Uttoxeter,  and  amounts  to  feve- 
ral  tboufand  acres,  almoft  entirely  pailured  with  cows,  fheep, 
and  fome  horfes  ;  very  little  of  it  being  mown  for  hay.  The 
-uncertainty  and  fuddennefs  of  the  floods  make  the  rifk  of  hay 
too  great.  The  rent  of  the  Dove  land  generally  rifes  to 
near  forty  {hillings  per  acre;  and  I  was  informedby  an  eminent 
grazier  on  the  fpot,  that  were  it  not  for  the  inconvenience  of 
floods,  the  land  equally  rich  as  at  prefent,  would  be  worth  ten 
fliillings  per  acre  more,  even  for  grazing :  as  it  fometimes 
requires  a  fliarp  look-out  to  preferve  the  flock  from  drowning, 
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fven  when  there  has  been  little  or  no  rain  on  the  ipot. 
A  fudden  rain  or  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the  Moorland  or 
Peak  hills  is  fufficient  to  inundate  large  breadths  of  land  near 
this  river:  as  the  declivity  or  fall  is  great,  the  fwell  of  water 
is  fudden,  but  foon  over,  and  the  largeft  floods  continue  but  a. 
few  hours.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  thefe  lands  is  owing  to  this  circumftance, 
however  complained  of  as  an  inconvenience. 

The  mod  remarkable  wild  or  native  plants,  that  I  noticed- 
growing  near  the  Dove,  were, 

i.  Wild  rape  (brajfica  napus) ;  as  luxuriant  as  any  I  evec 
faw  cultivated. 

2.  Tanfy  (tanacetum  vulgaris). 

3.  Water  muftard  (erijymum  barbarea). 

4.  Butterburr  (tujjilago  pctafttes). 

5.  Jack  by  the  hedge  (erifymum  alliaria). 

6.  Hemlock  [conium  maculatum). 

7.  Figwort,  or  water  betony  (fcrcphularia  aquatica)* 


SOME  PARTICULARS  OF  THAT  PART  OF 
STAFFORDSHIRE  CALLED  MOORLANDS, 
NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  FOREGOING 
ACCOUNT. 

THE  North  part  of  Staffordlhire,  called  Moorlands,  is 
fttuate  to  the  North  of  a  line  conceived  to  be  drawn  from  Ut- 
toxeter  to  Newcaftle  under  Line.  The  face  of  this  part  of 
the  county  is  various,  but  in  general  hilly,  with  large  tracts  of 
the  land  wafte,or  uncultivated,     The  firft  market-town  from 
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Uttoxeter  is  Cheadle,  fituate  in  a  pieafant  vale  of  good  mix- 
ed foil,  but  furrounded  by  rude  and  barren  hills  :  thofe  hills 
are  compofed  of  huge  heaps  of  fterile  gravel,  that  on  the  weft 
fide  overhang  the  town.  The  principal  herbage  on  this  hill 
confifts  of  broom,  heath,  whortleberries,  mountain  cinquefoil  ; 
all  beggarly  and  of  diminutive  growth  :  alfo  of  milk-wort, 
the  mountain  carex's,  matt-grafs,  ciftiu's-,  and  knap-weeds. 
The  hills  north  and  weft  of  the  town,  in  the  parifhes  or  liber- 
ties of  Cheadle,  Tean,  and  Dilhome,  are  of  the  fame  material, 
upon  an  underftratum  of  fand  or  fandy  rock :  the  herbage 
the  fame  as  before,  but  'pitiful  and  beggarly :  amongft  which 
heath  (erica  vulgaris)  is  generally  moft  predominant.  Thefe 
barren  waftes  are  pretty  extenfive,  and  not  worth,  I  think, 
-one  milling  per  acre  as  pafturage  for  Iheep,  or  any  other  ani- 
mal :  they  are,  I  fear,  generally  too  poor  and  beggarly  to  be 
reclaimable  by  cultivation  for  the  purpofes  of  corn  or  paf- 
turage. I  cannot,  however, help  entertaining  a  ftrono,idea  that 
they  might  be  converted  into  coppices  and'plantations  of  tim- 
ber and  underwood  :  the  Scotch  and  other  firs  and  fycamore 
would  probably  fucceed.  This  laft  is  now  become  a  valuable 
wood,  being  worth  from  eighteen  pence  totwofhiilino-sperfoot 
at  Birmingham,  and  has,  I  underftand,  fuceeeded  well  in  fome 
very  expofed  and  barren  fituations.  Perhaps,  many  other 
of  our  native  timber-trees  might  fucceed,  intermixed  with 
thefe,  as  one  would  fhelter  and  fcreen  another.  To  give  any 
inch  plantation  a  fair  chance  offuccefs,  I  fliould  propofe  to 
begin  not  on  the  fummits,  but  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills  : 
•and  as  fuch  firft  plantations  increased  in  growth,  to  proceed 
with  frefti  ones  nearer  the  fummit,  till  the  whole  fhould  be 
xovered  :  by  which  management  the  plants  of  ftrength  and 
growth  would  be  made  to  protect  and  fhelter  thofe  of  tender 
age.  The  putrefaction  and  rotting  of  leaves  from  fuch  plan- 
tations would  increafe  and  enrich  the  fuiface  foil ;  and  as  they 
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came  to  maturity,  the  woodlands,  upon  plain  and  practica- 
ble ground,  might  be  cleared  anJ  converted  into  arable  and 
p-ifture  land.  If  fuch  fcheme  be  practicable,  which  I  think 
it  certainly  is  by  judicious  management  and  perfeverance, 
thefe  dreary  barren  hills,  which  now  convey  an  idea  of  no- 
thing but  poverty,  want,  and  miieiy,  would  not  only  orna- 
ment and  beautify  the  country,  but,  by  funiifhing  it  with 
timber  and  wood,  would  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  more  valu- 
able land,  and  enable  an  equal  breadth  of  plain  woodland 
to  be  converted  to  pafture  and  arable,  without  rendering  the 
fupply  of  thefe  neceflary  articles  uncertain  or  precarious. 

The  commons  or  waites  between  Cheadle  and  Oak- 
Moor,  called  Hay-fhutt,  Ranger,  and  Aulton  Common, 
confift  of  an  immenfe  number  of  rude  heaps  of  gravel  upon 
an  under-ftratum  of  foft  fandy  rock,  thrown  together  without 
order  or  form,  or  rather  into  every  form  that  can  be  conceiv- 
ed, into  fudden  fwells  and  deep  glens,  with  fcarcely  a  level 
perch:  the  mind,  endeavouring  to  account  for  their  forma- 
tion, mult  conceive  it  owing  either  to  fome  violent  convulfioii 
of  nature,  or  fome  ftrange  confufion  of  matter.  This  tract, 
impracticable  to  the  plough,  now  rough,  barren,  and  bare, 
might  be  improved  into  woodland  and  plantations,  and  fome 
©pen  fpots  of  the  molt  favourable  afpects  might  be  referved 
for  gardens  to  cottage  tenements,  and  cultivated  with  the 
fpade  and  hoe.  Above  Oak- Moor,  to  the  north-eaft,  I  had 
the  plcafure  of  feeing  the  idea  before  ftated  of  planting  pre- 
cipices executed.  A  plantation  has  been  made  there  on  a 
declivity  as  barren,  rocky,  and  bare  of  foil  as  any  before 
defcribed.  This  plantation  feems  about  twenty  years  old,  is 
in  a  thriving  ftate,  and  contains  the  following  forts,  viz. 
Scotch  fir,  fpruce,  oak,  lime,  birch,  fallow,  and  mountain 
a(h.  This  is  the  higheft  improvement  to  which  the  fides  of 
barren  precipices  can  poflibly  be  brought  by  human  induftry ; 
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and  T  think  that  all  our  public  and  patriotic  Societies  who 
offer  premiums  for  planting,  fhould  confine  fuch  premiums 
to  grounds  impracticable  to  the  plough,  or  of  fmall  value, 
r.ot  exceeding  per  acre  a  fmall  fpecified  fum.  I  confider 
extenfive  plantations  upon  rich  level,  arable,  or  pafture 
land  as  a  public  nuifance  and  national  evil,  at  lead  fo  long 
as  there  are  large  traits  of  the  above  defcription  remaining 
unoccupied. 

A  little  north  of  Oak -Moor  the  lime-ftone  country  begins,, 
and  extends  over  a  great  breadth  of  country  to  the  north, 
eafr,  and  weft,  in  many  places  rifing  out  of  the  main  furface 
in  hu»e  cliffs.     The  Weaver  Hills  are  of  confiderable  ex- 
tent.     They  are  compofed  of  immenfe  heaps  of  lime-ftone, 
which  I  was  much  pleafed  to  find  covered  with  a  rich  cal- 
careous loamy  earth,  capable  of  being  improved  into  very 
crood  arable  or  pafture  land.  They  are  inclofed  in  large  tracts 
by  ftone  walls,  but  not  fubdivided,  and  large  breadths  have 
never  undergone  the  leaft  improvement ;  which  I  much  la- 
ment, as  the  neighbouring  lands  which  have  been  improved 
are  covered  with  an  excellent  fine  turf,  and  bear  good  crops 
of  grain.-    Thefe  hills  are   a  very  elevated  fituation,  over- 
looking, or  at  leaft  as  high  as  any  of  the  Moorland  or  Der- 
byfhire  Peak  hills,  which  may  be  feen  from  their  fummits-. 
I  believe  them  to  be  from  one  to  two  hundred  yards  perpen- 
dicularly higher  than  any  of  our  hills  in  the  fouth  of  the 
county:    the  fall  even  from  the  foot  of  thefe  hills  to  the 
hi  "heft  parts  of  the  Dove  or  the  Churnet  is  very  great,  and 
'thofe  rivers  are  very  rapid.     On  one  of  the  fummits  of  thefe 
hills,  in  a  very  red  foil,  I  found  growing  indigenous  my  old 
■friend,  which  I  had  long  fmce  cultivated,  the  upland  bur- 
net  (potcritDr.fnn^uifirba).     This  plant  I  have  never  before 
feen  or  heard  of  is  a  native  of  Staffordfhire  ;  but  it  is  very 
common  in  the  calcareous  foils  of  Rutland  and  Bedford,  be- 
ing 
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ing  a  very  different  plant  to  the  meadow  burnet  (fanguijorba 
officinalis').  The  herbage  of  thefe  hills  contains  many  good 
plants,  both  grafles  and  trifoliums,  but  the  hills  are  much 
overrun  with  uneven  lumps,  which  feem  to  be  worn  out  or 
decayed  ant-hills,  covered  with  mofs  or  lichen  ;  and  though 
they  are  a  tolerable  fheep-walk,  I  muft  confider  them  as  little 
better  than  wafte,  and  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment by  cultivation.  Stanton-Moor,  to  the  eaft  of  thefe 
hills,  is  a  confiderable  wafte  on  a  lime-ftone.  The  fheep- 
ftock  cf  this  country  has  been  mentioned  before. 

Large  quantities  of  lime  are  burnt  upon  Cauldon  Low, 
and  elfewhere  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  there  are  marks  of 
!i:ne-kilns  formerly  on  Weaver  Hills.  Lime  is  much  ufed 
here  as  a  manure,  being  fometimes  laid  on  ploughed  ground, 
and  at  other  times  on  turf,  with  very  good  effect  in  fining 
fuch  turf.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  after  liming  a  coarfe 
turf  white  clover  has  been  produced  in  abundance,  where 
that  plant  had  not  been  obferved  before.  The  lime-ftone 
here  is  intermixed  with  a  proportion  of  gypfum  or  alabafter. 

In  a  large  tract  of  this  country  the  fences  are  almoft  wholly 
ftone  walls.  This  practice  I  cannot  but  confider  as  barba- 
rous. Quickfet  fences  are  much  cheaper,  better,  more  du- 
rable, vaftly  more  beautiful  and  ornamental,  and  make  the 
country  and  climate  more  temperate;  for  in  winter  the 
quickfet  affords  much  better  fhelter  againft  ftorms  of  wind, 
rain,  fnow,  or  hail,  to  man  or  beaft  ;  and  in  fummer,  by  its 
refrefhing  fhade,  renders  not  only  more  bearable  but  pleafant 
that  folar  heat  which,  under  a  ftone  wall,  reflected  into  a 
focus  as  it  were  from  a  burning  glafs,  is  always  inl'upportable. 
The  fanning  breeze,  the  gentle  zephyr,  and  thofe  other 
pretty  fancies  of  the  poets,  are  unknown,  and  becaufe  never 
felt  would  never  have  been  conceived  here.  I  hope  the 
owners  and  cccu  piers  of  land  will  have  fo  much  regard  for 
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their  own  intereff  and  the  fymmetry  and  beauty  of  their  coun- 
try, as  by  degrees  to  do  away  this  invention  of  barbarous 
ages,  and  a  violence  to  nature,  by  planting  quickfets,  to 
which  the  ftone  walls  would  be  a  fence  and  fhelter  on  one 
fide.  With  the  quickfet  fhould  be  planted  in  corners  and 
proper  places  clumps  of  trees,  and  in  the  fences  a  few  oak, 
elm,  witch-elm,  fycamore,  and  other  foreft  trees,  but  not 
afh,  which  fhould  be  in  the  clumps  :  thefe  both  afford  fhel^- 
ter  to  cattle  and  ornament  the  country,  as  well,  as  turn  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  proprietor.  When  the  quickfet 
fences  fhali  have  been  reared,  the  lime-ftone  walls  barnt 
may  turn  to  good  account  as  manure,  and  the  grit-lione 
will  be  ready  to  repair  the  roads.  This  improvement,  and 
iome  others  before  named,  which  I  cannot  but  ftrongly  re- 
commend, once  completed,  pofterity  will  wonder  why  the 
country  was  called  Moorlands. 

The  Moorlands,  in  point  of  elevation,  are  far  above  any- 
thing we  have  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  county,  riling  per- 
haps at  leaft  from  100  to  200  yards  perpendicular  above  the 
general  level  of  that  country,  hill  above  hill  and  plain  above 
plain,  on  which  heights  large  tracts  of  inclofed  pafturage 
are  fituated.  This  elevation  greatly  increafes  the  degree  of 
cold,  by  combining  the  different  caufes  that  produce  it,  and 
by  being  more  expofed  to  the  elements  of  air  and  water  in 
every  form  and  variety  of  wind,  hail,  fnow,  or  rain.  The 
air  here,  confiderably  more  rarified,  is  lefs  capable  of 
retaining  the  folar  rays ;  the  country  is  almoft  in  a  ftate  of 
nature;  it  has  no  cloathing  nor  (helter  except  the  ftone 
walls,  which  have  no  effect  whatever  againft  the  cold.  Such 
a  fyitem  of  inclofure  is  completely  barbarous.  Plants,  as 
well  as  animals,  in  this  climate  require  fhelter  and  cloathing, 
or  muft  be  ftarved  and  limited  in  their  growth.  I  am  firmly 
perfiuded  that  the  calcareous  part  of  the  Moorlands,  after 
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quickfet  inclofures,  and  a  fufficient  number  of  plantations 
on  the  precipices  and  fummits,  (hall  have  acquired  fome  ma- 
turity, may  be  improved  into  one  of  the  fineft  tracts  of  land 
in  the  county.  The  calcareous  part  of  the  Moorlands,  or 
that  on  a  lime-ftone  bottom,  is  pretty  extenfive,  reaching  in 
length  from  the  Weaver  Hills  to  Longnor,  and  in  breadth 
from  the  Dove  to  Morredge,  including  fifteen  or  fixteen 
parifhes  and  fifty  or  fixty  fquare  miles.  The  quantity  of  lime- 
ftone  here  is  inexhauftible,  being  in  many  places  in  ftrata 
of  immenfe  thicknefs.  This  is  the  beft  part  of  the  Moorlands, 
and  the  foil  feems  to  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  producing  a 
fine  herbage  of  grafs  ;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  people  here 
I  muft  obferve,  that  their  breed  of  cows  of  the  long-horned 
kind  are  generally  fuperior  to  thofe  in  the  fouth  of  the  county, 
where  the  land  has  been  longer  in  an- improved  ftate.  I  at- 
tribute this  to  the  plough  and  to  the  growth  of  corn,  the 
chief  confideration  in  the  latter  diviuon,  while  ftock  here 
has  been  the  principal  object*  But  this  general  rule,  like 
mofl  other?,  muft  be  admitted  with  fome  exceptions. 

Not  far  from  Okeover  I  obferved  a  practice  well  worthy, 
perhaps,  of  imitation  in  other  places,  of  warning  young 
quickfet  hedges  with  lime-water  to  prevent  their  being 
browfed  on  by  cattle. 

Cabbages  for  cattle  are  planted  in  the  fields  near  Okeover, 
and  the  ground  is  well  prepared.  The  extent  of  mea- 
dow-land on  the  Dove  is  here  much  narrower  than  lower 
down.  In  a  meadow  where  the  water  has  been  differed  to 
ftagnate  too  much,  a  large  quantity  of  the  polygonum  am- 
phibium  grows.  The  plantations  at  Okeover  are  flourifhing 
with  a  due  proportion  of  oak.  The  houfe  and  offices  are 
neat,  pleafantly  iituated  in  a  paddock  of  excellent  fine  turf, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  Dove  and  its  banks,  with  a 
neat  gotbic  church  at  the  very  door.     The  paddock  is  well 
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ked  with  deer.  At  Ham  is  a  pleafant  feat,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Port,  but  occupied  by  Mr.  Clive.  The  romantic 
iituation  of  this  place  fuggefts  the  idea  of  a  glen  in  the 
Alps.  Here  two  confidcrable  rivers,  the  Hants  and  Many- 
fold,  burft  from  under  the  lime-ftone  hills,  after  a  fubter- 
raneous  paffage  of  feveral  miles,  in  feparate  ftreams,  which 
has  been  proved  by  throwing  corks  into  the  ftreams  above. 
The  precipices  which  furround  the  valley  in  which  Ham 
ftands,  are  well  cloathed  with  oak  and  other  wood  ;  and  the 
pleafure- walks  from  the  feat  on  one  of  thefe  precipices  are 
wonderfully  romantic  and  various.  Thefe  pleafure-walks 
refemble  fhelves,  one  almoft  perpendicularly  above  another  j 
by  the  fide  of  which  Nature,  with  fcarcely  any  afliftance 
from  Art,  has  furniflied  a  profufion  of  flowers  of  no  con- 
temptible appearance;  amongft  others,  native  geraniums 
of  forts,  particularly  the  Robertianutn,  alfo  the  centau- 
rea  fcabhfa,  and  many  other  fhowy  natives  whofe  names, 
for  want  of  minutes  on  the  fpot,  I  have  forgot.  In  a  mea- 
dow over  the  water  the  ramfon  (allium  urfmum),  a  very 
fhowy  flower,  but  no  very  defirable  pafture  plant,  flourifhes 
in  profufion.  The  fubterraneous  rivers  here  are  very  con- 
fiderable,  at  leaft  equalling  the  Dove.  In  a  lime-ftone 
grotto,  and  elfewhere,  there  are  feveral  fpecimens  of  petri- 
fied fifh,  fome  of  them  apparently  in  the  fpot  riveted  by  na- 
ture>  others  brought  from  elfewhere :  fome  of  them  of  the 
carp  or  barbel  kind,  feem  to  have  weighed  when  alive  two 
or  three  pounds  each.  In  a  grotto  here,  Congreve  is  faid 
to  have  compofed  fome  of  his  plays ;  and  indeed  the  fitua- 
tion  is  very  advantageous  for  compofing :  the  fhady  bower 
above,  the  murmuring  frream  below,  the  reclufe  and  retired 
iituation,  withou.  the  reach  or  hearing  of  noify  intruders, 
all  confpire  to  fix  the  mind  upon  its  individual  object,  and 
enable  it  to  fend  forth  an  effufion  of  its  collected  powers. 
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The  fubterrp.neous  rivers,  after  burfling  up  here,  form  two 
very  fine  cafcades.     From  thefe  pleafure-grounds  we  view 
a  very  bold  and  romantic  profpecl  of  two  hills,  called  Thorp 
Cloud  and  Bunfter,  on  either  fide  the  Dove :  the  latter,  in 
StafFordfhire,  is  an  immenfe  heap  of  lime-ftone,  but  covered 
with  a  light  earth,  and  well  flocked  with  rabbits.    Between 
thefe  two  hills  the  Dove  falls  in  abrupt  cafcades,  but  is  not 
in  any  degree  fuperior  to  the  fubterraneous  waters  before 
named.     Here  are  large  quantities  of  lime-ftone  fallen  from 
the  over-hanging  precipices.  The  higheft  ftimmit  of  Bunfter 
I  eftimate  at  300  yards  perpendicular  above  the  Dove,  and 
the  fall  of  Dove   from   hence  to  Trent   100  yards   more. 
The   fides  of  thefe  immenfe  precipices  of  Bunfter  have  a 
fcattering  of  wood,  which  I  doubt  not  might  be  eafily  in- 
creafed  in  any  defired  proportion.    The  forts  are  principally 
maple,  elder,  hazel,  and  hawthorn.  The  remarkable   plants 
on  this  mountain  are  ledums,    geraniums,  veronica's,  hy- 
pericums,  and  a  favoury  fweet-fmelling  mint;  alfo  a  very 
rank  galeapjis  in  fome  places  ;  alfo  on  fome  of  the  fummits, 
in  great  plenty,  the  mountain  ftichwort,  and  a  very  dimi- 
nutive galium  amongft  nettles,  and  a  rank  mofs.    The  ridge 
of  this  mountain  terminates,  in  fome  places,  in  a  number 
of  conical   fugar-loaf  hills  of  bare  lime-ftone.     This  hill, 
though  of  great  elevation,  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  Weaver* 
nor  fo  high  as  fome  of  the  Peak  hills  over  the  Dove. 

To  corroborate  the  juftice  of  the  idea  of  planting  preci- 
pices, I  had  the  pleafure  to  find  the  ftumps  of  fome  very 
large  afhes  which  have  been  fawn  down  on  the  declivity  of 
Bunfter,  facing  Ham,  fitting  on  one  of  which  of  more  than 
a  yard  diameter  I  make  this  memorandum,  May  29,  1794.; 
and  I  cannot  but  perfevere  upon  every  occafion  in  ftron°dy 
impremng  and  enforcing  this  idea,  as  the  dreary  afped  of  a 
great  tract  of  this  country  is  wholly  owing  to  the  negled  of 
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■*fte  land-proprietors  and  occupiers  in  not  raifmg  quickkt 
fences  and  plantations  on  the  declivities;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  greateit  abfurdities  and  neglects  in  agriculture  that  this 
Weak,  elevated,  and  expofed  divif:on  fhould  have  remained 
to  long,  and  fhould  ft  ill  continue,  in  a  naked  ibte. 

One  circumftance,  however,  in  the  farmers  management 
here  deferves  commendation.  The  land  is  naturally  much 
more  adapted  to  grafs  than  corn,  the  better  forts  of  grafles, 
and  many  of  the  trifoliums  being  produced  fpontaneoufly. 
To  encourage  their  growth  little  more  is  wanted  than  to 
extirpate  their  enemies,  the  more  luxuriant  weeds,  or  the 
bufhes  of  furze  and  heath.  Accident,  or  the  difcernment  of 
the  occupiers,  has  adapted  their  management  to  this  circum- 
ftance, and  the  much  greater  proportion  of  the  land  is  paf- 
ture,  flocked  with  cows  and  long-wooled  fheep :  the  paf- 
turage  would  be  much  improved  in  many  places  by  pulve- 
rization, and  by  fowing  clovers,  trefoils,  and  hay-feeds. 
This  is  not  in  all  places  practicable,  on  account  of  the 
rocky  furface,  although  large  tradts  inclofed  with  ftone  walls, 
but  never  yet  cultivated,  might  be  thus  improved.  The 
lime-ftone  under-ftratum  is  generally  covered  with  a  calca- 
reous loam  of  different  qualities  and  depths.  Where  it  is  dry, 
friable,  and  fufEciently  deep,  it  is  rich ;  and  with  its  fpon- 
taneous  herbage  only  it  is  admitted  to  be  good  feeding  land, 
but  folely,  as  they  fay,  for  three  months  in  the  year.  This 
is  accounted  for  from  its  naked  flate  and  expofed  afpedt. 
It  would  undoubtedly  give  good  crops  of  any  grain.  The 
thinner  foils  nearer  the  rock  not  having  a  furrow  of  foil, 
are  good  fheep-walks,  and  are  not  fubjed:  to  burn  in  any 
feafon.  The  moifter  and  more  tenacious  loam  is  the  worft 
of  all,  but  might  be  improved  by  draining ;  but  the  ftone 
fences  do  not  even  admit  of  ditches. 
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"Mill  Dab,  near  Alttonefield,  is  a  long,  narrow  vale  01 
glen,  of  great  depth.  The  fides  confift  of  over-hanging  pre- 
cipices of  lime-ftone,  eftimated  to  be  from  100  to  150  yards 
of  perpendicular  elevation,  and  fo  very  fteep,  that  they  can 
be  clambered  up  but  in  very  tew  places.  The  width  of 
this  glen,  vale,  or  dale,  at  the  top,  fcarce  exceeds  the 
depth  of  its  fides  :  it  feems  formed  by  the  burfting  or 
breaking  of  the  hill  which  compofes  its  fides,  occafioned 
by  a  want  of  folidity  in  its  bearing.  The  vale  of  Many- 
fold  is  fituated  between  Welion  and  Butterton,  where  the 
waters  of  the  river  Manyfold  are  abforbed  by  the  fifiures 
under  the  lime-flone  hills,  and  difcharged  again  at  Ham, 
four  miles  below.  The  warmed:  imagination  can  fcarcely 
conceive  a  fpot  more  extravagantly  romantic  than  fome 
parts  of  this  vale.  Thyrfis's  Cavern  here  is  a  confiderable 
excavation,  pretty  high  up  the  fide  of  a  lofty  precipice : 
it  has  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  the  infide  of  a  Gothic 
church,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  a  work  of  art.  Starlings 
alone  are  its  prefent  inhabitants.  Near  this  place,  by  the 
road  fide,  the  upland  burnet,  potcrittm  fanguiforba,  grows 
fpontaneoufly.  At  Exton,  or  Ecton,  is  a  very  confiderable 
mine  of  copper  and  lead,  the  property  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  and  there  are  other  mines  of  the 
fame  metals  in  this  diftricT:.  The  calcareous  or  lime-ftone 
bottom  ends  at  Morredge;  and  the  underftratum  in  the 
tract  of  country  weft  of  Leek  and  of  this  wafte,  is  gene- 
rally fandy  or  gravelly  clay,  or  grit-ftonc  rock.  Thfs 
part  of  the  country,  north  of  Mole  Cop,  is  the  worft  part 
of  the  Moorlands  and  of  Staffordfhire,  the  furface  of  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  this  land  being  too  uneven  for 
cultivation.  Large  tracts  of  wafte  land  here,  though  fo 
e1  vated  in  point  of  fituatron,  are  meer  high  moors  and 
s;  and  of  this  furt  area  great  part  of  Morredge, 
S  Axedge, 
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Axedgc,  the  Croud  Heath,  High  Foreft,  Leek  Frith,  and 
Mole  Cop,  though  ranking  amongft  the  higheft  land  in  the 
county.  The  fummits  of  fome  of  the  hills  in  this  country 
terminate  in  huge  tremendous  cliffs,  particularly  thofe  called 
Leek  Rocks  or  Roches,  and  Ipftone's  fharp  cliffs,  which  are 
compofed  of  huge  piles  of  rude  and  rugged  rocks  in  very 
elevated  fituations  ;  piled  rock  on  rock  in  a  molt  tremendous, 
manner ;  aftonifhing  and  almoft  terrifying  the  paflirig  tra- 
veller with  their  majeftic  frown.  Here  fingle  blocks,  the 
f:ze  of  church  fteeplcs,  are  heaped  together  ;  fome  over- 
hanging the  precipice  and  threatening  deftrucYion  to  all  ap- 
proaches, and  fome  of  prodigious  bulk  have  evidently  rolled 
from  the  fummit  and  broke  in  pieces.  Thefe  ftupendous 
piles,  the  work  of  Nature,  area  fublime  le£bure  on  humility"' 
to  the  human  mind;  ftrongly  marking  the  frivolity  of  all  its 
even  greateft  exertions,  compared  with  the  flighteft  touches 
of  that  Almighty  hand  which  placed  them  here  ;  in  whofe 
prefence  all  flefh  is  as  grafs,  and  the  proudeft  productions  of 
the  higheft  efforts  of  human  genius,  are  but  as  chaff.  Tiie 
fpeculative  mind,  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  their  origin 
or  formation  by  any  known  laws,  agency,  or  operation  of 
Nature,  is  loft  in  amazement,  and  led  to  exclaim  with  the 
Egyptian  Magicians,  "  this  is  the  finger  of  God ;"  for 
the  moft  fuperficial  obferver  may  perceive  that  it  is  his  work. 
Leek  Rocks  or  Roches  are  compofed  of  a  coarfe  fandy  grit 
rock  ;  thofe  of  Ipftones  have  for  their  bafis  gravel,  or  fand 
and  fmall  pebbles  cemented  together. 

Upon  Morredge  and  Axedge  commons  large  quantities  of 
peat  are  dug  for  fuel,  and  a  number  of  labourers  were 
digging  it  when  I  examined  this  country  the  beginning  of 
June  1794-  The  peat  moffes  on  Morredge  were  generally 
three  or  four  feet  deep ;  the  foil  afterwards  was  a  gravelly 
day.     The  peat  both  here  and  pn  Axedgc   is  porous  as  a 
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fpunge,  and  equally  retentive  of  moifture  ;  fo  muchfo,  that 
it  was  now,  and  I  believe  always  is  boggy,  notwithftanding 
its  high  fituation  and  a  dry  feafon,  and  yields  fo  much  water 
from  pre/lure  that  it  furnifhes  fmall  lakes  in  the  hollows, 
rivulets  down  the  declivities,  and  ftarves  the  natural  her- 
bage around  ;  (o  that  fcarcely  any  thing  flourifb.es,  or  indeed 
grows,  on  or  near  thefe  fpots  except  heath  [erica),  and 
that  ftarved,  whortleberries,  the  cottony  rufh  or  grafs 
(eriophorom),  carex's  and  rutb.es.  I  can  have  no  doubt  but 
thefe  high  bogs  may  be  eafdy  drained  :  the  fall  is  inftanta- 
neous,  the  cutting  of  drains  eafy,  and  done  in  any  quantity 
•on  or  near  the  fpot.  Indeed  another  great  obftruclion  to  the 
improvement  of  thefe  lands  is  the  immenfe  quantities  of  ftone 
lying  on,  or  of  rocks  rifing  out  of,  and  above  the  furface. 
This  would  be  fcmewhat  leiTened  by  fuch  draining,  as  from 
the  huge  tremendous  cliffs  in  which  the  hills  above-named, 
and  many  others  in  this  neighbourhood,  terminate,  im- 
menfe fragments  of  broken  {tones  have  fallen  in  every  direc- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  thefe  rocks  in  fome  early  period 
have  fallen  in  pieces,  either  by  fome  violent  convulfion  of 
Nature,  or  more  probably  by  an  alteration  in  the  earth's 
center  of  gravity,  from  fome  agency  under  the  immediate 
will  of  the  Almighty  Creator.  Thefe  ftone  cliffs  and  frag- 
ments cover  a  confiderable  extent  of  land,  particularly  about 
Ipftones,  Wetley  Rocks,  Leek  Roches,  to  the  weft  of 
Flafh,  HighForeft,  the  Cloud  Heath,  and  Mole  Cop  cdm- 
•mon,  with  the  wafte  north  of  this  laff,  and  indeed  in  many 
other  places.  Here  the  warmeft  or  moft  fanguinary  friend  to 
agriculture  can  expedf.  little  more  than  fheep  walk  or  planta- 
tion ;  and  I  cannot  but  moft  ftrongly  and  repeatedly  call  upon 
the  land  proprietors  to  attempt  the  latter,  in  which  I  have  no 
doubt  but  a  perfevering  attention  will  be  crowned  with  fuc- 
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cefs  ;  and  by  which  fuch  land  will  be  brought  to  the  higheft 
ftate  of  improvement  poflible. 

It  is,  however,  an  encouragement  to  attempt  other  agri- 
cultural improvements  in  uncouth  fpots,  when  every  atten- 
tive obferver  can  remark,  that  fome  fuch  fpots  here,  which 
have  been  levelled,  cultivated,  and  improved,  are  now  covered 
with  a  very  good  and  fine  herbage  fit  for  pafture,  and  feem 
very  gratefully  to  have  aafwered  or  exceeded  every  expectation 
that  could  reafonably  have  been  formed  by  thofe  who  at- 
tempted and  executed  fuch  improvement.  There  is  in  all  the 
Moorland  foil,  whether  upon  a  calcareous  or  grit  bottom,  a 
flaple,  or  a  fomething,  which  has  a  tendency  to  produce  pafture ; 
fo  much  fo,  that  the  paftures  here,  however  thin  the 
foil,  or  near  the  rock,  never  or  fcarcely  ever  burn  or 
parch  from  drought.  This  upon  the  lime-ftone  bottom  I 
fhould  have  expected  ;  but  upon  the  grit  bottom  fhould 
fcarcely  bave  believed,  had  I  not  in  part  feen,  fo  far  as  the 
advance  of  the  feafon,  by  no  means  a  moilr.  one,  permits  me, 
and  had  I  not  farther  been  informed  from  good  authority  that 
fymptoms  of  drought  are  here  fcarcely  ever  obfervable. 
Perhaps  the  climate  or  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  on  this 
high  ground,  naturally  cool,  may  in  fome  degree  favour  this 
tendency  to  fummer  verdure. 

Oat  bread  is  eaten  very  generally  in  the  Moorlands,  and 
none  other  kept  in  country-houfes ;  this,  however,  I  cannot 
confider  as  any  criterion  of  poverty,  or  of  a  backward  or 
unimproved  ftate,  as  I  think  it  equally  wholefome,  palate- 
able,  and  nutritive  with  wheat  bread,  and  little  cheaper  even 
here ;  for  upon  enquiry  at  Leek  I  found  the  oatmeal  and 
wheat  flour  nearly  the  fame  price.  For  feveral  days  during 
my  ftay  in  this  country  I  eat  no  other  bread  from  choice, 
preferring  it  to  wheat  bread,  and  rather  wonder  it  is  not 
more  general,  and  kept  in  London  and  elfewhcre  for  fuch 
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palates  as  prefer  it.  In  the  remote  country  villages  it-  is 
often  baked  thick,  with  four  leaven,  and  a  proportion  of  oat 
huflis  :  this,  even  when  grown  mouldy,  is  eaten  by  the 
natives  without  murmuring:. 

South  of  Mole  Cop  the  country  alters,  and  can  no  longer 
be  termed  Moorlands.  Here  a  regularly  inclofed  country  com- 
mences, with  all  the  beauties  of  quickfet  inclofure,  fhelter, 
and  fhade.  The  Potteries  are  of  confiderable  extent  and 
population,  and  very  much  a  national  object.  The  Trent  and 
Merfey  Canal,  which  pafTes  through  them,  has  been  a  very 
great  convenience  in  the  conveyance  of  heavy  articles  ufed 
in  this  manufacture  ;  which  circumftance,  united  with  the 
genius,  fpirit  of  enterprize,  and  exertion  of  the  matters  and 
workmen,  has  happily  fucceeded  in  raifing  this  manufacture  in 
a  very  rapid  manner,  from  fmall  beginnings,  to  its  prefent  im- 
portance and  national  confequence.  The  great  improve- 
ments introduced  into  this  manufacture  by  Mr.  Wedgwood 
and  others,  will  be  for  ever  an  honour  to  their  memory,  and 
rank  them  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  The  cream- 
coloured  ware  has  all  the  neatnefs  and  elegance  of  porcelain ; 
is  in  very  general  ufe,  and  is  wrought  into  a  vaft  variety  of 
forms  for  purpofes  both  ufeful  and  ornamental.  The  raw 
material  ufed  in  this  bufinefs  being  of  little  or  no  value, 
the  amount  of  value  of  the  manufactured  article,  which  is  very 
confiderable,  and  a  great  addition  to  the  national  capital,  may 
be  confidered  as  wholly  created  by  the  induftry  of  thofe  con- 
cerned and  employed  in  this  manufacture  ;  by  the  fuccefs  of 
which,  Burflem  and  Hanley  Green,  from  fmall  villages,  have 
rapidly  fwelled  into  large  market-towns,  and  are  now  equal 
in  population  to  Newcaftle  and  Leek ;  befides  which,  the 
Pottery  includes  a  number  of  populous  villages  fcattered  over 
this  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Wedgwood  is  no  inconfiderable 
planter.   His  feat  and  pleafure-grounds  at  Etruria  are  laid  out 
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with  ncatneis  and   elegance,  and  very   rruch  ornament  the 
■country. 

The  land  here  is  in  general  cold,  inclining  to  a  ftifF  foil, 
which  continues  to  near  Leek,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  which 
its  quality  improves.  From  Leek,  three  or  four  miles  to- 
wards Afhbourn,  the  land  is  very  barren  and  rocky  ;  yet 
about  the  church  at  Ipftones,  and  from  thence  to  Bellmont 
it  is  much  improved,  and  in  many  places  is  good  paftu re  land. 
Ipftones  fliarp  cliffs  have  been  mentioned  before  ;  to  the 
fouth  of  which  is  Bellmont,  the  feat  of  Edward  Sneyd,  Efq. 
pleafantly  fituatedon  the  wcftern  declivity  of  a  romantic  glen, 
the  Hopes  of  which  are  well  covered  with  oak  and  other 
wood,  with  a  brook  murmuring  through  the  bottom  into  the 
Churnet.  Mr.  S  neyd's  plantations  are  extenfive,  and  of  all  the 
different  ftages  of  growth  fiom  infancy  to  maturity,  I  had  the 
pleafure  of  obferving  fome  recent  ones  upon  barren  rocky 
land  impracticable  to  the  plough,  where  the  young  plants 
are  healthy  and  promifing.  Had  every  gentleman  who  has 
landed  property  in  the  Moorlands  improved  his  eftate  in 
this  way  in  an  equal  degree  with  Mr.  Sneyd,  I  fhould  have 
had  little  occafion  to  have  complained  of  the  "  nakednefs  of 
"  the  land"  in  fo  large  a  portion  of  this  country. 
Rare  Plants  in  Mr.  Sneyd's  JVooiU. 

1.  Cow-grafs,  or  Cow-wheat  (melampyrum  fylvaticum)y 
recommended  by  Withering  as  an  excellent  cow  herbage. 
I  found  the  fame  plant  fmce  in  the  woods  at  Upper  Areley, 
and  hedge  fides,  Walfall  wood,  and  Brownhills. 

2.  Yellow   pimpernel  (Syfimachia  nemorum). 

3.  Bearsfoot  [bellcborusjatidus.) 

4.  Crimfon  grafs  vetch  (iathyriisnijfjlia.) 

5.  Spleenwort,  (ajp/ctiiumfco/oftnarium.) 


6.  Angelica. 


7.  Golden 
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j.  Golden  faxifrage,  (chrjfofplcnium  alternatifolium)  ;  be- 
fides  many  other  curious  plants  in  common  with  other  places. 

Mr.  Sneyd  informed  me  that  the  vvintergreen  (jiyrola)  is 
common  in  the  neighbourhood. 

PafTed  Trentham,  the  feat  of  the  moft  Noble  Marquis 
of  Stafford.  Here  the  hanging  wood  with  its  umbra- 
geous foliage,  the  verdant  lawn  with  its  beautiful  fhady 
fpreading  trees  and  clumps,  promifcuoufly,  as  it  were,  dif- 
pofed  in  infinite  variety;  the  fpreading  fheets  of  water 
with  their  accompanyments  of  impervious  fliade,  and  loft  to 
the  eye  by  their  length  and  winding  behind  the  fwelling  hill 
and  fhady  copfe  ;  have  an  effect  truly  magnificent  and  worthy 
of  the  noble  owner  :  the  houfe  and  offices  are  correfpond- 
ent.  This  place  for  the  beauties  of  fhade,  water,  and  turf, 
united,  has  few  equals  and  no  fuperior. 

Near  Newcaftle  are  made  large  quantities  of  excellent 
blue  tile,  for  covering  buildings,  which  on  account  of  their 
fuperior  quality  in  duration  are  fent  to  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance. 

From  Talk  on  the  Hill  I  proceeded  through  Audley  and 
Balterley  to  Betley.  The  country  is  inclofed  with  quickfets, 
well  planted,  and  the  timber-trees  are  of  luxuriant  and  flourifh- 
ing  growth.  The  foil  in  general  is  a  mixt  gravelly  loam  ; 
the  underftratum  is  various  ;  fand,  gravel,  marl,  or  grit 
ftone  rock.  The  foil  here,  being  the  happy  medium  between 
die  frerility  of  fand  and  the  harfhnefs  of  clay,  is  adapted  to 
either  tillage  or  pafture.  The  meadow  and  grazing  land  is 
covered  with  a  good  herbage,  and  the  corn  crops  have  a 
promifing  appearance  ;  and  upon  the  whole  this  Diftrict  may 
be  called  a  rine  country. 

Betley  was  formerly  ranked  amongft  tr>e  market-towns  of 
the  county,  but  has  now  loft  that  honour,  its  market  havino- 
declined..    It  is  a  neat  little  town,  ornamented  by  two  hand- 
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i"  mc  feats  ;  the  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Tollet,  and  the  other 
to  Mr.  Fletcher.  There  is  a  road  through  it  from  New- 
cr.ftle  to  Nantwich  and  Che'fter. 

Between  Betley  and  Nevvcaftle  is  a  good  deal  of  light  land, 
i'ght  enough  for  turnips,  and  fome-few  fmall  clofes  wtte  under 
preparation  for  that  vegetable  ;  but  I  think  in  too  fmall  a  pro- 
tion.  South  of  the  road  leading  from  Betley  to  JNewcaftle, 
a  ftronger  foil,  or  friable  clayey  or  marly  loam,  commences 
and  continues  with  fome  variations  to  Ecclefhall,  and  farther  ; 
the  underftrata  being  generally  marl  or  rock,  with  fome 
exceptions,  principally  on  rifing  ground,  where  the  furface 
is  often  lighter,  and  the  underftrata  are  fand,  gravel,  or 
fcndy  rock.       On   wafte  alfo,    or   uncultivated  ground,    as 

■  ■  ,  r  Heath,  Afhley  Common,  &c.  the  furface  is  a  thin  black 
moor,  and  the  underftrata,  especially  of  the  hilly 
parts,  fand,  grave],  or  fondy  rock.  The  herbage  is  poor, 
being  generally  heath,  gorfe,  whortleberries,  carex's,  and 
a  fmall  proportion  in  patches  of  the  graffes.  The  foil  mends 
and  approaches  more  to  a  friable  marl  nearer  Ecclefhall, 
where  the  upland  is  a  rich  deep  red  friable  marly  loam ;  ex- 
-cellent  for  wheat  or  any  other  grain.  The  meadows  round 
the  Bifhop's  palace  are  alfo  generally  rich,  though  fome 
patches  have  the  appearance  of  being  moraffy,  and  feem  to 
want  draining. 

The  Bifhop's  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ecclefhall 
ure  very  extenfive,  and  well  ftocked  with  timber  and  under- 
wood. Since  drawing  up  the  accounts  of  the  woodlands 
and  plantations  of  the  county  I  have  received  the  following 
information  refpecling  them  from  Mr.  Harding,  who  I  be- 
Jieve  has  the  management  of  them. 

"  The  extent  of  the  woods  near  Ecclefhall,  including  the 
"  Bifhop's  woods  and  Burntwood,  are,  I  believe,  about  one 
"  thoufand  five  hundred  acres. 
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"  Thefyflem  of  managing  them  is  variable.  Some  parts  of 
"  the  Bifhop's  woods  are  cut  at  fourteen  years  growth  for 
"  crate  rods  and  heads  for  the  potters  ufe,  others  at  (even  years 
"  growth  for  rods  only.  The  timber  trees  are  moftly  oak,  and 
"  left  as  near  an  equal  diftance  as  can  be,  from  forty  to  eighty 
"  on  an  acre.  The  foil  being  very  poor  in  moic  parts  of  thefe 
"  woods,  the  oaks  are  flow  in  growth.  This  foil  is  in  general 
"  of  the  gravel  or  grey  fandy  kind,  and  would  not  be  worth 
"  more  than  eight  millings  per  acre  if  in  cultivation.  The 
"  value  to  the  owner  is  more  in  their  prefent  ftate  than  if  in 
"  cultivation  ;  the  employment  to  the  labourer  of  greater  con- 
"  fequence,  being  in  the  winter  feafon ;  and  the  benefit  to  the 
"  public  much  greater;  for  without  a  fupply  of  wood  from  thefe 
"  coppices  the  potters  would  experience  a  want  of  wood  for 
u  the  purpofe  of  making  crates  to  pack  their  ware  in. 

"  The  befl  part  of  the  wood,  facfa  as  willow,  alder,  birch,  or 
"  afh  that  is  clear,  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe  of  hay  rakes, 
"  fcythe  poles,  mop  flails,  and  other  articles  for  the  brufh- 
"  makers  ufe.  In  the  low  parts  of  the  woods,  where  the  foil  is 
"  of  a  better  nature,  the  underwood  will  pay  fifteen  fhillinos 
"  per  acre  annually,  if  it  is  well  ftooled,  and  attention  paid  to 
«  planting  the  fpaces  between  the  ftools. 

"  Afhley  Heath,  July  5,  1794.      Thomas  Harding." 

Between  Ecclefhall  and  Stafford,  about  a  mile  fouth  of  the 
road,  is  Latford  Pool.  This  Pool,  quite  neglected,  and 
without  being  of  the  leaft  ufe,  keeps  back  the  water  fo  as  to 
render  upwards  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  a  perfect  morafs 
incapable  of  producing  any  ufeful  herbage ;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which- morally  land  is  the  property  of  the  Chillington 
family.  The  draining  is,  I  underftand,  in  agitation,  and 
fhould  by  no  means  be  neglected,  as  the  land  might  be  con- 
verted toufeful  meadow,  and  in  its  prefent  ftate  is  a  national  lofs. 
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The  water  and  damaged  land  are,I  underftand,  different  proper- 
ties. This  accounts  for  the  neglected  ftate  of  the  land,  which 
the  owner  has  no  means  of  draining  without  drawing  down 
the  Pool.  The  ftrong  marly  upland,  with  fome  variations, 
continues  from  hence  fouthward  as  far  as  Blimhill  and  part 
of  Breewood  parifh.  The  nature  of  foil  in  the  midland  part 
of  the  county  is  explained  in  the  Map. 

The  fouthern  part  of  the  county  having  fome  peculiarities, 
they  are  attempted  to  be  delineated  in  the  following  fhort  re- 
marks made  on  the  particular  fpots,  in  a  tour  through  that 
divifion  of  the  county. 

Rowley  Regis.  This  parifh  exhibits  a  very  ftriking 
Angularity,  being  in  itfelf  diftincl  from  any  other  diftricl  in 
the  neighbourhood  or  in  the  county.  It  is  principally  com- 
pofed  of  an  infulated  mountain,  ending  or  finishing  in  various 
peaks,  pikes,  or  fummits.  The  higheft  fummit,  called  Tur- 
ner's hill,  is  the  higheft  ground  in  the  fouth  of  Staffbrdfhire, 
but  much  beneath  the  Moorland  hills,  or  the  Wrekin  and 
Clay  hills  of  Shropshire.  The  other  higheft  points  of 
Rowley  mountain  are  Oakham  and  Corney  hills.  This 
mountain  has  for  its  bafis  a  lingular  fpecies  of  quartzofe 
ftone,  devoid  of  any  grit  quality,  called  Rowley  rag-ftone  ; 
large  quantities  of  which  are  carried  to  Birmingham  and  elfe- 
where  for  pavements  and  repairing  roads.  It  is  extremely 
hard,  too  much  fo  to  be  hewn  by  a  common  tool ;  the  co- 
lour is  a  nifty  blue.  This  ftone  is  totally  void  of  any  cal- 
careous quality,  but  very  probably  containing  a  fmall  pro- 
portion of  iron.  This  ftone  lies  in  an  infinite  number  of 
fragments,  and  fome  of  them  of  immenfc  bulk,  both  above, 
upon,  and  beneath  the  furface.  The  rock  called  Rowley 
hail-ftonc  is  of  this  quality,  and  of  great  fize.  Doctor. 
Plott  has  moft  abfurdly  expreffcd  a  doubt  whether  this 
may  not  have  been  a  production  of  art.     It  is  evidently  the 
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work  of  nature.  The  Rowley  ftone  when  dug  for  lies  in  no 
ftrata,  but  in  rude  heaps  in  every  direction,  generally  be- 
neath the  furface  foil,  but  often  rifing  above  it,  with  innu- 
merable fragments  both  upon  the  lands  and  roads.  The  hills 
north  of  Rowley,  near  Dudley  and  Sedgeley,  are  compofed 
of  lime-ftone ;  whilft  thofe  of  Clent,  to  the  fouth,  may  be 
termed  a  ftone  brafti,  or  innumerable  fmall  fragments  ot 
broken  rock  ftone,  intermixed  with  a  red  fand  or  fandy  loam : 
whilft  Rowley,  as  it  were  infulated,  differs  from  both ;  the 
furface-foil  a  ftrong  marly  loam,  retentive  of  moifture  even 
in  its  elevated  fituation,  and  producing  a  good  herbage  of 
grafs.  The  roads  of  this  parifh  are  rocky  precipices,  and 
moft  of  the  heavy  carriage  done  on  the  backs  of  horfes. 

The  Hills  of  Clent  are,  at  and  near  their  fummits,  com- 
pofed of  a  light  foil  intermixed  with  fmall  broken  fragments 
of  rock.  The  lower  ground  is  of  a  better  ftaple,  as  con- 
taining more  of  a  marly  or  loamy  quality.  The  ftone  brafh 
quality  goes  apparently  to  a  great  depth,  rendering  the  foil 
porous,  and  pafling  the  rains  through  quick,  which  renders 
this  foil  liable  to  burn  in  hot  fummers,  except  where  the 
moifture  is  retained  by  the  marly  loam  abounding  in  the  fur- 
face  foil.  A  confiderable  part  of  thefe  hills  are  nothing  but 
flieep  walk,  totally  unimproved,  but  covered  with  a  fine 
turfed  herbage,  intermixed  with  little  rubbifh,  except  here 
and  there  a  furze  or  gorze  bum.  Thefe  hill  fummits  are 
very  high  ground,  nearly  equalling  thofe  of  Rowley ;  they 
ieem  for  the  greateft  part  capable  of  the  turnip  and  barley- 
culture.  This  part  of  the  county  has  feveral  extenfive 
commons.  On  one  near  the  Stewponey  I  examined  the  her- 
bage, and  found  it  principally  heath,  fern,  fheeps  fefcue> 
mattgrafs,    white  galium,  and  fheep  forrel. 

Kinver  is  a  light  gravelly  foil,  on  a  grit  rock   bottom,  of 

various  quality,  from  fertility  to  fterility.     On  Kinver,Edge 
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is  an  old  extenfive  military  work  or  encampment:,  now  occu- 
pied by  fheep.  Kinver  is  frill  in  an  unimproved  ftate  ; 
though  inclofed  and  appropriated,  but  not  fubdivided.  Of  a 
confiderable  tracT:  inclofed  in  this  neighbourhood  fome  years 
back,  part  is  improved  and  part  not,  but  fome  progrefs  is 
making  :  the  foil  being  fterile,  the  improvement,  to  render  it 
fertile,  muft  be  a  work  of  time.  Weft  of  Kinver,  and  fouth 
of  Enville,  the  foil  changes  into  a  ftrong  clayey  or  marly 
loam,  more  or  lefs  harfh  or  friable,  under  which  defcription 
is  included  the  whole  of  Over-Areley,  and  part  of  Enville 
and  Bobbington.  The  hills  are  often  rocky,  with  fmall 
fragments  upon  and  near  the  furface,  in  fome  parts  quartzofe, 
in  others  gritty.  The  furface  foil  varies  in  colour  from  red. 
to  grey,  with  all  the  fhades  of  colour  between.  The  culti- 
vation the  fame  as  in  other  ftrong  foils.  This  parifh  has  for- 
merly been  famous  for  fruit,  efpecially  apples  ;  but  the  or- 
chards have  been  fuftered  to  decline,  diough  fome  recent  at- 
tempts have  been  making  towards  reinftating  them,  and  the 
foil  and  afpect  are  doubdefs  well  adapted  for  the  purpofe. 

At  Sir  Edward  Littleton's,  at  Teddefley  Park,  I 
obferved  a  practice  forgot  to  be  named  in  its  proper  order, 
and  in  my  opinion  almoft  peculiar  to  the  place.  Although 
feveral  hundred  acres  of  land  are  kept  in  hand,  yet  almoft  the 
whole  being  kept  in  turf,  little  or  no  grain  of  any  kind  is 
grown  ;  to  fupply  therefore  the  deficiency  of  ftraw  for  litter, 
large  quantities  of  fern  are  collected,  of  which  one  or  more 
large  ftacks  arc  formed  every  year  ;  confiderable  breadths  of 
the  common  being  mown  for  that  purpofe. 
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PRICE    of    PROVISIONS    and    other   LANDED 
PRODUCE. 

THE  price  of  provifions  in  this  county  has  been  in  many  in.— 
flanees  very  fluctuating,  and  their  rife  and  fall  feem  owing  to 
a  combination  of  different  caufes  ;  to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  ; 
import  or  export :  to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  alfo  of  money. 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  farming  bufinefs,  which  is  about 
fifteen  years,  I  have  known  wheat  at  all  prices,  from  four 
millings  to  ten  millings  and  fixpence  ;  barley  from  two  mil- 
lings to  feven  millings  ;  and  oats  from  one  milling  and  fix- 
pence  to  four  {hillings  and  fixpence,  and  this  for  actual  con- 
fumption  ;  but  it  muft  be  obferved  that  otsr  bufhel  is  nine 
gallons  and  a  half.  Butchers  meat  has  varied  confiderably  in 
that  period.  Pork  or  bacon  hogs,  finking  the  offal,  have 
fold  from  two-pence  halfpenny  to  four-pence  halfpenny  per 
pound ;  cows,  calves,  and  fheep,  from  three-pence  to  five- 
pence  halfpenny.  The  price  is  at  prefent  high,  but  has  by  no 
means  been  gradually  and  regularly  rifing,  but  very  often 
fluctuating.  The  price  of  butchers  meat  has  been  generally 
more  fteady  than  that  of  corn.  The  following  are  nearly  the 
prefent  prices. 

Wheat,  eight  millings  and  fix-pence  the  bufhel. 

Sarley,  laft   malting  feafon,  from   five  {hillings   and  fix- 
pence  to  fix  {hillings  and  fixpence,  but  expected  to  be  much, 
cheaper  the  enfuing. 

Oats,  at  prefent  three  {hillings  and  fixpence  to  four  mil- 
lings. The  bufhel  for  all  grain  here,  except  malt,  contains 
nine  gallons  and  a  half. 

Beef  and  mutton,  three-pence  halfpenny  to  four-pence  half- 
penny 
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penny  per  pound,  from  Midfummer  to  Chriftmas ;  and  four- 
pence  to  five-pence  from  Chriftmas  to  Midfummer. 

Lamb,  four-pence  to  eight-pence. 

Veal,  three-pence  to  five-pence  per  pound. 

Dry  bacon,  fix-pence  to  feven  -pence  whole  fides,  and  one 
penny  more  by  retail. 

Pork,  in  winter  four-pence  to  five-pence :  none  fold  in 
fummer. 

Cheefe,  forty  {hillings  to  forty-five  Shillings  per  hundred,  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds;  and  four-pence  halfpenny  to 
five-pence  per  pound  by  retail. 

Butter,  ten-pence  to  one  fhilling  per  pound,  of  eighteen 
ounces. 

Oak-timber,  per  foot 
Afh  ditto 

Elm  ditto 

The  other  forts,  as  beech,  fycamore,  poplar,  and  the  diffe- 
rent forts  of  fir,  according  to  quality  and  demand,  plenty, 
fcarcity,  and  other  local  circumftances  of  time  and  place;  va- 
rying from  eight-pence  or  nine-pence  to  one  fhilling  and  fix- 
pence,  or  two  fhillings  per  foot. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

THE  cuftomary  weights  andmeafures  of  this  country  differ 
considerably  from  the  regular  ftandard ;  the  cuftom  of  Wol- 
verhampton market  being  eighteen  ounces  to  the  pound  of 
butter ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  to  the  hundred  of 
cheefe ;  nine  gallons  and  a  half  to  the  bufhel  of  barley,  oats, 

beans, 
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beans,  and  peafe  ;  and  feventy-two  pounds  to  the  bufhel  of 
wheat:  whilfl  that  of  other  markets  in  the  county  varies,  fome 
being  more  and  fome  lefs.  Malt  is  generally,  through  the 
county,  fold  by  the  Winchefter  bufhel  of  eight  gallons,  and 
wheat-flour  by  the  ftone  of  fourteen  pounds.  Much  com- 
plaint has  been  made  of  this  variation,  and  much  has  been  faid 
about  a  regulation  of  weights  and  meafures,  and  obliging 
every  perfon  to  fell  by  the  ftatute  or  ftandard  weight  or  mea- 
fure  ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  a  matter  of  much  importance, 
particularly  in  the  wholefale  way :  for  in  every  contrail:  of 
any  magnitude,  the  parties  will  always  underftand  each  other. 
And  although  malt  may  be  fold  out  by  a  lefs  meafure  than 
barley  may  have  been  bought  in,  yet  the  competition  be- 
tween different  maltfters  will  render  juftice  to  the  confumer. 
In  cafes  of  retail,  let  the  magiftrate  do  his  duty,  by  protecting 
the  poor  from  fraud :  the  wholefale  dealer  needs  not  his  pro- 
tection, he  will  take  care  of  himfelf :  and  the  public  are  beff, 
ferved  by  a  competition  between  different  dealers  ;  who,  the 
more  numerous  they  are,  the  lefs  danger  will  arife  to  the  pub- 
lic of  monopoly  or  combination. 


A  LIST  OF  PLANTS,  TREES,  OR  SHRUBS,  NA- 
TIVES OF  THIS  COUNTY,  REMARKABLE 
FOR  BEAUTY  OR  USE,  OR  FOR  THEIR 
MEDICINAL,  POISONOUS,  OR  OTHER  SIN- 
GULAR QUALITIES.  THE  DIETETIC,  OR 
AGRICULTURAL  PLANTS  HAVING  BEEN 
MOSTLY  NOTICED  BEFORE. 

r*  PRIVET    {ligujlrum  vulgaris)  ;  common  in  hedges- on 
this  farm  ;   makes  an  excellent  garden- fence,  when  cropped. 

a.  Broot 
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%.  Brook  lime  [veronica  beccabunga);  a  wholefome,  but 
pungent  fpring  fallad  :  common  inftreams. 

3.  Valerian  (Valeriana  ifficinalis) ;  common  in  moift 
ground. 

4.  Flag  (iris  pfeud-acorus)  ;  in  moift  fituations. 

5.  Reed  (crundo  phragmites)  ;  in  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes, 
Common. 

6.  Wild  ttafel  (dipfacus  fylvcjlris)  ;  near  Tarn  worth,  com- 
mon. 

7.  Dog-wood  (cornus  fanguinca) ;  in  hedges  common. 

8.  Scorpion-grafs  (myofotis  fcofpioidcs) ;  hedges  and  fields, 
very  common. 

9.  Viper-grafs  (echiutn  vulgaris)  ;  a  fhowy  flower,  very 
common. 

10.  Buckbean  (menyanthes  nytnphoides  c5>'  trifoliata)  ;  in 
pits  common  :  a  beautiful  flower  ;  the  leaves  of  the  latter  ex- 
tremely bitter,  and  two  ounces  faid  to  fupply  the  place  of  a 
pound  of  hops. 

11.  Feather-foil  (hottonia  palujlris) ;  in  watery  places  be- 
tween Lichfield  and  Barton  by  the  road-fide ;  a  beautiful 
flower. 

12.  Pimpernel  (anagallis  arvenjis);  corn-fields,  common. 

13.  Bell-flower  (campanula)  ;  hedge-fides. 

14.  Honey-fuckle  (lonicera  periclymenum) ;  hedges,  com- 
mon. 

15.  Mullein  (verbafcums),    feveral  forts  ;  hedge-fides. 

16.  Henbane  (hyofcyamus  niger);  amongft  rubbifh  and 
road-fides. 

17.  Dwale,  or  deadly  night-fhade  (atropa  belladonna); 
amongft  the  lime-works  of  Sedgeley  and  Dudley,  very  com- 
mon :  one  of  our  moft  poifonous  plants. 

18.  Woody  night-fhade  (Jblanum  dulcamara) ;  in  pits  and 
hedges. 

19.  Centory 
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19.  Centory  (chironia  centaurium) ;  extremely  bitter;  in 
paftures. 

20.  Buckthorn  {rhamnus  catbarticus)  ;  in  hedges. 

21.  Smooth  buckthorn  (rhamnus  frangula)  ;  in  hedges  on 
this  farm. 

22.  Goofeberry  (ribes  grojjidaria).  Mr.  Sneyd  of  Bel- 
mont, near  Leek,  has  difcovered  this  fhrub  in  the  Moorlands 
of  the  dioica  kind  ;  that  is,  unfertile,  unlefs  male  and  female 
plants  grow  near  each  other  ;  of  which  he  fhowed  me  fpeci- 
mens  tranfplanted  into  his  garden. 

23.  Periwinkle  (vine a  minor)  ;  in  hedges ;  alfo  the  (vin- 
ca  major"). 

24.  Englifh  mercury  (cbenopodium  bonus Henricus);  on  road- 
fides  :  a  good  dietetic  plant,  worthy  of  cultivation,  little  infe- 
rior to  fpinach. 

25.  White,  green,  and  maple-leaved  goofefoot  (cbenopo- 
diums  alba,  viride,  &  hybridum)  ;  common  garden  weeds. 

26.  Sanicle  (fanicida  Europaa)  ;  hedge-fides,  near  Bet- 
ley,  and  elfewhere  :  flightly  bitter,  aromatic,  and  aftringent. 

27.  Pignut  (bunium  flexuofum)  ;  paftures,  orchards,  Sic. 
The  roots  wouklbe  an  agreeable  addition  to  our  winter  deflerts, 
(Withering). 

28.  Hemlock  (conium  maculatum) ;  in  hedges  common: 
a  plant  of  active  poifonous  qualities. 

29.  Angelica  (angelica  fylvejlris)  ;  in  moift  woods  and 
hedges,  common ;  warm,  acrid,  bitter,  and  aromatic.  (Wi- 
thering). 

30. Water  parfnip  (fcium  angujlifclium);  common  in  ftreams : 
a  plant  of  active  properties,  that  ought  to  be  inquired  into. 
(Withering). 

31.  Fools  parfley,  or  letter  hemlock  (aethufa  cynapium)  ; 
common  in  gardens,  and  much  refembling  parfley,  for  which 

U  it 
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it  is  fometitnes  miftaken:  "when  eaten  it  occafions  ficknefs." 
(\\  nil.  ring). 

3  .  Wild  chervil  [cbarophyllum  tcmulum)  ;  common  in 
hedges. 

33  Ground  afh  (aegopodium podagraria)  ;  in  fome  hedges 
and  orch  rds  in  great  abundance:  the  leaves  may  be  eaten 
early  in  the  fpring  as  a  pot-herb. 

34.  Marfh-elder  [viburnum  opulus)  ;  a  handfome  fhrub  ; 
common  in  hedges.     The  guelder-rofe  is  a  variety  of  it. 

35.  White-berried  elder  (fambucus frutto-alba)  ;  at  Corn- 
bridge,  near  Rocefter  ;  alfo  near  the  farm-houfe  occupied  by 
Mr.  Hordern,  Effington,  near  Wolverhampton. 

36.  Purging  flax  (linum catharticum)  ;  in  paftures  on  this 
farm  :  an  infufion  of  two  drams  or  more  of  the  dried  plant  is 
an  excellent  purge.     (Withering). 

07.  SnfKV-dmp  igtrlsiiithiis  >ii<valis}  ;  in  orchards  ;  a  beauti- 
ful t.  rly  flower,  of  welcome  appearance,  as  foretelling  the  ap- 
proach of  fpring. Fair  maids  of  February.  (Wither- 
ing). 

38.  Englifh  hyacinth  or  harebell  (byacbintbits  non  fcriptus)  ; 
hedges  very  romron  :  the  frefh  roots  are  poiibnous,  and  may 
be  converted  into  fLrch.     (  Withering,). 

39.  Myrtle  flag  (acorus  calamus)  ;  banks  of  rivers,  near 
the  river  at  Tamworth,  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Oldershaw's 
garden  :  the  root  powdered  might  fupply  the  place  of  our  fo- 
reign   fpices  ;    it   is    our  only    native    true  aromatic  plant. 

(LlNN-ffiUS). 

40  B-irberry  (berberris  vulgaris)  ;  in  hedges.  This  fhrub 
is  f  J  to  have  the  quality  of  blighting  the  ears  of  wheat,  even 
to  tie  diftance  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards  acrofs  a  field. 
Tie  leaves  and  berries  are  gratefully  arid. 

41.  Water  plantain  (iriifma  plantago) ;  growing  in  water; 

common. 

42.  Willow 
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42.  Willow  herbs  (epilohium  hirfutum  &  angujllfolium) ;  a 
beautiful  fhowy  flower,  growing  in  hedges  and  moid  ditches 
on  this  farm  and  elfewhere. 

43.  Knot-grafs  (polygonum  aviculare)  ;  road-fides,  paths, 
and  corn-fields,  common.  This  plant  and  feveral  others  of  the 
fame  fpecies  are  very  productive  in  feeds,  which  feem  pecu- 
liarly the  food  of  fmall  birds,  and  intended  by  a  bountiful  Pro- 
vidence as  a  principal  article  in  the  fur'port  of  thai  beautiful 
part  of  the  animated  creation. 

44.  Herb  Paris  [pans  quadrifolia)  ;  hedge-fide,  in  a  mea- 
dow on  this  farm  in  plenty.  The  roots  will  vomit  as  well  as 
ipecacuanha,  but  muft  be  given  in  a  double  quantity.  (LiN- 
n.«:us  in  Withering,). 

45.  Mofchatel  [adoxa  mofcbatellina)  ;  ditch  banks  on  this 
farm,  very  early  in  the  fpring. 

46.  Stitch  wort  (Jlellaria  holojlaa);  hedge-fides,  early  in  the 
fpring. 

47.  Stone  crops  [fedums    telephium  iff  acre);  even   the 
'  former  growing  on   roofs  in  the  Moorlands,  particularly  at 

Wetton;  the  latter  on  mountains  in  the  Moorlands,  and  roofs 
elfewhere. 

48.  Wood  forrel  [oxalis  acetofclla)  ;  woods  and  hedge- 
banks  :  the  juice  is  gratefully  acid,  and  a  conferve  is  made 
from  it, 

49.  Lychnis's  of  forts,  particularly  the  (lychnis  fios  cuculi) 
or  cuckow  flower,  a  ragged  red  flower  in  meadows  ;  and 
the  red  and  white  wild  campion  in  hedges  (lychnis  dloica). 

50.  Spurry  (  fpergula  arvenfis  &  nodofa)  ;  common  on  this 
farm  on  fome  poor  arable  land  when  in  tillage ;  very  prolific  in 
feeds,  which  are  eaten  by  fmall  birds. 

51.  Agrimony  (agrimonia  eupatoria)  j  hedge-fides  com- 
mon. 

U  2  52.  Dyer'' 
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52.  Dyer's  weed  (refeda  Iuteola)  ;  in  the  lime-works  at 
Dud^y,  and  at  Hayhead  in  plenty.  This  plant  is  ufed  in 
dyeing. 

53.  Spurges  (euphorbias  exigtta  &  heliafcopa)i  devil's 
milk  ;  in  gardens  and  corn-field;;  common. 

54.  Houfe-leek  ( fempervivum  teflorum)  ;  on  roofs  and 
old  walls. 

55.  Primus's,  the  bird-cherry  (primus  padus),  is  a  beautiful 
flowering  fhrub,  growing  in  a  hedge  on  this  farm;  alfo  on 
Bufhbury-Hall  farm,  about  Shtiford  near  Wallall,  and  in 
the  Moorlands:  the  floe  and  bullace  (primus  fpinofa  &  hifitiha) 
are  very  common  in  hedges. 

56.  Hawthorn.  The  common  white  hawthorn  is  wellknown 
every-where  ;  but  the  wild  fervice  (cratagus  torniinalls)  is  a 
rare  fhrub,  worthy  a  place  in  pleafure -grounds:  it  grows  fpon- 
taneoufly  in  a  hedge  upon  this  firm. 

57.  Crab- tree  (pyrus  tnalus)  ;  in  hedges.  The  acid  juice, 
called  verjuice,  is  a  good  aflringent  or  repellent,  and  ufed  in 
fhains.  With  a  proper  addition  of  fugar  a  grateful  liquormay 
be  made  of  it,  little  inferior  to  old  hock.     (Withering). 

58.  Rofe,  fweet  briar  (rofa  rubiginofa),  and  dog-rofe  (rofa 
canina)  ;  in  hedges  :  the  leaves  are  a  good  fubftitute  for  tea. 

59.  Bramble,  including  the  rafpberry  (rubus  idevus),  and 
the  blackberry  (rubus  f rut kofus)  ;  in  hedges  and  woods. 

60.  Strawberry  (fragaria)  ;  in  hedge-banks  and  woods. 
Mr.  Sneyd  of  Belmont,  has  a  fpecies  of  flrawberry,  which 
he  is  ccrrain  is  a  diolca   plant;    that  is,    unfertile   without 
both  male  and  female  plants  ;  but,  I  believe,  not  a  native. 

61.  Heib  bennet  (gcum  urbanum);  woods  and  hedges. 

62.  Celandine  (cbelidonium  majus)  ;  in  hedges.  The  juice 
is  very  acrimonious,  and  will  cure  warts  and  the  itch. 
(Wi  1  hering). 

63.  Water  lilly  (nymphxa  lutea  &  alba) ;  in  rivers. 

64.  Bugle 
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64.  Bugle  (ajuga  reptans)  ;  in  paftures :  the  roots  are 
aftringent. 

65.  Wood  fage  (teucrium  fcorodonia)  ;  ditch-banks  and 
thickets. 

66.  Betony  (betonica  officinalis)  ;  woods  and  ftiady  places, 

67.  Woundwort  (Jlachys  fylvatica)  ;  in  hedges. 

68.  Wild  thyme  (thymus  fcrpyllum) ;  heaths  and  road-fides, 
in  the  fbuth  part  or"  the  county. 

69.  Snapdragons  (antirrhinums  ?najus  y  linaria) ;  the 
former  a  beautiful  flower,  abounding  on  the  walls  of  Rufhall 
Caftle,  near  Walfall ;  the  latter  common  in  hedges,  called 
toad-flax.  Withering  fays  of  the  latter,  an  infufion  of  the 
leaves  is  diuretic  and  purgative:  the  exprefied  juice  mixed  with 
milk  is  a  poifon  to  flies. 

70.  Figworts  ( fcrophularia  aquatica  £3'  nodofa)  ;  moifl 
places.  Withering  fays,  fwine  rhnt  have  the  fcab  are  cured 
by  warning  with  a  decodlion  of  the  leaves. 

71.  Fox-glove  (digitalis  purpurea);  afhowyplant  ;  very 
common. 

72.Whitlow-grafs  (draba  verna) ;  walls  and  dry  paftures  : 
a  diminutive  plant,  very  early  in  the  fpring  in  flower. 

73.  Water-crefs  (ftfymbrium  najlurtium)  ;  fprings  and 
rivulets :  an  early  and  wholefome  fpring  fallad  ;  antifcorbutic 
and  ftomachic. 

74.  Hedge-muftards  (erifymums  officinale  &  alliaria). 

75.  Gilliflower    (cheirantbus  chiri)  ;  on  old  walls. 

76.  Geraniums,  various  forts  in  paftures. 

77.  Mallow  (malva fy'vejlris)  ;  road-fides  and  hedges. 

78.  Tree  mallow  (lavatera  arborea );  road-fides. 

79.  Dyer's  broom  [genijla  tincloria) ;  in  fome  paftures. 

80.  Creeping  reftharrow  (ononis  repens)  ;  road-fide   near 
Himley:  the  other  reftharrow  was  named  before. 

8 1.  Mclilot  (trifilium  melilotis  officinalis).    This  plant  is  not 

very 
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very  common  in  this  county,  but  I  have  feen  fpecimens  of  it, 
particularly  in  Stafford  Field,  and  between  there  and  Kccleihall. 
I  have   fometimes    wondered    that  it    has    been  taken  fo  lit- 
tle notice  of  as  an  agricultural  plant,  being  the  moft  luxuriant 
of  all  our  trefoils,  and  the  moft  tenacious  of  growth.     Hoifes 
are  extremely  fond  of  it  (this  I  have  often  remarked).     Cows, 
fheep,  and  fwine  eat  it.     Linnaeus  calls  it  an  annual  plant, 
Hudson  a  biennial,  and  Berkenhout  a  perennial.     In 
fome  parts  of  the  Counties  of  Rutland  and  Bedford,  particularly 
the  former,  it  is  fo  abundant  amongft  wheat,  and  other  grain, 
that  I  have  been  afl'ured  on  the  fpot,  the  drawing  it  out  as  a 
weed,  has  frequently  coft  five  or  fix  fhillings  per  acre.  Hence  I 
fhould  fuppofe  it  a  perennial.     This  circumftance  may  per- 
haps be  a  fufficient  warning  againft  introducing  it  upon  arable 
land :  yet  a  plant  fo  tenacious  of  growth,  and  acceptable  to  cat- 
tle, may  pofiibly  be  a  good  addition  to  our  meadow  ="«J  pal- 
lure  herbage. 

82.  St.  John's    wort  (hypericums)  ;  a  beautiful  flower  ; 
hedges. 

83.  Hemp-weed     (eupatorium    cannabinum)  ;  in    moift 

ditches. 

84.  Tanfey  (tanacetum  vulgaris) ;  road-fides  and  banks  of 
rivers. 

85.  Wormwood  (artemifia) ;  road-fides  and  rocky  places. 

86.  Feverfew  (matricaria  parthemium)  ;  hedges  and  walls. 

87.  Chamomile  [anthemisjiobillt)  5  on  old  trodden  turf. 

88.  V inlet  (viola  odorata);  ditch-banks. 

89.  Panfy  (viola  tricolor);  in  corn-fields. 

90.  Cows  and  calves  (arum  maculatum)  ;  ditch-banks. 

91.  Cat's-tail  (typka  latifolia);  ponds  and  rivers. 

92.  Burweed    (Jparganhim   ereclum)  ;  ditches  and  moift 

ground. 

93.  Hop 
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93-  Hop   [humulus  Inpulus);  hedges  at  Whittington  and 
elfewhere. 

94.  Black  bryony  (tamus  communis)  ;  hedges  and  thickets; 

95.  Common  bryony,  wild  vine  (bryonia  dioica)  ;  hedges 
near  Lichfield. 

96.  Crofs  wort  [yalantia  cruciata)  ;  baulks   by  hedge- 
fides. 

97.  Pcllitory  of  the  wall  (parietaria    officinalis)  ;  on  old 
walls,  on  the  gateway  leading  to  Lichfield  minder. 

98.  Burdock  [arclium  lappa)  ;  road-fides  and  rubbifh. 

99.  Clubb-mofs    (lycopodium   clavatum)  ;    on    Cannock 
Heath. 

100.  Stinking  morel,  or  polecat   {phallus  impudicus)  j  in 
thickets. 

The  above  are  our  moft  remarkable  native  plants,  fo  far  as 

COmeS  Under  my  obfervation  ;    befideo    thofc  mentioned  before 

as  agricultural  plants  or  weeds  :  many  of  the  more  common 
and  well-known  ones  are  omitted,and  perhaps  fome  worthy  of 
notice  may  have  been  overlooked. 


STAFFORDSHIRE  COMMERCIAL  ACCOUNT  : 
OR,A  SKETCH  OF  THE  COMMERCI AL  STATE 
OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  STAFFORD,  UNDER 
THE  FOLLOWING  HEADS:  1.  MANUFAC- 
TURES. 2.  MINES.  3.  CONVENIENCES  FOR 
CONVEYANCE  UPON  CANALS  AND 
ROADS. 

l-  MANUFACTURES.     The  manufactures  of  Stafford- 
fhire  are  very  coniiclerable,  and  comprehend  a  variety   of 

articles3 
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11  'tides,  particularly  hardware,  nails,  toys,  japanned  goods, 
and  potter's  ware ;  alfo  productions  in  cotton,  filk,  leather, 
woollen,  linen,  and  many  other  articles. 

The  manufacture  of  hardware  is  carried  on  in  the  fouth 
part  of  the  county  to  a  great  extent;  and  Wolverhampton,  and 
its  neighbouring  populous  villages,  produce  locks  of  every 
kind,  and  of  the  very  beft  quality  :  and  this  may  be  termed 
the-  ftaple  manufacture  of  this  town.  Buckles  are  alfo  manu- 
factured here,  and  a  great  number  of  hand:-  employed  upon 
thatarticle.  In  fome particulars  of  fteel-toys,  efpecially  watch, 
chains,  they  have  long  been  famous  for  Lxceeding  every 
other  place,  and  ftill  ftand  unrivalled:  but  this  manufacture 
in  particular,  and  the  others  in  general,  have  fuffered  much  by 
the  war,  orders  having  been  wanting  and  remittances  preca- 
rious. The  manufacture  of  edge-tools,  files,  augers,  and  ja- 
panned goods  here  is  rnnilderably  extenfive,  as  well  as  that  of 
a  great  many  other  articles. 

The  ftaple  manufacture  of  Walfall  may  be  faid  to  be  fhoe- 
buckles  and  chapes,  in  which  a  great  number  of  hands  are 
employed,  and  fome  good  fortunes  have  been  made.  Alfo  this 
town  and  neighbourhood,  particularly  Bloxwich,  is  famous 
for  the  manufacture  of  faddlers  ironmongery,  fuch  as  bridle- 
bits,  ftirrups,  fpurs,  &c.  Thefe  are  fold  to  the  faddlers  iron- 
mongers at  Walfall,  and  form  the  bafis  of  a  confiderable  traf- 
fic, carried  on  to  great  advantage,  and  by  them  circulated 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr. 
Curtis  of  Walfall. 

The  manufacture  of  nails  in  Staffbrdfhire  is  very  extenfive, 
employing  many  thoufands  of  hands  in  fome  of  the  moft  po- 
pulous country  parifhes,  particularly  Sedgeley,  Rowley, 
Weftbromwick,  Smethwich,  Wombourne,  Pelfall,  the  Fo- 
reign of  Walfall,  and  many  other  places.  A  great  number 
of  women  and  children,  as  well  as  men,  are  employed  in 

making 
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making  the  finer  and  lighter  forts,  which  they  do  equally  well. 
The  manufactures  of  Mr.  Bolton  at  Handfvvorth  are  in  this 
county,  and  very  confiderable,  employing  many  hundreds  of 
hands,  chiefly,  I  believe,  in  various  kinds  of  toys,  and  in  the 
machinery  for  fteam  engines.  Bilitone  furnifhes  a  variety 
of  plated,  lackered,  japanned,  and  even  enamelled  goods. 
Wednefbury,  I  believe,  does  fomething  in  the  gun  trade.  To- 
bacco and  fnuff-boxes  of  iron  or  fteel,  and  finifhed  in  various 
ways,  are  got  up  at  Darlaflon,Willenhall,  and  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Moft  of  thefe  manufactures  have  fuft'ered  more  or 
lefs  by  the  war  ;  though  I  underftand,  the  trades  of  nails  and 
fadlers  ironmongery  are  pretty  good  ;  buckles  and  locks  in- 
different ;  and  the  fteel-toy  trade  almoft  annihilated.  Thefe 
manufactures  fuffered  a  fimilar,  or  perhaps  greater  depreflion 
in  the  American  war  ;  but  were  extremely  and  uniformly  flou- 
rilhing  during  the  peace,  from  the  conclufion  of  the  American 
war  to  the  commencement  of  the  prefent.  1  his  is  a  fufficient 
proof  that  their  flourifhing  ftate  is  confiftent  only  with  a  {fate 
of  peace. 

The  manufacture  of  potter's  ware  in  the  north  of  the 
county  is  very  extenfive  and  important,  the  value  of  the  ma- 
nufactured article  being,  as  it  were,  a  creation  of  the  manu- 
facturer, from  a  raw  material  of  no  value. 

'The  Potteries  confifl   of  a  number  of  fcattered  villages, 
occupying  an   extent  of  about  ten    miles ;    and  may  con- 
tain   about   twenty     thoufand    inhabitants,  including    thofc 
■who  depend  upon  them  for  employment  and  fubfiflence. 
They  have  not  been  fo  flourifhing  fince  the  war. 

Stafford,  the  county  town,  has  a  very  confiderable 
manufacture  of  fhoes,  both  for  home  confumption  and  ex- 
portation ;  and  the  tanning  and  other  different  branches  of  the 
leather  trade,  and  alfo  the  manufacture  of  hats,  aie  carried  *,n 
upon  a  large  fcale  in  many  other  towns  in  the  county. 

X  The 
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The  cotton  manufactures  of  this  county  arc  not  inconfide- 
rable  :  thofe  of  Mr.  Arkv.'right  at  Rocefter,  and  eife- 
wherc  near  thj  Dove,  are  upon  a  large  fcale,  and  employ  a 
great  number  of  hands;  and  thofe  of  Meflrs.  Peele  and 
Wilkes*  at  Fazsly  and  Tamworth,  are  very  confiderable; 
befides  which  there  are  extenfive  cotton  works  at  Burton  and 
Tutbury.  This  manufacture  has  a  great  tendency  to  pro- 
mote our  national  induftry,  by  finding  employment  fuitable 
to  both  fexesin  early  youth,  and  thus  initiating  them  in  early 
habits  of  induftry.  The  country  is  much  obliged  to  thofe 
gentlemen  by  whofe  exertions  and  perfeverance  this  manu- 
facture has  been  introduced  and  eftablifhed. 

Leek  has  a  confiderable  manufacture  in  the  filk  and  mo- 
hair way  ;  the  manufactured  goods  from  which  are,  fevving- 
filks,  twift,  buttons,  ribbons,  filk-ferrcts,  fhawls  and  filk- 
handkerchiefs.  In  thefe  manufactures,  as  by  information  from 
Meilis.  Sleigh  and  Alsop,  and  Philips  and  Ford,  ma- 
nufacturers, and  others,  are  employed  about  two  thoufand  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  and  one  thoufand  of  the  adjacent 
country.  In  this  trade  fome  good  fortunes  have  been  made, 
and  it  has  been  very  flourifhing  ;  but  the  check  on  paper  cre- 
dit, which  in  a  great  meafure  hurt  the  confidence  of  all  con- 
nections, diminifhed  the  trade  here :  and  Ae  war  mull  in  fome 
degree  have  damped  the  demand  for  it  abroad  :  yet  the  trade  is 
now  in  a  flourifhing  ftate,  and  confiderably  better  than  it  was 
fome  months  ago. 

Cheadle  and  Tayn  have  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  tape, 
which  finds  employment  for  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  woollen  manufactory  within  this  county  is  not  very 
confiderable,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  raw  wool  grown 
therein  is  fold  into  the  cloathing  and  flocking  countries  ;  yet 
there  are  wool-combers  in  moft  of  the  towns,  and  ibmc  which 
pufh  a  confiderable  bufineis,  and  a  good  deal  of  woollen  doth 
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h  got  up  in  the  country  by  private  families,  though  in  hk 
quantity  than  formerly. 

There  is  no  confiderable  public  manufacture  of  linen,  but 
a  good  deal  of  hurden,  hempen,  and  flaxen  cloth  got  -up 
in  private  families  ;  a  great  many  people  refident  in  the 
country  being  now,  and  having  long  been,  in  the  habit 
of  growing  a  patch  of  hemp  and  flax,  which  is  generally 
manufactured  within  the  county. 

Of  the  population  of  Staffbrdfhire,  I  fuppofe  one  third  are 
fupported  by  agricultural  or  other  profefllons  or  employment;, 
thereon  depending,  and  two  thirds  by  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  mines. 

With  rcfpect  to  the  effects  of  extenfive  manufactures  on 
agriculture,  I  believe  there  can  exift  but  one  rational  opi- 
nion, and  which  muff  be,  that  thofe  effects  are  of  the  moft 
advantageous  kind,  and  ftiat  in  every  inflance  the  value  of 
landed  property  will  mod  rapidly  rife,  as  the  demand  for 
and  facility  of  difpofing  of  its  products  is  increafed;  and 
with  this  opinion  agrees  every  remark.  I  have  received  upon 
the  28th  Query  propofed  by  the  Board,  and  which  refers  to 
this  particular  fubjedt.  The  only  inconveniences  that  can 
pofiibly  be  complained  of  are,  firft,  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  labour,  which  is  always  higheft  in  manufacturing  coun- 
tries ;  and,  fecondly,  an  increafe  in  poor's  rates,  which 
muft  always  be  higheft  in  populous  countries.  Thofe  in- 
conveniences are  abundantly  compenfited  for  by  an  i:i- 
crcaftng  confumption  of  landed  produce,  and  a  brifk  de- 
mand for  fuch  produce  at  market. 

Mines.  The  mines  of  this  county  are  valuable  and  ex- 
tenfive, and  in  fame  articles  may  fairly  be  pronounced  in- 
exhauftiblc.  The  coal  land  of  StafFordftiire,  which  has 
been  proved  fuch,  and  where  the  exiftence  of  that  mineral 
neir  enough  the  fuiface  to  be  eafily  raifed,  has  been  afcer- 
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Allied,  contains  a  fpace  of  about  50,000  acres:  of  this  fpace 
the  quantity  exhaufted  by  confumption,  from  the  earlieft  times 
to  the  prefent  day,  does  not  exceed  a  tenth  of  the  whole ; 
and  though  the  fcarcity  and  advance  in  price  of  this  article 
have  been  complained  of,  the  fcarcity  of  it  has  been  owing 
to  local  caufes ;  and  the  advance  in  price  has  perhaps  been 
no  more  than  a  juft  proportion  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
labour,  and  the  machinery  neceffary  in  the  trade.  In  the 
fouth  of  the  county  the  coal  country  extends  in  length  from 
Cannock  Heath  (including  a  part  of  that  wafte)  to  near 
Stourbridge,  and  in  breadth  from  Wolverhampton  to  Wal- 
fall.  In  the  north  of  the  county,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newcaftle  and  the  Potteries,  Lane-End,  Holly-Bufh,  and 
again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheadle.  The  country  pro- 
ducing lime-ftone  is  (till  more  extenfive;  at  Sedgley  and 
Dudley  Caftle  Hills,  Rufhall  and  Hayhead,  but  above  all 
on  the  north-eaft  moorlands  and  banks  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Dove,  where  the  greatefl:  confumption  or  length  of 
time  could  fcarce  apparently  leflen  the  immenfe  quantity. 
In  this  latter  diftricl  are  fome  veins  of  alabafter,  which  is 
alfo  dug  between  Needwood  Foreft  and  Tutbury.  Of 
freeftone  here  are  very  good  and  extenfive  quarries.  Bil- 
ftone affords  a  freeftone  of  very  fine  grit,  fit  either  for  mould- 
ings, building,  or  grindftcnes  of  the  finer  fort,  for  which 
lair  p  .rpofe  it  is  excellently  adapted.  Gornal,  near  Sedge- 
ley,  has  alfo  plentiful  quarries  of  a  coarfer  and  cheaper  free- 
ftone, ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  that  of  Bilftone.  Tixall 
produces  an  excellent  and  durable  building  freeftone,  which 
is  eafily  raifed  in  blocks  of  almoft  any  dimenfion ;  and  the 
fame  article  is  again  found  at  Wrottefley,  Breewood-Parlc, 
Pendeford,  and  a  great  many  other  places  in  the  county. 

Iron.     The  ftrata  of  iron  ore  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wednefbury,  Tipton,  Bilftone,  part  of  the  pariih  of  Sedge- 
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ley,  and  other  parts  of  the  coal  country,  are  very  extenfive. 
Thefe  ftrata  generally  lay  under  a  ftratum  of  coal,  and 
have  occafioned  fome  very  confiderable  iron-works  to  be 
lately  eftabliihed  on  the  banks  of  the  Birmingham  Canal, 
where  the  iron  trade  is  very  much  increafing;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  capital  fpirit  of  enterprize  and  exertion  of 
our  iron-mafters  will,  in  time,  produce  this  necefTary  arti- 
cle in  fufficient  quantity  to  preclude  the  neceffity  of  an  im- 
portation from  abroad  ;  or  at  leaft  to  lelTen  the  quantity  of 
fuch  importation,  the  balance  of  trade  in  which,  is  very  much 
againft  this  country. 

In  thefe  mines  of  coal,  lime,  and  iron,  and  in  the  foun- 
deries,  blaft-furnaces,  flitting-mills,  and  other  branches  of 
the  iron  trade,  great  numbers  of  workmen  are  employed,, 
and  the  extenfion  of  the  iron-trade  in  particular  is  of  great 
conference  to  the  interefts  of  this  kingdom.  The  extent  of 
the  iron  trade  in  all  its  varieties,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
for  agricultural  and  other  internal  purpofes,  and  for  home  con- 
fumption  and  exportation,  under  its  innumerable  fhapes  and 
forms,  is  now  fo  very  great,  as  to  rival  even  that  of  the  great 
ftaple,  wool}  and  to  make  the  fuperiority  of  the  latter  fome- 
what  queftionable ;  and  from  the  abundance  of  iron  ore  and 
fuel  with  which  this  country  abounds,  the  trade,  particularly 
fo  far  as  relates  to  the  production  of  the  metal,  is  capable  of 
being  much  extended  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
pofiibility  that  this  country  will  wholly  fupply  itfelf  with 
that  article. 

The  other  minerals  of  the  county  are  principally  thofe  of 
copper  and  lead,  of  both  which  confiderable  quantities  are 
raifed  at  Eclon,  near  Warlow,  upon  the  eftate  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Alfo  a  copper  mine  is 
worked  at  Mixon,  within  a  few  miles  of  Leek,  and  a  lead 
mine   near   Stanton-Moor.      And  there   are   feveral   brafc 
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vorks  in  this  part  of  the  county,  particularly  at  Whirton, 
Oak-Moor,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheadle ;  and  at 
Shirleywich,  near  Ingeftree,  is  a  confiderable  falt-work. 

Canals.  Refpedling  the  conveniences  for  conveyance  of 
heavy  articles,  perhaps  no  county  in  England,  or  even  coun- 
try in  the  univerfe  of  equal  extent,  is  better  accommodated 
with  artificial  canals.  I  have  marked  the  length  upon  the 
map  of  the  county  herewith  fent,  of  thofe  now  in  hand,  as 
well  as  thofe  which  have  been  wholly  executed  nearly  within 
the  laft  30  years.  Thefe  lands  extend  about  200  miles. 
Two  or  three  good  projects  of  the  fame  kind  alfo  might  {till 
be  marked  out  within  the  county.  They  much  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  bulky  and  weighty  articles,  fuch  as  coal,  limc- 
ftone,  and  lime,  iron  in  the  ore  or  metal,  and  confiderably 
reduce  the  expence  of  carriage.  The  trade  in  thofe  arti- 
cles hus  confequently  been  extended  in  a  very  conquerable 
degree,  and  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood  where  thofe 
articles  are  produced  has  increafed.  The  Writer  of  this  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  very  rapid  extenfion,  not  only  of  Bir- 
mingham for  the  laft  twenty  years  previous  to  the  prefent 
war,  but  alfo  of  the  Potteries,  was  much  promoted  by  canal 
conveyance.  Similar  inftances  are  to  be  found  elfewhere  : 
at  Tipton-Green,  now  a  populous  town,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Birmingham  Canal,  at  Mr.  Wilkinson's  extenfive 
works  at  Bradley  near  Bilfton,  as  well  as  at  the  works  be- 
fore named  in  a  general  way,  and  at  many  others.  Thus 
thefe  canals  Have  been  a  means  of  confiderably  increafing 
population,  by  enabling  the  proprietors  of  mines  of  iron, 
coal,  and  lime,  to  extend  their  works,  and  by  that  means 
employ  more  people  both  in  raifing,  manufacturing,  and 
tranfporting  the  different  articles.  Thefe  canals  coft  in  ex- 
ecution 500,000!.  and  upon  the  average  pay  10  per  cent, 
per  annum  to  the  proprietors;  they  conil-quently  add  half  a 
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million  to  the  national  capital,  and  50,0001.  per  annum  ta 
its  income,  and  are  certainly  a  great  national  improvement 
and  accommodation  to  a  trading  country. 

Roads.  The  roads  of  this  county  have  been  very  much 
improved  within  the  laft  forty  years,  by  the  introduction  of 
toll-gates  upon  moft  of  the  public  thoroughfares,  and  which, 
though  a  caufe  of  much  clamour  at  their  firft  introduction, 
have  been  the  means  of  much  improving  fuch  roads  ;  and  no 
one  now  thinks  any-thing  of  the  expence  of  paying  toll 
when  he  confiders  the  advantage  he  enjoys  in  point  of  eafe, 
fafety,  and  expedition,  in  travelling  or  conveying  goods  or 
other  articles.  Many  of  the  private  loads  are  ftill  in  an  in- 
different ftate ;  and  though  they  might  be  much  improved 
by  attention  in  the  refpecli/e  furveyors,  and  obliging  the  li« 
berties  to  perform  their  ftatute  duty,  there  feems  in  general 
a  want  of  fufEcient  energy  to  effect  this ;  and  perhaps  in 
roads  much  ufed,  and  where  materials  for  their  repair  ar& 
at  a  diftance,  their  complete  repair  might  lay  too  heavy  on 
their  relpedtive  liberties,  and  their  reparation  by  a  tax  col- 
lected at  a  toll-gate  upon  all  travellers  may  be  the  moft-  equi- 
table way.  Next  to  the  improvement  by  a  canal,  a  coun- 
try is  moft  improved  by  good  roads  ;  and  in  comparifon  to 
the  different  accommodation  between  a  good  and  bad  one, 
the  expence  of  an  equitable  gate-toll  is  a  very  trifling 
object. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  report  with  juft  remarking  the  an- 
nual poor's  rate  expenditure  of  this  county,  from  the  Par- 
liamentary inquiries  made  in  confequence  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
attempts  at  reforming  our  Code  of  poor  laws.  They  were 
then  as  follows ; 

Staf- 
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':  rate,  if c.  annua! expebces  frim  Parlia- 
mentary inquiries,  1783,   1784,  and  1785. 

Whole  county  annual  expence  upon  a  me-        £.       s.     d, 
dium  of  thofc  three  years  *-  45,404  10  10 


Of  this,  net  money  paid  for  the  poor       -        40,963  13     7 

County  rates,  including  gaols,  houfes  of  cor- 
rection, county  bridges,  militia,  vagrants, 
&c.  -  3261     5     4 

Churchwardens  accounts  for  reparation  of 
churches,  &c.  -  i>J79  "  u 


Total        45,404  10  10 

A  curious  circumftance  T  remarked  in  fome  of  the  pa- 
rifhes  of  this  county  where  the  population  is  pr«<cy  well 
afcertained  j  which  is,  that  five  times  the  annual  poor's  rats 
expenditure  in  pounds,  equals  the  population ;  or,  that  the 
annual  poor's  rate  expenditure  is  four  {hillings  per  head  upon 
ihe'  whole  mafs  of  inhabitants.  In  other  places,  however, 
the  population  was  confiderably  more,  than  the  number  thus 
produced. 

The  Writer  of  this  Report  had  intended  to  have  gone 
in  fome  meafure  into  the  political  arithmetic  of  the  coun- 
ty, fuch  as  rentals,  net  value  of  land,  amount  of  capitals 
employed  in  trade  and  agriculture  refpeclively,  and  had 
collc£ed  fome  data  on  which  to  found  fuch  calculations ; 
but,  upon  rccon!  deration,  conceiving  it  might  not  be  very 
agr,  cable  10  fome'perfons  interefted,  for  fuch  particulars  to 
b>-  expo!  d  t<  '  '  iew,  he  has  declined  it,  and  believe* 
tlar  particulars  were  impartially 
other  counties. 

W.  PJTT. 


